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IHstrtci  ^  A'eit-Jertity,  **. 

Be  it  KKUBtiBiBiD,  that  on  the  tWentf^(6afi\i  day  of  Aogiutj  la 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  iDdcpcndeDce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Deare  Sf  Mver,  of  the  said  diiitrict  have  deposited  in  thin  oflBce,  tht  title  of  a 
book,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  ai  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 
**  A  Comprehensive  View  ofthe  letdiojc  and  most  important  principles  of  Na« 
**  tural  and  Revealed  Religion,  digested  in  such  order  as  to  pre^ent  to  the  pious 
'*  and  reflecting  mind,  a  basi*  for  the  supenitnictiire  of  the  entire  system  of  the 
^doctrines  of  the  Gocpel.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.  L.L.D. 
•»  late  President  of  the  College  of  N ew- Jersey  " 

In  confeimit>-  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  **  An 
aet  for  the  enconra^ement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  map^,  charts, 
and  bookfl,  to  thn  authors  and  propriett-r?  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned  ;**  and  al«o  to  the  aet,  entitled,  '*  An  act  supplementary  to 
the  act,  entit]e<l  nn  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learniDg,  by  securing  the  co(^ 
ies  of  maps,  charts  and  hooks,  to  the  authors  and  vmprietors  (tf  such  copies,  during 
the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  de- 
«f5mng,  engraving  and  etchhig,  historical  and  other  prints.^* 

ROBERT  BOr.GS, 
Cltrk  (ftht  Distriet  qf  Nr»>Jerif^ 


PBELIMINABT  NOTICES 


REFLECTIONS. 


No  doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  judicious  chrisUan»  but  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  comprise  the  most  complete  development  of 
tbe  entire  system  of  our  holy  religion.  But  the  extent  and  variety 
of  information  which  they  embrace,  the  loose  and  narrative  style  in 
"Which  a  great  portion  of  them  is  written,  and  the  picturesque  and 
poeticimagcry  in  which  others  arc  clothed,  have  presented  an  occa- 
aon  both  to  Ingenious  and  to  feeble  minded  men,  to  build  upon  them 
a  multitude  of  contending  opimons,  each  supported  by  detached  ex- 
presaaons  coUcctcd  from  these  divine  oracles,  or  by  interpretations, 
cither  plausible  or  forced,  imposed  upon  th^r  language.  Divines, 
in  order  to  correct  or  restrain  this  ambiguous  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  rf  the 
sacred  writings  to  certain  definite  prindples,  arranged  in  scientiiic 
order,  so  as  mutually  to  illustrate  and  support  one  another.  Tliis 
would  have  been  a  scheme  suflficientiy  rational,  if  system  writers 
had  confined  their  object  to  digesting  the  diffusive  and  expanded 
fdiraseology  of  the  scriptures  into  a  few  simple  and  connected  pro- 
positions, intended  to  present  the  substance  of  the  whole  to  the 
mind,  under  one  view.  But  their  design  has  become  so  mingled 
with  the  discordant  theories  of  different  writers,  that  their  extend- 
ed ^scussions  on  each  topic  have  often  destroyed  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  and  led  their  readers,  ss  weU  as  dlspo&eOLt)i\^  \9fiVst^> 


tbemselves,  to  substitute  human  reason  for  the  w«rd  of  GfOd.  la- 
stead  f  presenting  a  brief  analysis  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Bible,  they  have  too  frequently  attempted  to  make  their  respective 
explanations  of  the  system  of  divine  truth  an  entire  library  of  theo- 
logical science : — ^It  has  occurred  to  the  author  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  students  in  that  sphere  of  knowledge,  to  have  its  princi- 
pal subjects  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  clearly  illustrated*  in  a  short 
compass,  in  order  to  direct  their  future  inquiries,  and  so  to  guard 
their  future  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  from  blending  discordant 
opinions ;  that  they  should,  in  no  point,  err  agahist  the  general  sys- 
tem of  evangelic  truth.  He  further  hoped  that  such  a  compen* 
'  dious  view  might  usefully  aid  the  private  christian,  in  examining 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  pursmng  throughout  the  whole  the  con- 
nected thread  of  christian  doctrine. 

These  are  the  objects  to  which  his  attention  has  been  chiefly  di- 
rected in  the  following  discourses,  designed  to  embrace  a  very  com- 
pendious scheme  of  the  leading  principles  of  Natur^il  and  Revealed 
Theolog}'.  When  these  leading  principles  arc  fixed  they  become 
centers  in  which  all  the  doctrines  in  that  branch  of  the  aci* 
ence  naturally  inhere,  and  diverging  from  which,  they  are  easily 
traced  by  the  judicious  reader.  This  design  very  eariy  occupied 
bis  mind,  while  pursuing  his  own  studies  under  the  superintendence 
of  that  eminent  and  learned  divine,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
At  the  request  of  a  number  of  \  oung  men,  in  the  year  1772,  gradu- 
ates of  the  college,  at  that  time  residing  in  the  institution  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  theological  studies,  of  whom  the  author  was 
ene,  the  doctor  was  prevailed  on  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures 
on  this  subject,  which  he  continued  once  a  week  till  the  Autumn  of 
1773,  when  different  objects  of  pursuit  in  life  attracting  the  greater 
portion  of  the  class>  it  was  of  course  dissolved.    The  doctor  hid 


proceeded  in  his  coarse*  intennudnghis  lectures  with  muck  exten* 
^ore  iUustratioD^  as  &r  as  to  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  The  clear 
method  which  he  pursued  Is,  oa  many  subjects*  particularly  the 
2Vmlry«iidthe  Ccrvefumtt^  in  many  of  its  outlines  adopted.  The 
author  acknowledges  with  pride,  the  assistance  derived  from  notes, 
taken  at  that  time  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  Of  these  lec- 
tures the  most  copious  abridgment,  which  was,  or  probably  could 
be  made  by  any  gentlemen  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  stenogra- 
phy, has  been  published  by  the  editor  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  works, 
though  with  much  imperfection,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 
And,  if  the  venerable  man  had  lived,  he  would,  probably,  have  been 
little  pleased  in  seeing  this,  and  several  other  mutilated  productions 
of  his  pen,  accompanying  his  more  perfect  works.*  It  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  that  many  drcumstances,  after  the  dengn  was  com- 
menced, concurred  to  prevent  its  execution.  The  judicious  reader 
who  is  best  acquainted  with  Dr.  Witherspoon*s  manner,  will  pro- 
bably find  little  affinity  in  these  discourses,  with  hi^  writings  ;  yet 
the  author  is  not  conscious  that  they  contain  opinions,  on  any  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  materially  varying  from  those  which  that  gre^ 
man  was  known  to  adopt.  Any  coincidences  of  sentiment  in  the 
subjects  treated  by  us  in  common,  may  easily  be  traced,  if  any  per- 
son have  the  curiosity,  by  comparing  these  discourses  with  that 
abridgment.  Diversity  in  the  manner  of  proposing  them  to  the 
world,  ought  to  be  expected,  evenin  a  pupil  who  admires  his  mas- 

*  During  his  life  a  printer  in  Ncw-Jeney  waa  Goaunencios  an  edition  of  hit 
Moral  Philosophy  in  its  present  imperfect  state.  He  was  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gress, by  being  threatened  with  a  legal  prosecution.  This  event  caused  the 
doctor  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  to  direct  the  burning  of  a  very  large  num* 
ber  of  his  manuscripts  by  his  late  wife,  he  hioiself  being  blind.  His  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  Lectures  on  Criticism,  would  probably  hare  shared  the  same  fate 
if  many  copies  of  both  had  not  been  preserved  by  his  students.  They  were  used 
aierely  as  teits. 
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Ur.  The  piincipies  which  they  contahi  have  long  beta  the  ba«i 
«f  religious  mstructions  commuidcated  first  to  the  itudents  at 
Hampden-S^dney,  in  Virgnda,  and  rince  to  a  theological  class  in 
the  college  of  New-Jersey.  And  lately,  the  author  has  employed 
■mny  of  the  leisure  moments  afforded  him,  by  the  goodness  of  pro- 
vidence, in  the  course  of  a  tedious  disorder,  in  reviewing,  correct- 
ing, and  arrai^ging  them  in  thdr  present  form,  for  the  press. 


It  is  Ills  earnest  prayer  that  the  following  pages  may  contribute 
in  any  degree  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  scriptures,  not 
to  the  learned  only,  but  to  the  humblest  christian,  for  which,  being 
freed,  as  much  as  possible,  from  all  metaphysical  discussion,  he 
hopes  they  will  be  found  to  be  usefully  adapted. 
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LECTURES, 


OP  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

OF  THE  BEIIffi  OF  GOD. 

Natural  Theology  conugfa  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths  concerning  the  being  and  attribates  of  God ;  the  prin- 
ciples  of  human  duty,  and  the  probable  expectations  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence  to  give  efficacy  to  those  principleS| 
which  are  diucorerable  by  reason  alone.  It  commences  wim 
the  investigation  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  God, 
Almighty,  and  Eternal ;  which  are  usually  derived  from  two 
sources^-the  necessary  nature  of  our  ideas — and  the  obvious 
structure  of  the  universe.  Both  these  modes  of  proof,  which 
hai'e  been  distinguished  in  the  schools  by  scientific  terms  of 
discrimination,  rest  on  one  common  principle,  or  necessary 
idea — that  every  thing  which  begins  to  be,  must  have  a  cause 
of  its  existence.  Admitting  this  truth,  which  cannot  well  be 
controverted  by  reason,  it  results  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
either  that  the  universe  consists  of  an  eternal  succession  of 
causes,  dependent  one  upon  another ;  or  we  must  look  for  its 
existence  in  some  first  principle,  eternal,  unproduced,  the 
source  of  aU  motion  and  power  in  the  operations  of  nature, 


*  r 
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the  came  of  whose  being  b  'to  be  found  011I7  in  itselF,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  own  nature.     The  idea  of  an  eternal  siicces- 
aion  of  events,  each  firail  and  imperCecti  and  all  dependent, 
one  upon  another,  involves  too  evident  an  absurdity  to  be 
admitted  by  the  rational  mind.     We  are  obliged  therefore 
to  adopt  the  only  alternative — the  existence  of  an  original 
and  independent  source  of  being,  from  which  all  things  else 
have  been  derived.     Whence,  then,  exists  this  first  cause  ? 
Original  and  underived  we  can  find  no  reason  of  its  existence 
but  in  the  necessity *of  its  own  nature.     A  t>eing  existing  by 
the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  can  never  begin  to  be ;  it 
must  be  eternal.     On  the  same  principle,  it  mnst  be  un- 
changeable.     If  any  change  could  take  place,  it  would  in- 
volve some  constihient  of  its  nature  which  was  not  neces- 
sary.     Infinity  must  be  equally  predicable  of  the  original 
cause :    for  how  should  it  be  limited  when  nothing  previous 
exists  to  t>ound  it  ?    or  how  ihould  necessary  existence  bo 
confined  to  a  circumscribed  space  ?    The  unity  of  the  di- 
vine essence  is  no  less  a  certain  consequence  of  this  original 
principle.    Two  equally  neccessary  and  infinite  beings  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  which  could  not  be  equally  fulfilled 
by  one.    There  being  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the  existence 
of  a  second,  the  idea,  on  all  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning  in 
science  ought  to  be  rejected.     Two  essences,  equally  infi- 
nite, Bust  necessarily  occupy  the  same  place  ;  being  equaW 
the  cause  of  all  things  which  exist,  they  must  possess  ' 
same  perfection ;  they  mnst  be,  to  every  purpose  of  existe 


i 

^P  llw  uoHt  being.      Tbfa  first,  and  lole  cbdm  of  all  tbini^B  in 

^^me  uniterae,  must  also  be  Aloiigbty  ;    for  whatever  can  ex- 

V^iil,  can  eKisl  only  by  him.     And  Gaally,  be  must  be  all-niae, 

«  kwmig  tte  latoM  wd  powen  of  dl  tbiogi  powiU^ ;  br  >* 

aotkwg  m  pncifchi,  tnt  bj  Ub,  Md  •my  tU^  it  poaAbfe 

Ittrb  iT^  briaf  vd  iMTtU  aketcb  of  ttis  t^tiSc 
■•de  of  reMoMBb  or  imkhh^  *  f^o'h  ■>  (^  KhooliiWD 
call  it  on  tlwnibgvct  The  moit  prafomd  udjowte^ 
cxuii[deafit,wbichexirtB,p0rlutpiuiuy  luginga,  it  to  bo 
build  io  the  dtmon^rutioH  of  Uu  btiiig  and  attrAutt$  t^ 
6ad,  hy  Dr.  Stmuel  Cluie,  of  Engltnd.  But,  I  confew, 
these  subtle  argmnenta  oit.  rer/  refined  apecalstioii,  are  HHfc 
ctlcuUted  to  produce  aojr  deep  aad  permanent  conTiction  on 
the  mind.  The  extreme  abttraction  of  the  ideal,  although 
thej  do  great  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  that  celebrated  au< 
thor,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  a  few  reflecting  men ; 
and  the  mott  apeculative  philoiopber  fiodt  the  eSbrt  to  graip 
themi  exbaoat  tbe  aenailnlity  of  the  heart,  and  ireakeu  upo* 
it  tbe  practical  iayrtiiioiii  of  virtue  and  piety. 

The  teco«d,  or  popohr  mode  of  reaaonmg,  it  infinitely 
awre  aimple  and  obviout.  And  consista  of  a  apeciea  of  ar- 
gnmeiit  irbicb  naturally  offers  itself  to  every  man,  as  aoon  as 
he  <^nB  hia  eyes  nith  intelligence  upon  the  world.  A  kind 
•f  eridence  here  luggeats  itself  which  reachfift  ttw  i.m^\\ 
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mdentanding,  and  becomet  more  luminous  tod  inferestiiq; 
in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  obnervation  and  inquiries  in- 
to  the  sjstem  of  nature      When  we  behold  its  order,  varie* 
\jy  and  beauty,  the  proportion,  and  correspogdence  of  all 
its  parts,  the  manifest  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and  design^ 
especially,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  in  the  planetary  system,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  throughout  the  universe,  can  we  forbear  to  ac« 
knowledge  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause,  which  has  planned 
and  arranged  the  whole  ?   an  omnipotent  cause,  which  has 
given  existence  to  this  immense,  and  various  structure  ?  and 
an  infinite  providence,  which  every  where  presides  over  its 
operations  ?    The  details  of  this  argument  are  too  extensive 
to  be  here  minutely  pursued.     They  are  not  necessary  to 
convince  judicious  readers  of  that  first  of  truths,  of  which  all, 
who  have  not  speculated  the  heart  into  scepticism,  are  already 
deeply  persuaded,  and  which  meets  our  understanding  at 
every  glance  that  we  cast  over  the  face  of  nature.     Yet  I 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to   those,  who  have  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  studies  of  polite  literature,  diligently 
to  pursue  their  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  uni- 
verse, expressly  with  this  view,  to  assemble  before  the  mind 
the  multiplied  evidence  which  it  contains,  in  every  part,  of 
the  existence,  and  universal  operation  of  a  most  wise,  and  be- 
neficent,  and  almighty  power  which  pervades,  and  presides 
over  thp  wbde.    It  is  with  this  design  that  I  would  recom- 
vmA  to  Of  eiy  disciple  of  Bcience  a  careful  study  of  natural 
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histoiyi  as  the  Barest  baati,  wheil  prudently  inrestigafed,  ef 
natural  theology,  and  an  excellent  introduction  and  support 
to  revelation.  I  recommend  it,  likewise,  as  a  study,  which 
contributes  peculiarly  to  purify,  exalt  and  delight  the  mind ; 
and,  aloi^  with  the  charming  enthusiasm  of  piety,  to  strength- 
en the  most  solid  foundations  of  virtue,  while,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Malebranche,  "  it  sees  all  things  in  God,  and  God 
in  all  things.'' 

This  argument  we  may  see  admirably  illustrated  by  the 
fiunous  Genevan  philosopher,  Bonnet,  and  by  those  very  re- 
spectable English  writers,  Derbam,  and  Ray.  But  perhaps 
no  writer  has  treated  it  with  more  closeness,  perspicuity, 
and  irresistible  evidence,  than  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  treatise  on 
natural  theology.  In  those  works  may  be  seen  that  giechan- 
ical  contrivance,  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  their  respective  ends,  through  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  which  are  the  must  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  wisdom  and  design,  as  well  as  of  power  and  good- 
ness, in  its  author.  ^  Fined  catwes,  says  a  very  judkious 
writer,  may  be  considered  as  the  language  in  which  the  ex- 
istence of  Crod  is  revealed  to  man.  In  this  language,  the  sign 
is  natural,  and  the  interpretation  instinctive/'  Ferg.  ins. 
p.  3.  ch.  1.  a.  2. 

Another  argument  to  the  same  end  has  jusHy  been  derived 
Cron  tlie  unirerBal  concurrence  of  mankind  in  the  assertion 
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ind  belief  of  fhii  important  priociple.  The  general  frali- 
ments  of  human  natare  are  alvra^^s  found  to  point  to  troth. 
They  are  intuitive  perceptions  resulting  immediately  from 
the  bare  inspection  of  their  objects ;  or  conclusions  which 
force  their  evidence  upon  the  mind,  like  the  first  truths  of 
science,  necessarily  springing  out  of  the  comparbon  of  our 
own  ideas.  The  concurrence  of  all  nations,  in  (he  belief  of 
the  being  of  Ood,  is  a  decisive  proof,  either,  that  it  is  a  na- 
five  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  arising  naturally  from  ori- 
ginal structure  of  constitution,  and  entitled  to  the  same  im- 
plicit credit  as  our  other  moral  principles ;  or  it  is  an  induc- 
tion so  clearly  and  necessarily  flowing  from  the  phenomena 
of  nature  as  to  be  obvious  equally  to  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
uncultivated  mind  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  conclusion  giving  it 
the  appearance  and  effect  of  an  instinctive  principle. 

To  this  argument  it  is  not  a  sufficient  objection,  that  many 
nations  have  acknowledged  a  multiplicity  of  Gods ;  and  that, 
in  all  nations,  the  multitude  have  entertained  unworthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  nature.  The  natural  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind  may  be  corrupted ;  or,  tieing  left  in  their 
orij^l  and  uncultivated  state,  may  be  liable,  through  igoo> 
ranco,  to  many  errors.  The  principles  of  taste,  may,  in  likt 
manner,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  foundation  iq 
human  nature,  be  rendered  defective,  or  be  grossly  pervert- 
ed^  by  mm^ua  culture ;  yet  their  error,  or  coiruption,  m- 
of  depBBstratiag.that  there  ace  no  such  principleay  on 
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ihe  other  hand,  a  proof  of  their  existence.    Many  nationa, 
mialed  by  the  analogy  of  the  divine,  to  human  governments, 
conceivbg  that  the  administration  of  the  Deity  might,  more 
honourably,  be  conducted  by  subordinate  agents,  elevated 
each  local  and  imaginary  divinity  to  the  throne  of  divine 
worship.    But  all  mankind  have  ever  acknowledged  one  Su* 
preme  God :   and  the  multitude  of  subordinate  officers,  if 
they  may  be  called  such,  which  error  had  attached  to  him 
io  his  government,  does  not  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  prin* 
cipal  and  original  sentiment  that  Ood  exists.     Our  object^ 
at  present,  is  to  establish  this  single  truth.     And  this  truth 
is  not  destroyed  by  diversity  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  his  administration,  or  the  nature  of  his  perfections. 
These  ideas  requiring  greater  precialnn  nf  thought,  and  a 
wider  compass  of  reasoning,  one  man,  or  one  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  advances  which  they  have  respectively  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  science,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  formed  more  just,  or  more  inadequate  conceptions  of 
them  than  another."^ 


*  A  native,  which  perhaps  maj  be  justly  deemed  an  instinctive  aentiment  of 
Deitf,  or  of  that  universal  power  which  presides  over  all  things,  occupies  and 
takes  deep  possession  of  the  human  heart,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  society  and 
the  most  uncultivated  states  of  human  existence.  Hence  has  originated  that 
mnltitnde  of  ofc^cts  which  called  forth  the  respect  or  veneration,  or  amused  the 
fimcy  of  mankind  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  that  vast  as8embl::ge  of  supernatural 
or&ntastic  beings,  which  peopled  the  groves  and  the  forests,  the  hills  and  the 
fountains  of  antiquity.  Men,  unable  to  grasp  the  grand  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
Sapreme  Being,  who  fills  the  universe  with  his  presence,  yet  conscious  of  God  in 
every  place,  invested  all  the  interesting  oTigects  of  nature  with  m^Mtjiibutes  of 
divinity.    And  every  situation  which  tended  to  fiU  the  mind,  On  wTcme  hand, 

3  t  ^ 
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The  trvA  of  the  dirioe  exkteiica  it  conflmied,  if 
frvh^ry  eiid  piil(Miljle  truths  can  receive  additioinl 
Ciori,  by  the  abvurdity  o(  the  cauaes  to  whirfa  athekta  hive 
been  obliged  to  reiort  in  order  to  account  for  the  origiD  of 
tbinir»*  Otit  of  their  6rat  principles  is,  that  matter  ia  etei^ 
nal,  and,  though  senseless  and  inert,  contains  the  esaence  of 
all  order  and  motion.  Another,  that  the  intelligence,  which 
•videntiy  reigns  in  the  universe,  is  the  result  of  material  or- 
ganisation necessarily  arising  from  its  original  and  essential 
principles.  And  another  still,  not  less  extraordinary  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  that,  from  the  accidental  collision  of 
atoma,  have  been  formed  globes,  which,  from  some  interior, 
and  inexplicable  impulse,  have  thrown  themselves  into  or^ 
bits  constructed  with  the  most  perfect  mathematical  exact- 
ness, and  governed  by  laws  which  ensure  undeviating  con*- 
atancy  in  their  movements.  From  the  same  accidental  col- 
lision, roots  and  seeds  have  been  sjenemted,  whence  the 
whole^  vegetubte  world  lias  been  cvohcd,  and  yearly  repro- 
duced.    At  tliift  age  of  philosH)ptiy,  one  would  think  that 


vith  p^iuixr,  IV  wiih  t^Mwx  thniKhirulnr^.  or,  on  thr  othrr.  with  pleasinic  ffli- 
d*-^.  ft4vr  •wj*  lothe  c^r-«li«r   o«ri^«M'iniji:inali«Mi.  mu)  ir,>1ont»hrd  cjic.i  dit- 

iu  un>'M»S  o.  it*  ir.iri  S*^  «ih1  phiKw^\)ioi'%  iiirmM^Kr*  ccs)!.iSuird  io  auf* 
■Ns.i  ihr  m**»  <*  *i4tvi>iiiitMii,  «ht1t  ihrv  »iiN?ir,i  u%  .*«»<  -«H.jvcinSil!X}  and  5}.lm- 
4iV  1,^  lh#ir  Itw  Jr*.  K.    viviVrti.'xin^   ihr  ,N:in,M.N4i  »  li.Vlr*  <\'ir>r  «'.irJor  ouad 
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«Ocb  principlefl  mmt  carry  their  own  refafation  in  the  very 
temiB  of  their  statement  Olmerve  any  mass,  or  congeries 
of  matter,  and  let  the  plainest,  or  the  most  improved  under* 
'Sftandiog  decide,  if  any  arrangement  of  atoms,  according  to 
any  kpown  laws  of  material  action,  could  satrfimate  it,  so  as 
to  produce  sensation  and  reason.  Or  is  it  possible,  that,  if 
one  lucky  cast,  or  collision  among  infinite  millions,  should 
have  formed  an  animal  or  vegetable,  i1  should  have  been  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  throwing  from  itself  continually  a 
similar  assemblage  of  organized  atoms,  while  not  another 
cast,  of  the  same  kind,  should  ever  succeed  in  forming  a  new 
species  of  beings 

If  an  atheist  ask  us,  why,  since  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a  wise  intelligent  cause,  only  to  exclude  the  ideas  of  disor- 
der and  chance  from  the  world,  do  we  see  so  many  unsee on- 
ly examples  of  both,  in  the  structure  Of  thli^  and  in  the  re- 
volutions of  what  we  call  providence  ?  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  sut 
ficient  answer,  to  deny  the  existence  of  either,  and  to  chal« 
lenge  an  antagonist  to  produce  that  instance.— For,  what  is 
chance?— Only  a  name  to  cover  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  an  event.  Nothing  can  happen  by  accident  in  the  gov- 
emment  of  an  infinitely  wise,  and  powerful  being.  All 
events  depend  upon  a  certain  concatenation  of  causes.  The 
east  of  a  die  b  as  certainly  governed  by  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion,  as  the  greater  movements  of  the  planets.  Dis- 
order in  the  works  of  nature  exists  only  m  the  taiperfectioB 
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of  our  own  undentandiDg.  This  is  certain,  with  rogBurd  to 
all  the  arraogenients  of  nature,  that,  in  proportbn  as  her 
laws  have  been'more  clearly  developed,  and  her  operations 
more  distinctly  understood,  those  phenomena,  which  for- 
merly were  esteemed  to  be  irregularities,  are  now  discover- 
ed to  be  directed  by  the  most  wise,  certain,  and  permanent 
laws.--One  conclusion  will  obtrude  itself  on  every  reflect- 
ing mind ;  that,  since  nature,  as  far  as  we  can  discern  her 
operations,  contains,  even  to  our  imperfect  reason,  the  most 
obvious  indications  of  intelligence,  design,  and  goodness,  if 
there  be  any  parts  of  it,  which  we  are  unable  to  interpret,  in 
perfect  coincidence  with  the  general  system,  this  ought  to 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  narrow  sphere  to  which  our  intel- 
lectual vision  is  circumscribed.  We  cannot  doubt,  but  that 
file  same  wisdom,  which  we  perceive  m  that  portion  which 
we  do  comprehend,  prevades  all  the  works  of  the  same 

author. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  remarked,  that  the  uni- 
verse is  governed  by  general  laws,  which  never  change  their 
operation  according  to  the  desires  of  men,  or  the  conven- 
ience of  particular  parts  of  the  system,  and,  therefore,  they 
sometimes  appear  to  be  productive  of  partial  and  accidental 
ills.  A  tempest  here,  a  drought  there,  a  contagion,  or  an 
earthquake,  may  involve  individuals  in  distress; — ^butthe 
fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  the  physical  world  are  among 
tte  greatest  blessings  to  mankind.    Among  other  benefits. 
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ihitj  lay  a  ibondation  for  the  exifltence  of  the  most  useful 
sciences  and  arts^  which  could  have  no  principles,  on  which 
to  rest,  in  a  providence  of  e^^edients,  and  accommodations 
to  individual  convenience*  Thej  serve  to  awaken  inquiry, 
to  exercise  ingenuity,  to  encourage  industry,  to  afibrd  prin- 
ciples on  which  to  ground  a  prudent  foresight  and  precaution, 
and  to  promote  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  which  are  as-  » 
sisted  by  the  stability  of  nature.     For  a  clear  and  lumin- 

« 

ous  illustration  of  the  utility  of  general  laws,  and  for  a  judi- 
cious explanation,  and  justification  of  the  apparent  and  par- 
tial ills  which  result  from  them,  yon  will  again  have  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  consulting  Dr.  Paley's  work  on  natural  the- 
ology. 

II.  OF  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DBITT* 

The  divine  attributes,  as  discoverable  by  the  powers  of 
natural  reason,  will  not  require  an  extensive  illustration ;  for, 
when  once  the  existence  of  God  is  acknowledged,  they  re- 
commend themselves  so  obviously  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  as  to  admit  of  little  controversy,  except  with  re- 
gard to  those  natural  events  which,  in  their  first  aspect,  seem 
contrary  to  our  apprehensions  of  his  infinite  goodness. 

The  attributes,  then,  of  the  Divine  Mind  may  be  arrang- 
ed under  two  heads— the  natural,  and  the  moral. — ^Tinder 
the  former,  are  comprehended  his  spirituality,  unity,  etemi- 
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ty,  omnipretence,  power  and  wisdom ;— under  the  btter^ 
b  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness* 


The  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature  is  a  property  oppoa* 
ed  to  every  form,  or  re6nement  of  matter ;  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  distinguishing  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Mind^ 
from  that  fine,  but  powerful  influence,  the  result  of  the  mate- 
rial organizathiii  of  the  universe,  which  some  philosophers 
have  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  Deity,  and  made  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  universal  necessity,  or  fate.  It  is  oppos- 
ed, likewise,  to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  hold  the  Deity  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  is,  a  certain  power  which, 
though  intelligent,  is  still  only  a  refinement  of  matter— a  kind 
of  spirit,  or  gas  thrown  off  from  the  infinite  system  of  its  mo- 
tions, or  its  original  fermentations. 

# 

i  All  just  philosophy  has  considered  matter  as  essentially 
inert,  and  incapable  of  beginning  motion.  Spirit,  as  we 
Jeam  from  our  own  experience,  possesses  a  self-motive  pow- 
er, and  the  power  of  giving  motion  to  other  things.     The 

■^.  existence  and  the  movements  of  the  universe,  therefore,  are 
proofs  of  an  original  Spirit,  who  formed  it,  and  gave  it  that 
impulse,  and  that  system  of  combined  motion  by  which  its 
order  isntill  preserved. 

The  only  knowledge,  which  we  have  of  spirit,  is  derived 
from  reflection  on  our  own  mindsi  the  essence  of  which  we 
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coDceiTe  to  lie  io  thought  and  volition.  But  it  would  be  ioi' 
pious  to  ioiagiiiey  that  we  can  thence  frame  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  and  Infinite  Spirit  from  whom  all  things 
proceed.  By  this  term,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Deity,  we 
can  mean  only  to  express  a  substance  wholly  difierent  from 
Blatter,  simple,  uncompounded,  essentially  active  and  in- 
telligent 

The  Unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  deducible  from  this  re« 
flection,  that  we  see  evident  proofs  of  the  existence  of  one 
God,  and  we  see  no  evidence  of  more  than  one.  And  it  ia 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  juit  reasoning,  in  that  ca^e,  to 
admit  a  plurality.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  that 
nnity  of  design  apparent  in  all  the  parts  of  nature.  It  indicates 
one  author,  one  purpose,  one  end.  How  far  he  may  com- 
mit the  government  of  particular  districts  of  the  universe  to 
subordinate  agents,  in  order  to  employ  their  activity,  and  ex- 
ercise their  virtues,  we  have  no  grounds  on  which  we  can 
form  a  rational  judgment.  Even  conjecture,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  silent  concerning  it,  lest  we  should  unawares  awaken  a 
degrading  spirit  of  superstition.  On  subjects  so  remote  from 
the  spliere  of  human  intellect  and  observation,  in  no  depart- 
ment of  science,  has  conjecture  or  hypothesis  ever  led  phi- 
losophy one  step  nearer  to  truth.  It  is  even  doubtful  ifthe 
erring  lights  of  false  science  do  not  lead  the  mind  farther 
astray  from  the  true  principles  of  nature,  tiiaa  the  torpid  duH- 
of  absolute  ignorance. 
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Of  the  almightj  power,  and  iDfioite  wisdom  of  the  Deitjr, 
there  can  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledge his  being.  No  more  can  we  doubt  of  his  eternal 
existence,  and  uniTersal  presence,  although  we  are  npt  able 
to  form  distinct  and  definite  ideas  concerning  his  relations  to 
infinite  duration  and  space.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  consume 
your  time  in  attempting  to  solve  the  many  abstruse  and  proba- 
bly useless,  and,  to  human  intellect,  inexplicable  questions, 
which  have  been  raised  on  these  subjects  by  ingenious 
men ; — but  proceed  to  consider  his  moral  attfibutes,  holi- 
ness, goodness,  and  justice. 

Holiness  is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  divines,  and  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  express  the  purity  of  the  di- 
vine  nature,  and  its  infinite  distance  from  all  moral  imper- 
fection.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  strongest  word  in  our 
language  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  unchangeable  love  of  the 
eternal  and  essential  rectitude  of  the  moral  law,  which  be 
has  prescribed  to  his  rational  creatures,  the  outlines  of  which 
he  has  traced  upon  the  human  conscience,  but  its  perfect 
rule,  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  revealed  word.  And  it 
seems  further  to  carry  in  its  meaning,  not  only  a  pure  and 
immutable  love  of  rectitude,  but  an  infinite  abhorrence  of 
vice ;  that  is,  of  the  omission,  or  the  violation  of  the  duties  of 
the  moral  law.  But,  besides  this  peculiar  meanmg  of  the 
term,  as  expressing  a  single  attribute  of  the  divine  mind,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  to  express  the 
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aggi^ate,  and  the  most  complete  idea  of  allliis  moral  per- 
fectboa. — ^Perhaps  tke  philosophy  of  PagaDiam  may  never 
have  perfectly  reached  these  just  conceptions  of  the  divine 
character,  but,  certainly,  they  are  the  dictates  of  enlight- 
ened reason.  And  whatever  absurdities  are  discoverable 
io  the  vulgar  superstition,  concerning  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  heathen ;  jet,  among  their  wiser  sages,  their  supreme 
God  was  invested  with  all  the  moral  virtues  and  perfections 
indicated  by  natural  conscience* 

By  the  attribute  of  goodness  is  meant  to  be  expressed 
the  disposition  or  tendency  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  impart 
happiness  to  the  creatures  he  haff  formed,  in  a  way  accom- 
modated, to  their  respective  states  of  being.  This  attribute 
we  ascribe  to  the  Deity  from  the  tendencies  to  benevolent 
affection,  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  and 
from  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  exist  in  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Universe,  and  which,  so  naturally  and 
strongly,  associate  themselves  with  the  ideas  of  beneficence 
in  their  author*  It  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
so  many  tribes  of  creatures  capable  in  a  high  degree  of 
pleasurable  sjei^sation,  and  actually  enjoying  it  in  different 
ways.  AH  these  facts  contribute  to  impress  on  the  mind  an 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
When  we  contemplate  an  individual  animal,  what  an  im- 
mense complexity  of  parts  do  we  observe  combined  in  one 
syttem,  all  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment 
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Of  the  almighty  power,  and  iDfioite  wisdom  of  the  Deity ^ 
there  can  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledge his  being.  No  more  can  we  doubt  of  his  eternal 
^justence,  and  universal  presence,  although  we  are  npt  able 
to  form  distinct  and  definite  ideas  concerning  his  relations  to 
infinite  duration  and  space.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  consume 
your  time  in  attempting  to  solve  the  many  abstruse  and  proba- 
bly useless,  and,  to  human  intellect,  inexplicable  questions, 
which  have  been  raised  on  these  subjects  by  ingenious 
men ; — but  proceed  to  consider  his  moral  attfibutes,  holi- 
ness, goodness,  and  justice. 

Holiness  is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  divines,  and  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  express  the  purity  of  the  di- 
vine  nature,  and  its  infinite  distance  from  all  moral  imper- 
fection.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  strongest  word  in  our 
language  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  unchangeable  love  of  the 
eternal  and  essential  rectitude  of  the  moral  law,  which  be 
has  prescribed  to  his  rational  creatures,  the  outlines  of  which 
he  has  traced  upon  the  human  conscience,  but  its  perfect 
rule,  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  revealed  word.  And  it 
seems  further  to  carry  in  its  meaning,  not  only  a  pure  and 
immutable  love  of  rectitude,  but  an  infinite  abhorrence  of 
vice ;  that  is,  of  the  omission,  or  the  violation  of  the  duties  of 
the  moral  law.  But,  besides  this  peculiar  meanmg  of  the 
term,  as  expressing  a  single  attribute  of  the  divine  mind,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  to  express  the 
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wggttgkie,  and  the  most  complete  idea  of  all  his  moral  per* 
fectioiis. — ^Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  Paganism  may  never 
have  perfectly  reached  these  just  conceptions  of  the  divine 
character,  but,  certainly,  they  are  the  dictates  of  enlight- 
ened reason.  And  whatever  absurdities  are  ducoverable 
b  the  vulgar  superstition,  concerning  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  heathen ;  yet,  among  their  wiser  sages,  their  supreme 
God  was  invested  with  all  the  moral  virtues  and  perfections 
indicated  by  natural  conscience. 

By  the  attribute  of  goodness  is  meant  to  be  expressed 
the  disposition  or  tendency  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  impart 
happiness  to  the  creatures  he  haff  formed,  in  a  way  accom- 
modated, to  their  respective  states  of  being.     This  attribute 
we  ascribe  to  the  Deify  from  the  tendencies  to  benevolent 
affection,  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  and 
from  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  exist  in  the 
whole  structure  of  the  ifniverse,  and  which,  so  naturally  and 
strongly,  associate  themselves  with  the  ideas  of  beneficence 
in  their  author.     It  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
so  many  tribes  of  creatures  capable  in  a  high  degree  of 
pleasurable  sei^ation,  and  actually  enjoyipg  it  in  different 
ways.     All  these  facts  contribute  to  impress  on  the  mind  an 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
When  we  ccmtemplate  an  mdividual  animal,  what  an  im- 
mense complexity  of  parts  do  we  observe  combined  in  one 
system,  all  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment 
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your  time  in  attempting  to  solve  the  many  abstruse  and  proba- 
bly useless,  and,  to  human  intellect,  inexplicable  questions, 
which  have  been  raised  on  these  subjects  by  ingenious 
men ;— but  proceed  to  consider  his  moral  attfibutes,  holi« 
ness,  goodness,  and  justice. 

Holiness  is  a  term  used  chiefly  by  divines,  and  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  express  the  purity  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  its  infinite  distance  from  all  moral  imper- 
fection.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  strongest  word  m  our 
langu^  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  unchangeable  love  of  the 
eternal  and  essential  rectitude  of  the  moral  law,  which  he 
has  prescribed  to  his  rational  creatures,  the  outlines  of  which 
he  has  traced  upon  the  human  conscience,  but  its  perfect 
rule,  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  revealed  word.  And  it 
seems  further  to  carry  in  its  meaning,  not  only  a  pure  and 
immutable  love  of  rectitude,  but  an  infinite  abhorrence  of 
vice ;  that  is,  of  the  omission,  or  the  violation  of  the  duties  of 
the  moral  law.  But,  besides  this  peculiar  meanmg  of  the 
^rm,  as  expressing  a  single  attribute  of  the  divine  mind,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  to  express  the 
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aggregate,  and  the  most  complete  idea  of  all  his  moral  per* 
fectioiia. — ^Perhaps  tke  philosophy  of  PagaDUim  maj  never 
have  perfectly  reached  these  just  conceptions  of  the  divine 
character,  but,  certainly,  they  are  the  dictates  of  enlight- 
ened reason.  And  whatever  absurdities  are  discoverable 
m  the  vulgar  superstition,  concerning  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  heathen ;  yet,  among  their  wiser  sages,  their  supreme 
God  was  invested  with  all  the  moral  virtues  and  perfections 
indicated  by  natural  conscience. 


By  the  attribute  of  goodness  is  meant  to  be  expressed 
the  disposition  or  tendency  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  impart 
happiness  to  the  creatures  he  haff  formed,  in  a  way  accom- 
modated, to  their  respective  states  of  being.     This  attribute 
we  ascribe  to  the  Deity  from  the  tendencies  to  benevolent 
affection,  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  and 
from  that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  which  exist  in  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Universe,  and  which,  so  naturally  and 
strongly,  associate  themselves  with  the  ideas  of  beneficence 
in  their  author.     It  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
so  many  tribes  of  creatures  capable  in  a  high  degree  of 
jdeaaurable  sjei^sation,  and  actually  enjoyipg  it  in  different 
ways.     All  these  facts  contribute  to  impress  on  the  mind  an 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
When  we  contemplate  an  individual  animal,  what  an  im- 
mense complexity  of  parts  do  we  observe  combined  in  one 
syttem,  all  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment 
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Of  the  almighfj  power,  and  iDfioite  wisdom  of  the  Deitj, 
there  can  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledge his  being.  No  more  can  we  doubt  of  his  eternal  ' 
existence,  and  universal  presence,  although  we  are  npt  Me 
to  form  distinct  and  definite  ideas  concerning  his  relations  to 
infinite  duration  and  space.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  consume 
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from  the  sacred  scriptures,  to  express  the  purity  of  the  di- 
vine  nature,  and  its  infinite  distance  from  all  moral  imper- 
fection.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  strongest  word  in  our 
language  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  unchangeable  love  of  the 
eternal  and  essential  rectitude  of  the  moral  law,  which  he 
has  prescribed  to  his  rational  creatures,  the  outlines  of  which 
he  has  traced  upon  the  human  conscience,  but  its  perfect 
rule,  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  revealed  word.  And  it 
seems  further  to  carry  in  its  meaning,  not  only  a  pure  and 
immutable  love  of  rectitude,  but  an  infinite  abhorrence  of 
vice ;  that  is,  of  the  omission,  or  the  violation  of  the  duties  of 
the  moral  law.  But,  besides  this  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
^rm,  as  expressmg  a  single  attribute  of  the  divine  mind,  it  is 
often  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  to  express  the 
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■ggr^ite,  ud  the  most  complete  idei  of  all  his  monl  per- 
fectiant.— Perhapi  the  pbitowpb^  of  Pa^nkm  ma;  never 
have  perTectl;  reached  these  juil  concepliona  of  the  divuie 
character,  but,  certainly,  tiiey  are  the  dictates  of  eDli^ht- 
cued  reason.  Aad  whatever  absurdities  are  diw»venble 
ia  the  rolgar  superstitioii,  concerDiog  the  inferior  deities  of 
the  heathen ;  yet,  among  their  wiser  sages,  their  supreme 
God  was  invealed  with  all  tbe  mond  virtuea  and  perfectiont 
indicated  by  aatnral  conscience. 
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tbe  disposition  or  tendency  of  tbe  Divine  Nature  to  impart 
bappiness  to  the  creatures  be  has  formed,  in  a  way  accom- 
I, to  tbeir  respcclive  slates  of  being.  This  attribute 
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of  the  crMfure,  which  manifestly  indicate  the  will  and  in* 
tention  of  the  author;  and  show  the  pains  and  contrivance, 
if  these  terms  may  be  applied  to  the  Deity,  which  he  has  used 
to  render  that  creature  comfortable  and  happy.  But,  when  we 
behold  creation  filled  with  innumerable  species  of  being,  and, 
under  each  species,  innumerable  individuals,  down  to  the 
meanest  insect  tribes,  in  which  we  dfaM^em  the  same  multi* 
plicity  of  organs,  and  the  same  systematic  combination  and 
subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  enjoyment,  how  does  the 
evidence  of  the  divine  benignity  and  goodness  rise  in  our 
view  ?  The  air,  the  earth,  the  sea,  are  full  of  animated  and 
happy  being.     Men  often  overlook  these  examples  of  be- 
nevolent design,  sometimes,  from  not  perceiving  the  immedi- 
ate utility  of  the  creatures  in  the  system  of  creation,  and 
sometimes,  from  their  extreme  minuteness.    But  the  minutest 
insect,  is,  equally  with  the  largest  or  most  rational  animal, 
susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of  happy  ex- 
istence.    And,  in  the  eye  of  the  inGnite  being,  there  is 
much  less  difierence  between  an  insect  and  a  man,  than  our 
vanity  inclines  us  to  conceive.     Every  creature,  in  its  re* 
spective  sphere,  is  destined  to  some  useful  purpose  in  the 
universal  system* 

It  is  weU  remariced  by  natural  historians,  that  the  benigni- 
ty of  the  Deity  is  visible,  not  only  in  the  structure  of  animal 
nature,  subserving  so  admirably  the  purposes  of  preserva- 
tfoflli  comfort,  and  defonce ;  but  in  annexing  such  agreeable 
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and  pletaant  flensations,  bejoDd  what  mere  neceflritj  reqciir- 
ed  for  sobektence,  to  the  gratification  oS  all  the  apetitef , 
and  even  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  aoinal  nature. 
Hunger  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prompt  men  to 
eat,  an  operation  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  But 
the  Creator  has  added  to  our  food  a  relish,  which  seems  to 
have  had  no  other  purpose,  but  to  increase  the  pleasure  of 
existence.  The  objects  around  us,  in  the  structure  of  the 
world,  might  have  been  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of  utility^ 
although  thej  had  not  possesessed  that  beauty,  fragrance,  or 
harmony,  which  affords  such  charms  to  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  There,  certainly,  nerer  could  have  existed 
such  exquisite  adaptations  of  objects  to  the  senses,  and  of  the 
senses  to  their  objects,  if  the  Creator  had  not  intended  them 
for  the  ends  of  animal,  and  especially  of  human  felicity. 
Not  to  mention  in  man  his  superior  powers  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  enjoyment,  which  open  a  much  wider 
and  nobler  field  of  happiness  to  human  nature. 

But  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  spend  your  time  b  proving 
the  reality  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  is  borne  in  so  many 
examples  on  the  whole  face  of  nature,  as  to  account  for 
some  appearances,  and  to  remove  some  objections,  which 
have  been  thought  to  contradict  it  in  the  onler  of  divine 
providence.     These  consist  in  the  numerous  evils  evidently 
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nangled  with  good  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 
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by  the  rarplaa  of  the  one  above  the  other.  By  sach  a  cal- 
cuIatiOD,  how  m^ht  mankiod  extinguish  every  complaint  of 
the  evUs  of  lifei  and  justify  perfectly  the  benignity  of  the 
Creator.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  each  individual 
oo^ti  b  thn  way,  to  frame  with  respect  to  himself,  a  (rue 
philoaopher  may  justly  infer  for  the  whole  species ;  unless 
any  man  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine^  that  existence 
doDie  g^ves  him  a  claim  on  the  beneficence  of  his  Maker  for 
the  highest  grade  of  felicity. 

Bat,  why,  it  oily  be  asked,  should  we  be  left  to  estimate 
fMir  grade  in  the  scale  of  "happy  being  by  the  surplusage  of 
pleasure  above  pain  ?  or  why  should  pain  exist  at  all  in  the 
system  of  a  purely  benevolent  being? — Satisfactorily  to  an- 
swer these,  and  a  thousand  other  inquiries,  which  might  be 
inatituted  on  this  subject,  would,  probably,  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  and  the  infinite  relations  of  the  universe,  which 
none  but  the  Deity  himself  can  possess.  We  can,  there- 
fore, expect  only  from  revelation  the  information  which  we 
desire,  as  far  as  he  b  pleased  to  impart  it.  But  while  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  feeble  lights  of  our  own  reason 
alone,  fi>r  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  spring  out  of  the 
GombioationB  of  an  infinite  system,  we  must  be  contented  with 
such  probabilities  only  as  it  can  yield  us.*    I^  in  the  scale 


*ll^oiciiig,  howerer,  that  when  we  have  explored  reason  to  the  almost,  we, 
at  cbriftiain,  itUl  eqjoy  the  raperior  illumination  of  the  sacred  scriptures^  whence, 
if  we  GtDoot  derive  such  lights  ai  will  satisfy  every  inquiry  of  an  ambitious  can- 
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of  existeiice»  then,  there  be  a  place  for  such  a  being  as  man, 
with  just  fluch  a  measure  of  intellect,  and  sensibility,  and  witb 
just  such  principles  of  action,  continoallj  requiring  excite- 
ment, and  correction ;  and,  especially,  if  it  be  conceived 
that  he  is  placed  in  the  present  world,  in  a  state  of  discipline, 
and  probation,  for  a  future  period,  and  a  higher  condition  of 
existence,  a  supposition  which,  to  philosophy,  is  as  proba;* 
ble,  as,  to  religion,  it  is  certain,  may  not  all  the  pains  which 
enter  into  the  moral  culture  of  this  life,  be  regarded  as  tbm 
discipline  of  a  wise  and  gracious  parent,  and,  therefore,  as 
essential  parts  of  a  most  benevolent  system  ?  Let  us  con- 
template the  relation  which  the  pains  necessarily  incident  to 
human  nature,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  have  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  powers,  and,  consequently,  to  its  happiness. 
The  wants  of  man  contribute  to  rouse  the  industry,  and  ha- 
bitual exertion  of  all  his  faculties  of  body,  and  mind,  on 
which  their  vigor,  and  perfection  principally  depend.  A  pa- 
radise, in  which  all  his  wants  should  be  spontaneously  sup- 
plied from  the  abundance  of  the  soil,  and  all  his  senses  grat- 
ified by  its  fragrance,  its  beauty,  and  luxuriant  sweets, 
would  deteYiorate  the  human  character,  and  sink  the  noblest 
creature  in  the  world  into  a  lazy,  torpid,  and  vicious  animal. 
The  happinesti,  no  less  than  the  improvement  of  our  nature, 


oiity,  we  may,  at  leut,  draw  competent  ntiifactioD  for  an  humble  and  rational 
piety ;  particularly,  witb  regard  to  this  qnewtion,  wh|f  human  nature  exift«  in  its 
present  state  of  imperfection,  requiring  the  eorrectiou  and  diicipiioe  of  the  paiSt 
and  luftrings,  which  in  thii  state  are  attached  to  it? 
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liaB  chiefly  in  constant,  and  useful  employment,  stimuhte^ 
by  the^e  necessary  vants*  Enjoyment  seldom  yields  plea- 
inres  equal  to  tliose,  which  arise  out  of  the  activity  requisite 
to  procure  it.  The  rery  eflforts  excited  by  pain,  or  want,  in 
«0  ordinary  cases,  or  by  the  apprehension  of  them,  often 
produce  a  satisfaction,  or  diversion  to  the  mind,  which  far 
overbalance  their  evils.  Want  whets  uigenuity ;  danger 
and  suSfering  call  into  operation  the  virtues  of  courage  and 
fortitude,  which  communicate  a  character  of  grandeur,  and 
nobleness  to  the  mind,  which  often  raise  it  superior  to  the  ills 
of  life.  And  labour,  however  it  might  be  the  curse  of  man 
fallen  from  the  perfection  of  a  superior  nature,  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  blessing  of  bis  present  existence.  Beflectioos  of 
a  similar  nature  might  arise  from  an  attentive  consideration  of 
every  particular  evil  to  which  human  life  is  exposed.  And, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  how  cnuch  more  justly  may  we  re- 
gard them  as  a  part  of  the  benevolent  discipline  of  our 
heavenly  Father?  They  are  the  correctors  of  the  pas- 
sions— they  assist  the  habits  of  reflection — and  often  recall 
the  mind  from  pursuits  injurious  to  its  virtue,  and  its  true 
interests. 

But,  instead  of  examining  the  various  evils  of  life,  and  shew- 
bg  how  the  goodness  of  God  is  afiecterl  in  permitting  their 
existence,  I  shall  select  only  a  few ;  believing  that,  if,  in 
these,  the  benevolence  of  the  'livine  adminislration  can  be 
justified,  even  to  our  limited  unuerstanding,  a  hint  may  b^ 
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tuggefltedy  or  a  clue  given,  by  which  its  Tindicatioii  may  be 
pursued  in  other  cases. — For  example,  take  ihe  circumataa- 
ces  attending  our  entrance  into  the  world,  and  our  departiue 
from  it,  which  have  been  thought  to  involve  serious  objee* 
lions  against  the  benignity  of  the  Creator.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  it  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  the  pains  of 
bearing,  nursing,  and  educating  children,  with  the  diseases 
and  dangers  of  infancy,  which  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  pe- 
culiar afflictions  on  the  human  race,  will  be  found,  on  ex* 
amming  their  connexions,  and  all  their  relations,  to  be  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  existence  of  society,  and  the  felicity 
of  social  life.  If  children,  like  the  young  of  other  animals, 
were  able  to  run  as  soon  as  born,  and  procure  their  own  sub- 
sistence, with  almost  no  dependence  on  the  care  of  a  parent, 
the  powerful  ties,  and  sweet  endearments  of  parental  affec- 
tion, and  of  filial  duty,  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
known. The  union  and  happiness  of  domestic  society 
would  be  dissolved ;  and  civil  society,  of  which  domestic  is 
the  germ,  and  the  principal  support,  could  not  exist.  Man 
would  be  a  solitary  and  ferocious  savage.  The  facility  of 
rearing  cLildren,  and  their  early  independence  on  a  parent's 
care,  would  give  the  strongest  encouragement  to  a  vagrant, 
and  licebtious  concubinage,  destructive  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  of  the  dearest  interests  of  human  nature.  Besides,  the 
diseases  of  pregnancy,  as  human  nature  is  now  constituted, 
and  the  pains  and  dangers  of  child-birth,  serve  to  endear 
the  parents  to  each  other,  by  the  weakness,  tenderness,  and 
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dependence,  of  the  mother ;  by  the  honor,  generositj ,  and 
Qjmpathy,  of  the  father ;  and,  a  hundred  fold,  to  endear 
the  child  to  the  parent.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  princi- 
ple in  human  nature,  that  the  troubles  and  continual  solici- 
tudes of  nursing,  and  of  education,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary diseases,  and  hazards  of  infancy,  greatly  augment  the 
strength  of  parental  attachments,  and  lay  the  most  firm,  and 
lasting  foundation  of  the  unions,  subordmations,  and  harmo- 
nious affections,  first,  of  domestic,  and  afterwards,  of  civil 
society.  In  these  pains,  then,  which  haye  been  selecte4  as 
specious  objections  against  the  benignity  of  the  divine  ad- 
mimstration  of  the  government  of  the  world,  we  find  some  of 
the  principal  sources  of  human  happiness. 

\ 

As  to  the  manner  of  terminating  the  present  state  of  ex- 
btence  by  death,  the  necessity  of  this  order  arises  out  of 
the  structure  of  our  nature.  Death  is  only  the  way  of  giving 
to  successive  generations,  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of 
exbtence.  If  this  part  of  the  plan  of  divine  providence 
must  be  changed,  the  whole  order  of  life  must  be  changed 
with  it.  There  could  be  no  such  creature  as  man  in  the 
scale  of  being.  The  institution  of  the  sexes  must  be  de- 
stroyed ;  the  multiplication  of  the  species  must  cease.  The 
modes  of  subsistence,  on  the  products  of  the  earth,  which 
can  sustam  only  a  definite  number,  must  be  done  away. 
And,  with  these,  as  the  whole  state  of  human  life,  is  con- 
nected together  by  a  close  unbroken  chain,  must  cease  the 


Operations  of  agriculture,  and  the  entire  system  of  the  prt* 
sent  occupations  and  pursuits  of  men.  Man,  himself,  wonU 
be  the  first  to  object  to  such  a  new  order  of  things.— ff  ' 
death,  then,  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  human  economy, 
and,  to  man  himself,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  change  it,  if 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  so  many  other  changes,  still 
more  unfriendly  to  the  comfort,  and  wishes  of  mankind,  the 
only  question  which  remains  is,  in  what  manner  it  may  be 
best  accomplished,  so  as  to  attain  the  most  useful  ends  of 
its  institution  ? — If  even  the  whole  of  human  existence  were 
to  be  terminated  by  death,  this  last  act  of  our  being,  so  justly 
formidable  to  our  frailty  and  imperfection,  is  but  a  momenta- 
ry pang,  which  has  been  far  overpaid  by  the  pleasures  of 
life ;  but  if,  as  religion  assures  us,  and  philosophy  renders 
probable,  this  life  is  only  a  period  of  discipline  and  probation 
for  another  state  of  being,  and  death  is  the  avenue  through 
which  we  must  pass  to  it,  certainly  no  method  of  approach- 
ing that  decisive  crisis  could  be  imagined  more  benelicial, 
than  that  which  exists,  of  attaining  every  good  moral  end 
connected  with  it : — that  is,  of  making  the  descent  to  the 
grave  easy  to  the  virtuous — of  impressing  a  salutary,  but 
not  oppressive  fear  on  all,  as  a  useful  restraint  from  vice— 
of  preserving  the  mind,  by  its  extreme  uncertainty,  always 
vigilant  and  attentive  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  which 

is  the  best  preparation  for  a  trnn<]uil  exit  from  life and 

finally,  of  inducing  it  to  holi!  its  present  pleasures  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  obedient  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the 
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hope  of  exchangiog  them  for  such  as  are  higher  and  more 
perfect 

To  pursue  the  vindication  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the 
introduction  of  other  physical  evils  into  the  general  adminis* 
Iration  of  the  government  of  this  world,  would,  to  the  reflect- 
ii^  reader,  I  trust,  be  wholly  unnecessary."*^  Of  the  moral 
evib  which  afflict  the  world,  their  origin,  and  their  cure ; 
and  how  they  are  made  io  illustrate  the  benignity,  and  mer- 
cjr  of  God  to  mankind,  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  account 
is  to  be  derived  from  revelation*  The j  arise  from  an  abuse 
of  the  passions,  and  the  moral  liberty  of  man ;  but  reason, 
would  be  deplorably  at  a  loss  to  find  her  way,  in  the  maze  of 
doubts,  and  perplexities,  which  attend  their  existence,  in  the 
economy  of  a  benevolent  Deity,  if  revelation  did  not  put  a 
filament  in  her  hand,  or  extend  a  taper  before  her  footsteps, 
io  conduct  her  throuc^h  the  labyrinth.  The  elucidation  of 
this  subject  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  and 
will  receive  all  the  lights,  which  we  can  shed  upon  it  from  the 
holy  scriptures,  under  the  heads  of  the  covenant  of  works, 
and  the  covenant  of  grace. 

The  only  attribute  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that 
of  justice.     It  is  an  invariable  determination  in  the  Divine 

•  Oo  the  pbTsical  evils  iocident  te  the  animal  crcaUoD,  and  particularly  on  that 
wder  of  aature,  which  baj  destinftd  the  weaker  part  as  the  prey  of  the  more  pow- 
erful, tee  many  judicious  reflections  in  Dr.  Palcy's  natural  theolog>',  near  the 
•onclniSoii* 
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Aliady  to  render  to  all  his  creatures  accordiog  to  tfiair 
works—to  the  virtuousy  reward — to  the  vicious,  puoisli- 
ment.  This  attribute  we  ascribe  to  Ood  from  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  in  our  own 
breasts*— As  philosophy  delights  to  trace  the  most  comj^ 
cated  causes  and  effects  to  the  simplest  principles,  justice 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  only  one  expression  of  infi- 
nite iienerolence,  in  which,  by  proper  correctives,  restraints, 
and  examples,  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  paasions 
may  be  prevented,  and  individuals  deterred  from  seeking 
their  own  enjoymaats,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  greater  good,  in 
violating  the  general  laws  of  order  and  happiness. 

Justice  has,  by  divines,  been  dbtinguished  into  two 
kind*-— distributive,  and  vindictive.  The  former  has  been 
ahr^ady  defined,  and  may  be  applied  for  the  reformatioD,  as 
well  as  punishment  of  the  oflfender ;  Ibo  fetter  is  conceived  to 
be  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  vice,  simply  for  its  own 
intrinsic  desnerit,  without  any  respect  to  the  reformation  of 
the  iodi\  idual»  or  any  ulterior  regsid  to  a  farther  good  end, 
except  thr  ^YiK'rai  jsooii  of  the  universe*  Consdeoce,  in 
th^  nature  of  its  reprehen«ions«  makes  us  perceive  that  guilt 
*  doserve*  such  ioAictiou ;  ami  in  its  aniicipatiotis,  in  conae- 
queoee  of  siHiie  atrocKma  acts  of  iniquity,  often  leads  tbe 
crikuiiut  de^^uirii^ty  to  tVar  it%  The«v  tacts  appear  to  indi- 
C4it«»  that  the  di^tihciwii  baa  a  i^  feuirfatioa  in  iHitwo^^> 
And  in  these  apprebsttsiMMk  piobab^«  ve  dboem  tte 


fource  of  thcMe  Uoodj  ritei  of  mipentitioii,  which,  on  so  ma-  * 
wy  pagan  altars,  have  dishonoured  the  name  of  religion.' 

On  this  subject,  a  theological  question  has  been  raised  of 
great  importance  to  religion— whether,  m  consistency  with 
the  justice  and  holiness  oi  the  Divine  Nature,  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  by  any  creature,  be  pardonable  without  a 
complete  atonement,  or  a  full  execution  of  its  penalty  ?  If 
justice  be  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  and  its  claims,  in 
consequence  be  as  necessary  as  his  existence,  the  forgive- 
ness of  an^  offender,  can  never  be  a  gratuitous  exercise  'of 
mere  mercy.  From  this  principle,  results  an  inference, 
which  is  deeply  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion ;<-*t1ie  necessity  of  complete  atonement  to  the  violated 
law,  and  vindication  of  the  perfections  of  God,  in  the  person 
of-  a  mediator,  perfectly  adequate  to  render  this  satisfaction, 
in  order  to  the  exercise  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  hu- 
man sinner.  The  discussion  of  this  question  sflso,  belongs 
to  the  second  branch  of  this  treatise,  and  will  find  its  place 
under  the  head  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

III.  OF  THC  PRIirCIPLES  OF  HCMAH  DUTT. 

In  the  science  of  Natural  Religion,  the  first  subject  of  in- 
Festigation  is  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Almighty 
God  the  Creator ;  whence  we  may  learn  the  duties  of  human 
nature,  as  they  relate  to  the  various  beings  wUli  v^Yvov!^  i«^ 
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are '  connected.  Virtue  is  the  subject  of  supreme  concern 
fo  mankind.  It  is  the  performance  of  all  oar  duties  from 
proper  principles,  and  with  right  affections.  The  detail  of 
these  duties  and  affections,  as  far  as  nature  simply  is  oar 
guide,  is  beautifully  pursued  in  the  two  celebrated  treatises 
of  the  Roman  orator,  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  human 
duty.^  They  would  be  too  tedious  to  be  detailed  in  the 
present  system.  All  I  shall  aim  at,  in  this  place,  therefore 
will  be  to  reduce  them  under  proper  classes,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exhibit  a  distinct  and  systematic  view  of  their  general 
principles,  and  very  briefly  to  present  the  ground  and  rea* 
sons  of  each. 


Fereii 


The  duties  of  morality  may  be  divided  in  different  ways, 
either,  according  to  the  principles  from  which  they  spring, 
and  which  govern  their  exercise,  or  according  to  the  objects 
on  which  they  terminate.  The  former  division  was  general- 
ly adopted  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  classed  them 
under  the  heads  of  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  for« 
titude.  The  latter  is  more  commonly  employed  by  chris- 
tian writers,  who  arrange  them  under  the  heads  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  God,,  to  our  fellow  men,  and  to  ourselves. 
'Under  the  distribution  of  the  virtues  made  by  the  ancients, 
all  the  practical  duties  of  life  were  embraced  with  all  the 
speculative  questiras,  which  philosophers  have  raised  od  the 

•  M.  T.'Ciccro  de  i»tur%  aforum,— €i  de  oiQeiii. 
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subject  of  duty.  But  the  more  modern  division,  introduced 
chieflj  by  christian  writers,  containing  a  more  obvious,  and 
convenient  distribution,  I  shall  follow  in  our  present  disqui- 
sition. 


OF    OUR    DUTIES    TO    GOD. 


The  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  which  ought  to  oc- 
cupy our  first  attention,  may  be  distributed  into  those  which 
are  external,  and  those  which  are  internal :  or  into  those 
which  are  general  and  those  which  are  particular.  Our  gen- 
eral duties  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  piety  and  virtue ; 
and  because  they  constitute  the  moral  law  of  the  universe, 
prescribed  by  God  himself,  in  the  very  structure  of  human 
nature,  conformity  to  their  dictates  is  justly  regarded  as  obe- 
dience to  him*  The  particular  duties  terminate  immediate- 
ly on  God  as  their  object,  and  include  both  the  devout  af- 
factions  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  natural  and  external  ex- 
pressions of  those  affections.— The  devout  affections  from 
which,  as  from  their  natural  source,  flow  all  the  streams  of 
pious  obedience  to  our  Creator  in  this  life,  are  love,  rever- 
ence, and  resignation.  And,  of  such  profound  and  universal 
obedience,  the  active  spring  is  love ;  which,  to  be  sincere, 
ought  to  be  supreme.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  expressed  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  than  in  any  other  writings;  Thou 
9h€Ut  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  with  all  thy 
tovXy  with  all  thy  strengthf  and  with  all  thy  mind.    This 
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afibctioQ  b  the  jmrn  mind,  hat  respect  to  all  the  attribotei  of 
the  Deitjr ;  bat  chieflj  to  bii  moral  perfiectbosi  and  especial- 
I7,  to  that  infinite  goodness  on  which,  we,  and  all  ttaoffi  do 
constantly  depend. 

Reverence  is,  less  an  active,  than  a  restraining  principle, 

and  is  calcobted  to  impose  a  salutary  check  on  the  passions 

« 
of  mankind^  surrounded  and  stimolatedi  as  they  constantly 

are,  by  powerful  temptations  to  Tice.  This  aiTection  res* 
pects,  principally,  the  infinite  greatness,  wisdom,  power,  and 
hdiness  of  God.  It  is  a  principle  essential  to  the  existence 
of  piety  and  Tirtue,  m  creatures  so  imperfect  and  prone  to 
eril  as  mankind.  From  the  profound  degree  in  which  it 
prevails  in  the  pious  mind,  and  ongjbt  ever  to  prevail  in  the 
hiflnan  soul,  if  is  justly  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  styled  the 
"  fear  of  Bod*  This  virtue  was  held  in  peculiar  honour  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  by  that  wise  peo- 
ple. And  their  most  dbtioguished  writers  inform  us,  that 
they  •regarded  the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cred offices  of  religion,  as  the  basis  of  the  public  virtue,  and 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  How  much  more  tmth 
and  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  principle  in  an  en- 
lightened christian  country ! 

Absolute  resigmition  to  the  will  of  Gbd,  and  the  wise  ar- 
rangements of  his  providence,  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  last 
place,  as  belonging  to  oor  internal  Aities.    It  implies  entire 
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>iifideBce  ifl  the  wndom,  jutice,  andgoodoets,  of  the  infinite 
[ind  ;  and  a  deep  conviction  ct  the  narrownew  of  our  own 
odentanding)  and  the  imperfection  of  oar  own  riews,  as  to 
hat  is  good  or  ill  for  U8.  Resignation,  restii^  on  these 
rinciples,  begets  not  only  a  grateful  acknowledgment  ct  the 
lanifold  blessings  of  divine  providence,  but  a  snbmissive  ac* 
niescence  in  the  will  of  Heaven  under  its  most 'afflictive 
ispensations ;  believing  that,  although  we  maj  not  be  able 
I  discern  their  ultimate  rehtions  to  anj  beneficent  end» 
ither  to  ourselves,  or  others,  yet  are  they  all  reasonable  and 
1st,  and  good ;  and  necessarily  sprmging  out  of  the  aH*wise 
rrangements  of  the  universal  system  under  the  government 
[God.  This  disposition  of  mind  is  equally  opposed  to  all 
iscontent  and  repining  at  the  course  of  providence,  and  to 
1  vain  reliance  upon  its  aids,  while  we  presumptuously  qpg- 
!ct  our  own  duties.  It  tends  to  produce  that  placid  sereni- 
f  of  soul,  so  becoming  the  character  of  resigned  piety,  and 
)  awaken  the  active  and  prudent  exertions,  which  virtue  re- 
iiires  of  every  good  man,  in  dependence  on  Ood,  to  improve 
lie  felicity  of  bis  condition,  and  his  honourable  standing 
1  life. 


OF  OUR  EXTERNAL  DUTIES. 


The  external  duties,  which  we  owe  to  God,  comprise 
very  decent  outward  expression  of  the  pious  sentiments  of 
le  heart.     They  are  all  embraced  under  the  general  tvam* 
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of  divine  fvor«&tp,  for  which,  however,  nttural  ranon  fai 
not  prescribed  any  precise  and  definite  form* 

Different  nations,  and  different  tecti  of  religion,  have  each 
adopted  a  peculiar  .ceremonial.  No  sanctity  ought  to  be  a»- 
cribed  to  rites,  exclusively  of  the  afiectioin  which  they  are 
designed  to  assist ;  or  any  further  than  they  are  proper  ex- 
pressions of  the  devout  dispositions  of  the  soul.  But  all 
ritey  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  respect,  which  custom  has 
sanctified  by  their  sacred  use,  among  any  people,  or  so  asso- 
ciated with  their  religious  ideas,  as  to  be  to  them  the  most  se- 
rious,  and  affecting  expression  of  their  devotional  exercises* 
In  considering  the  general  question,  of  the  utility  of  rites 
and  forms  in  religion,  and  how  they  may  be  applied  in  the 
moat  effectual  manner  to  answer  th^  design  of  impressing  the 
beait  in  divine  worship,  and  aiding  its  pious  emotions,  reason 
will  decide,  that  the  ceremonial  ought  to  be,  neither  too  sim- 
ple, nor  too  multifarious  and  splendid.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind are  so  much  governed  by  sensible  impressions,  as  sel- 
dom to  be  able  to  support,  with  proper  fervency,  a  religioD 
which  aims  to  be  wholly  intellectual,  and  scorns  any  alliance 
with  the  senses ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  senses  are  apt  to  be 
80  mucK  amused  with  a  ceremonial  too  splendid,  or  multib- 
rious,  as,  in  time,  to  exclude  the  heart  and  understanding 
from  divine  worship,  and  to  substitute,  m  its  room,  only  a  firi- 
voloBs  auperatition* 
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The  essentbl  parts  of  a  rational  worships  in  wfaatever  cer^ 
emoniea  it  b  clotbed,  are  adorationy  thanksgiving,  confesaion^ 
aad  prayer.  Adoration,  relates  to  the  infinite  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  for  which  we  ought,  in  our  devotions,  to  feel,  and 
express  the  highest  veneration.  Thanicsgiving,  is  employed 
■I  giving  utterance  to  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  of  those 
nmuaerable  mercies,  which  we  continually  ^ceive  from  hiou 
CoBfession,  respects  our  manifold  offences  and  omissions  of 
dutfrn  And  finally,  prayer  regards  those  mercies  of  which 
we  have  need^  and  which  we  ought  humbly  and  submissive- 
Ij  to  ask  of  him,  either  for  ourselves,  or  for  others* 

These  duties,  being  continually  explained  and  inculcated 
in  the  public  institutions  of  religion,  wiU  not  require  any  fur- 
ther illustration  in  this  place.  Two  objections,  however, 
have  been  so  plausibly  urged  against  the  duty  of  divine  wor- 
ahip  in  general,  that  they  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  pass  with* 
oot  a  particular  answer* 

It  is  said,  in  tne  first  place,  to  convey  an  unworthy  idea  of 
the  Sopreme  Deity,  to  suppose  that  be  derives  pleasure  from 
hearii^  his  perfections  repeated,  or  bis  praises  extolled  by 
mortals,  in  acts  of  adoration,  as  if,  by  such  adulatory  ad- 
dresses,'his  displeasure  could  be  averted,  or  his  mercy  brib- 
ed.— It  is  equally  unworthy  the  Divine  Majesty,  it  is  alleg- 
ed, to  believe  that  humiliating  confessions  from  such  imper- 
fisct  bdngs  can  be  acceptable  to  him  who  already  knows  and 
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pities  all  their  errors ;  or  that  he  can  require  of  tbem  fbrnial 
acknowledgmeDta  for  the  acts  of  beneficence,  which  it  ii 
agreeable  to  his  nature  to  bestow,  and  for  which  no  acknowl^ 
edgments  can  make  any  requital. 

To  these  unfair  representations,  it  may  be  replied  with 
justice,  that  it  is  an  essential  law  of  our  nature,  that  all  hi^ 
sentiments,   or   strong  affections,  naturally  seek  for  aome 
means  by  which  to  express  themselves.     If  therefore,  we 
feel,  as  virtuous,  and  pious  men  ought  to  feel,  towards  the 
Author  of  our  being,  to  check  this  dutiful  expression  of  oor 
emotions,  would  be  to  stifle  the  most  reasonable  impulses  dC 
the  heart;   and  not  to  feel  them,  would  be  the  proof  of  aa. 
cold  and  corrupted  souL 

I  add,  that  the  most  natural,  and  laudable  affections,  when. 
they  are  suppressed,  and  entirely  locked  up  within  the  heart, 
necessarily  languish,  and,  at  length,  cease  to  be  percdved. 
The  strong,  and  ingenuous  emotions  of  unfeigned  piety 
will  ever  seek  for  some  mode  of  external  expression,  and  the 
repeated  expression  of  them  in  the  acts  of  a  visible  worship, 
will  reciprocally,  give  strength  to  the  inward  temper  firom 
which  they  flow.  An  external  worship,  then,  is  founded  on 
principles  of  the  soundest  reason,  and  most  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  It  cannot,  by  any  person,  who 
thinks  wisely  of  the  Deity,  be  supposed  to  be  enjoined  for 
any  gratification  which  he  receives  from  the  praises,  or  pros- 
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/ 
tttei  €f  a  boBg  10  inqpcrfect  at  man.    It  can  be  demand- 


ed ooljr  fhm  that  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  re- 

worship  for  its  own  essential  reedtode^  and  for  its 

inflaence  in  coltirating  tlie  aflfections  and  habits  of 

pelTt  ir  which  it  is  so  admirabljr  fitted.    For  adoration  of 

tfm  4Mne  perfectbns,  while  it  impresses  the  pious  mind 

wrilbsar«wfid  reverence  of  the  Dtiiy,  tends  to  elevate  the 

iamt  'of  its  okmsI  fieelings,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  the  po- 

ritjr  of  An  ebject  jof  its  worship. — The  grateful  recollection 

ef  the.  dMne  mercies,  in  the  immedkte  presence  of  Ood, 

In  €9aBrm  the  afiectiooate  purposes  of  dutjr,  and  obe- 

tn  him«— On  the  contrary,  the  penitent  confession  of 

the  sins  and  errors  of  life,  helps  to  arm  the  soul  against  its 

own  wnakness,  and  its  impure  passions.    And  finally,  the 

wUch  we  address  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for 

which  we  need,  either  for  the  present  life,  or  in 

a  future  and  higher  eidstence,  remind  us,  contin- 

wtBft  of  oar  dependence  on  him  for  all  things ;  and  awaken, 

.1^  Aal  remembrance,  the  profoundest  sentiments  of  piety. 

-  CSsB  Aere  be  more  proper  means  of  cultivating  in  human 

An  best  and  noblest  affections  of  the  heart  ? 


The  aecood  objection,  which  perhaps,  is  more  plausible, 
una  supported  on  stronger  metaphysical  ground,  is  di^ 
iwctid  iflHSt  the  efficacy,  and  consequently  the  utility  of 
pnty«r»  emph^ed  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  the  divine  favour, 
io  mr  .public,  or  private-  devotions.— The  order  of 


Oe  UBfOrw,  nd  tba  elarml  tiwi  oT  cuMi  wi.i^irtfc,  -; 
bare,  from  the  begiooin^  been  Gied  by  iii6mi«  wkdiMi  ~ 
And  the  hv*  whkli  tuTe  bean  abblnfaed  by  ditiae  *!■■ 
don.ue  u  nncbugoBble  u  (hoH  ■hkli  ha,yt  beeii;iioriba4 
to  necenily,.orfite^»-Why,  IbcD,  it  ■  demnilafl^  ■NiiM 
we  prty?  If  pra-eitiblitlied  uutei  mtDrtUy  ctxpenitlt' . 
tbe  prodaction  of  tbe  eVeot,  it  mtut  take  pl£ce  iadepMilHifr 
ly  of  oar  prayen.  If  otherwiu,  we  pny  in  vain.  Tbe 
'  braalh  of  mocUb  cannot  change  the  eternal  «rdar  of  (hinpi 
— Ttiti  is  the  objection  pbced  in  the  atrongesi  ptnnt  of  li^t. 
— To  obviate  it,  let  it  be  obacrved  that  prayer  can  havo  on- 
ly two  ends  in  view ;  either  to  cultivate  the  moni  qnalttiei 
of  the  iwar^  and  thereby  oblaui  ihoae  apiritoal  Ueaaii^ 
which,  in  the  order  of  providence  are  connected  with  them, 
or  to  procure  tboae  external,  and  temporal  gooda  which  we 
■oUcit  in  pmynr.  To  obtain  Ihe  former,  we  have  leen  that 
prayer,  wHb  every  other  part  of  divine  wonliip,  poaaeeaet  ' 
VI  obviouB  and  acknowledged  influence.  The  atren  of  ths 
objection,  therefore,  preaaea  on  the  btter ;  bat  admita  of  tUl- 
Ufflpie  and  unconalrained  acdution. — From  the  aaperktrity  «# 
inteliect  to  matter,  and  of  the  moral  to  the  physical  order  of 
(hinge,  there  ia  the  highest  pnrinbility  that  Ihe  kttor  tarn ' 
been  created  wholly  in  aubservientiy  to  the  fonner.  If  Ail 
principle  be  admitted,  will  it  not  mult  ii  a  natural  conn^ 
qnence  that  the  Creator  may  have  ao  adjusted  the  pbydcil 
to  (he  moral  order  of  things,  that,  fomeeing  the  Atctn,  and'  - 
reaaooabla  detiret  of   good  ato,  who  are  lui   chBdra^.-'j 


ftii  <ipi«lrtiin  ofetoHi,  ■nd  (he  trun  of  «TflDli  iliall  be  • 
■Mh  a^  at  \ho  proper  lime,  tad  in  the  w*j  moit  agraeabld 
la  Ui  tafirito  wiMloa,  to  con«tpond  with  tbA''  pnyen,  if  it 
i»MgWM  Mbertow  th«  Uemng  T  For  m  perfsct  ii  hb  tara- 
tamthigti  that,  wHh  regard  1o  hii  iofiiiila  ticw,  no  event 
■i^M>l^4|aUandMfiaBr^  but  all  Ihinp  an  immedialel/ 


ir^Uli  pangirded  at  an  hypothetical  aaiirer  to  fbe  ob. 
JMMHiFMM  iK(  *t  leail,  iDnnmeraUe  oecauom  on  which 
'At  ■(■(I.Banrcrt'd^ved  frotn  the  rahtioaof  the  two  worlds, 
ifpMRlla  ba  finmded  oo  the  piaui  ud  obvioat  conne  of 
HtatB.  -Bow  often  do  the  eventB  of  the  world  manifestly 
dapond  ^M  anral  aprioga  T  How  i^en  do  we  Bee  the  fw- 
taaaaiMild^ridoak  graatly  influenced  by  their  moral  charsc- 
tmt  Jjt^  Ilio  arirenwl  voice  of  hiilorjr,  SS»  almoit  raised  it 
iriv*IWiiBh  Hmt  the  prosperity  of  natiom  ia  intimatelj  link- 
ad.  ^lh.lMr  virtBs,  and  their  decline  m  certunly  associated 
'  ttM  Ika  eacnptioDjof  morala,  and  the  disorder  of  the  public 
.  aMBKb  When  we  reflect  thorefbret'  how  much  public  and 
MMtel  nanars  are  affected  by  the  healifaful  stale  of  rali- 
gjon,  and  how  much  lliii  ia  eoanected  with  tbe  pnrily  of  the 
poblic  worship,  anti  ihe  dacerily  of  private  devotion,  we  cao 
hanJIj:  avoid  Ibe  coodinioo,  that  on  many  events,  prayera 
•Sered  up  to  aliaigbtjr  Ooti^  with  humility,  fervency  and  petv 
aererance,  have  an  inSuence  not  less  powerful,  and  oftei^ 
■irll  iw jnncoHful  than  any  other  accoad  caaie.   Bo  that 
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whether  wc  regard  the  wise  and  eternal  arrangements  of  pro- 
Tidence,  or  (he  known  and  fixed  order  of  natural  and  moral 
events,  the  result  still  recurs  that  prayer,  far  from  being  an 
unreasonable  and  hopeless  service,  not  onlj  has  a  natoral 
and  important  influence  on  human  events,  but  may  have,  at 
revelation  assures  us  it  has,  a  positive  and  divine  efficacy. 
And,  indeed,  can  any  institution  be  more  just  and  equitable 
in  itself,  than  that  God  should  make  the  conferring  of  the 
blessings  which  we  ask  in  prayer,  to  depend  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  growth  of  those  pious  dispositions  which  are  best 
cultivated  by  these  devotional  exercises  ? 

OF  OUR  DUTIES  TO  OUR  FELLOW-MEN. 

These  duties  include  a  greater  compass  and  variety  than 
those  which  terminate  immediately  upon  God.  They  respect 
the  infinitely  various  relations  which  subsist  among  mankind, 
and  necessarily  occupy  much  the  largest  portion  of  life. 
There  Is  scarcely  one  of  our  actions  which  does  not  afiect 
souic  of  these  relations.  From  the  general  information  which 
prevail  in  a  country  like  ours,  continually  enlightened  by  the 
pulpit,  on  the  practical  duties  of  society,  it  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary  to  go  into  an  extensive  detail  of  our  social  offi- 
ces. Sufficient,  I  presume,  it  will  be  to  suggest  a  few  sub- 
divisions under  which  they  may  all  be  classed. 
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The  first  and  moat  general  division  of  our  duties  maj  be 
jqCo  fhose  wluch  are  negatire,  consisting  merelj  in  abstinence 
from  iojurjj  or  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain — ^and  such 
u  are  positive,  being  emplojred  chieflj  in  doing  actual  good. 
MftDj  subordinate  classes  of  practical  duty  may  admit  of  a 
iunilar  division.  But  when  we  speak  of  duty  in  general,  it 
se«nii  pecoliarly  requisite,  on  account  of  the  many  and  strong 
passions  in  human  nature,  which  so  often  impel  men  to  mutu- 
al injury. 

The  positive  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men  may 
all  be  comprised  under  the  heads  of  justice  and  beneficence. 
But  though  so  simple  in  their  principles,  they  are  in  prac- 
tice, almost  infinitely  diversified  in  their  details,  according 
to  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  our  country — to  our 
family--4o  our  vicinity— to  our  friends — to  the  objects  of 
our  charity — ^to  those  who  are  invested  with  authority  over 
us^'^T  who  are  subjected  to  our  controul— or,  finally,  ac- 
cording to  our  philanthropic  relations  to  mankind.  On  these 
duties  volumes  have  been  written ;  libraries  have  been  fill- 
ed ;  and  still  they  are  subjects  which  constantly  demand  our 
attention,  and  on  which  we  can  never  cease  to  be  active  and 

to  learn. 
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OP  OUR  DUTIES  TO  OUASELVBf* 

This  class  of  duties  is  as  real«  and  in  many  respectSi  as  im- 
portant, as  those  irhicb  we  owe  to  Ood,  or  to  our  neigh* 
hour.  On  these,  as  on  the  last,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
simply  enumerating  the  sub-divisions,  under  which  ail  the 
particular  details  may  be  embraced.  They  relate  to  self- 
preservation — to  self-enjoyment— to  self-interest— and  to 
the  general  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  nature. 

Self-preservation  includes  the  care  of  health,  of  liberty, 
and  life.  He  is  culpable  who  net^lects  his  health,  which 
ought  to  be  diligently  preserved  onl>  for  the  useful  and  vir- 
tuous purposes  of  living.  He  is,  perhaps,  more  culpable^ 
who  barters  his  liberty  for  any  pretended  convenience,  or 
conipensation,  or  who  does  not  strenuously  defend,  when  it 
is  attacked,  this  most  noble,  and  precious  prerogative  of  our 
narure.  And  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  life,  or  unnecessarily  to 
bazaril  it,  in  a  cause  that  is  not  worthy  the  rational  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  if  it  does  not  flow  fiom  insanity,  is  an  evidence 
of  a  mind  precipitate,  and  foolish,  and  utterly  void  of  virta« 
ous  fortitude. 

A  rational  self-enjoyment,  in  the  next  place,  every  good 
man  is  not  only  permitted,  but  required,  to  cultivate,  io  order 
that  he  may  be  rendered  more  grateful  to  hii  Cieatori  and 
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correipoDd  more  eflfecf ually  with  his  beneficent  design  in  our 
creation,  bj  prudently  and  temperately  using  the  bleSHingi 
of  his  providence.  This  is  evidently  conformable  to  the 
purpose  of  our  Creator,  and  harmonizes  with  the  apparent 
■tructure  and  order  of  our  nature.  But  in  using  this  privi« 
lege,  peculiar  caution  is  requisite,  lest  the  force  of  Helf-Iove 
should  urge  indulgence  beyond  that  restricted  and  frugal 
bouudary,  at  which  prudence  and  virtue  should  arrest  it. 

Self-interest,  the  cultivation  of  which  belongs  to  this  class 
of  our  duties,  relates  to  necessary  provision,  and  comfortable 
accommodation,  which  no  good  man,  untler  any  pretended 
idea  of  benevolence,  or  public  spirit,  ought  to  neglect ;  and, 
io  a  more  extended  view,  it  relates  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
the  felicity  which  reason  teaches  us  to  hope  for  in  a  future 
world,  which  should  be  the  first  concern  to  every  truly  wise 
man  in  the  present. 

The  general  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  nature, 
which  I  enumerated  last  among  the  duties,  that  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  has  for  its  objects,  our  bodily  powerSi  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  most 
important  trust,  which  our  Almighty  Creator  has  committed 
to  man  as  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  is  himself.  And 
the  first  obligation,  which  such  a  gift  imposes,  is  to  carry  his 
nature  to  the  ultimate  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
in  our  circumstances. 
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Such  i«  a  very  brief  analysis  of  the  geDeral  ayatein  of  our 
duties,  but  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  present,  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  a  key  to  its  minute  and  particular  details. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  men  have  been  able  to  deduce  the  syi- 
tem  of  their  duties  in  a  regular  and  scientific  train  of  reasoih 
ing ;  nor  that  they  are  not  much  more  clearly  discerned,  un* 
der  (be  bright  illumination  of  the  gospel,  than  they  were,  bj 
the  wisest  men,  under  the  dim  twilight  of  paganism ;  but  such* 
they  appear  to  be,  when  futhfully  and  dispassionately  traced 
oat,  under  the  guidance  simply  of  a  purified  reason. 

OF  NATURAL  BEL1GI09,   AS    IT    RESPECTS,  IV  THE  FOURTH 

PLACE,  THE  MOTIVES  OF  DUTY,  DRAWN  FROM  THE 

PROBABLE  HOPES  OF   A  FUTURE  EXISTENCE. 

After  stating  the  general  principles  of  human  duty,  as  it  is 
prescribed  by  the  relipon  of  nature,  it  is  proper,  in  the  last 
place  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  motives,  from  the  same 
source,  by  which  it  is  enforced.  Those  drawn  from  a  ra- 
tional consideration  of  onr  interests,  pleasure,  and  happiness, 
in  the  present  life,  will  be  the  lame  in  natural,  as  in  revealed 
religion.  Revelation  presents  Ui  with  the  highest  possible 
inducements,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  hopes  and  fear* 
of  futurity,  exhibited  in  the  clearest  and  the  strongest  light. 
Natural  reason,  likewise,  presents  to  mankind  its  motives 
drawn  from  the  same  source,  and,  though  far  from  beiqg  ao 


:V  dMriMgMpM  M  thoM  wbich  iddraa  w  fan  the  mtmI. 

ftoM  «lnB  to  «ycfa  tta  p«d  OBkjorit J  •€  inBkiiid  CIS  bm 
flMM0|*i  Wi  wUch  tbnr  m  Iww  fiv  biuiiii  miDo,  n  Hi 
■irt>«N|inM  iliK  HqF  laid  my  ta  lbs  iBTMtigUioa^ar 


l»|riMK4te  lAWflf  AdM  gMMal  wgHDttiti,  OB  whiek  tbt  pkt 
iMlfhiiK  JMiMp  to  laoDd  lili  boBi^  V  nthor  Ui  hope  of 
a>toMlllll(il  If ttBUMd.  TbaMtborityoftbeUwafTip. 
toe  woiiM*  i«7  AvU/ fiilt  bj  the  graUer  put  of  mukin^ 
IIthe«9Wl(dBMtortheappfclMiiiioiMofeiktiDsafler  Ihia 
li^  ««»«itlifei«B  to  nit  on,  Rt  loiBt,  pcobiUa  EaondatiaaB. 
We  MM  e«rfM%  howner,  that  prafaihilitf  b  Hw  ulmott 
vUeh  iMM^-  puTiiv  in  doe  defennn  to  itt  povsn,  hu 
'  beea  dbk  to  «ttiHi  oa  thk  intemtiDg  Bnbject  W^matt 
look  for  tint  clev  aod  full  persuasion,  oo  which  the  soul  can 
repoae  nith  assorsnce  in  the  mitJat  of  affliction,  mh)  at  the 
approach  oT  death,  onl/  in  the  eacred  scriptures.  But  the 
hamaa  mind,  in  its  anxious  longings  after  immortalily,  is  to- 
cUncd  to  make  the  most  of  those  feehle  lights,  wUcfa  reuoa 
boJdii  oat  to  encourage  its  hopes.  And  Cicero  could  nij 
nf,  but  be  sajTB  it  with  the  enlbusiaam  natural  (o  a  TirtDMS 
■ind,  that  "  if  he  nere  deceived  in  cherishing  the  hops  of 
an  immorlal  existence,  he  wished  not  lo  be  anakened  from  lo 
leable  a  deluaioa."  And  Socrates,  in  his  last  conv«n»- 
with  hit  bienda,  juit  before  drinking  the  fatal  hemlock, 
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tfius  took  hi8  leave  of  them,—"  Yon  go  to  your  onlinarj  cc* 
cupationsy  I  to  my  fate ;  wbich  of  us  shall  enjoy  the  hap[ner~ 
lot  is  known  only  to  the  Gods." 

The  Christian  religion  has  produced  such  a  deep  and  gen* 
era!  persuasion  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  minds  of  its  discipleii 
as  has  induced  a  common  belief,  that  the  evidence  vhich 
reason  yields  in  its  support,  is  much  more  direct  and  clear, 
Ihan,  on  the  most  fair  and  candid  examination,  it  will  be  found 
to  be.  There  are,  howerer,  Ruch  strong  and  rational  prob« 
abilities,  drawn  both  from  the  physical  and  moral  order  of 
things,  as  merit  the  most  serious  attention  uf  the  philosopher* 
Some  of  the  principal  moral  reasons,  whirh  claim  the  assent 
of  an  enlightened  pagan  to  this  truth,  I  proceed  shortly  to 
lay  before  you. 

In  the  first  place,  then*  if  the  present  were  the  only  state 
of  human  existence,  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  frustrated ; 
at  least,  they  wmild  not  be  conformable  to  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  Us  wisdom.  We  would  behold  the  noblest  l)eing 
.  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  just  begin  to  evolve  faculties) 

r  W  i 

f  wliich  are  never  permitted  to  arrive  at  their  full  vigor,  or  to 
ikfiaj  their  full  beauty.  Man  ia  evidently  possessed  of  tal- 
eoAit  which  are  progressive  to  an  indefinite  degree  of  im- 
pwfement.     Yet  no  individual  has  ever  carried  any  one  tal- 

f  cbI^  tod  much  leasi  the  whole  system  of  his  natural  poweri^ 
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to  the  bigheat  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible :  and 
less  still,  has  the  whole  race'approached  near  to  that  ultimate 
point  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  which  they  are  manifestly  ca- 
pable of  arriving,  and  appear,  in  some  period  of  their  pro- 
gress, to  be  destined.     To  arrest  them,  then,  in  the  midst, 
or  rather  in  the  commencement  of  their  career,  when  they 
are  only  beginning  to  display  *^ose  capacities,  which  they 
shall  oever  fully  unfold,  seems  hardly  conformable  to  our 
most  reasonable  ideas  of  divine  benevolence  and  wisidom. 
All  other  things,  which  come  under  our  cognizance  in  this 
world,  have  a  point  of  maturity  that  is  the  highest  of  which 
their  natures  are  susceptible.     Anixing  at  this,  they  begin 
gradually  to  decay.      Other  animals  increase  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  strength,  and  sagacity,  which  is,  evidently,  the  ulti- 
mate  limit  within  which  their  natures  are  bounded.     Their 
several  species  appear  to  bo  equal  in  all  a^res.     There  is  a 
pointy  below  which,  they  hardly  ever  fall,  and  above  which 
they  cannot  rise.     Far  otherwise  is  it  with  man.     The  great- 
est portion  of  his  powers  would  be  lost,  and  he  woold  seem 
to  have  been  made  in  vain,  if  there  were  not  another  state  of 
being,  in  which  they  may  unfold  themselves,  and  attain  that 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.     Hardly  can  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  consistent  with  the  wisdofn  and  goodness  of 
God,  to  bestow  on  man  so  many  incipient  talents,  only  to  be 
ohecked,  or  cat  oflf^  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  pro- 
cess-—germs  which  are  never  siifffTod  to  come  to  their  ma- 
tnity*    fllonl  and  religious  sentiments^  in  particular,  do  not 
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leem  to  have  anj  reasonable  object,  if  we  are  to  regard  oi 
lelves,  as  being  only  particles  of  animated  dust,  destined 
perish  almost  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  exist ;  and  have  not  I; 
yond  this  life,  the  hope  of  some  nearer  approach  to  the  deif 
and  the  expectation  of  some  reward  from  him,  which  ah 
depend  on  the  parity  of  our  pious  aflSsctions,  and  the  integ 
ty  of  our  virtuous  conduct  tr this  life.  The  sacrifices  of  v 
tue,  would  be  without  remuneration ;  and  the  noblest  disp 
aitions  of  the  heart,  cultivated  with  the  most  devout  cai 
would  be  like  incense  burnt  and  scattered  by  the  winds,  b 
fore  a  being  who  regards  it  not. 

Another  argument  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  in  the  c 
timation  of  the  rational  philosopher,  for  the  doctrine  of  ii 
mortality,  is  derived  from  the  general  belief  of  mankin 
Such  a  universal  concurrence  of  opinion,  indicates  some  oi 
ginal  prmciple  of  nature  on  which  it  rests ;  and  which  can  I 
only  the  operation  of  God  himself  in  the  human  heart, 
has  formed  an  article  of  belief  in  all  religions.  It  has  bee 
laid  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  political  institutions  of  ani 
quity,  as  well  as  of  modern  ages.  And  no  nation  has  bee 
discovered  so  rude,  and  sarage,  who  has  not,  along  with  tl 
idea  of  God,  united  that  also,  of  the  future  existence  of  tl 
soul. — Some  philosophers  ascribe  this  interesting  phenom< 
Hon  to  imitation,  and  the  influence  of  education.  Whei 
principles  have  already  a  foundation  in  natorei  edncatioB  an 
imitation  readily  concur  to  strengthen  thev 
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when  tliej  are  entirelv  arbitrary,  although  one  principle  may 
take  roof,  and  be  propagated  in  one  nation,  and  a  difierent 
one  in  another,  jet,  when  have  we  seen  such  uniformity  in 
education,  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  if  it  has  not 
been  employed  to  cultivate  some  natural  principle  ? 

It  baa  been  boldly  asserted,  but  I  conceive  with  little 
plausibility,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  introduced,  and  ob- 
tained credit  in  the  world,  by  the  artifice  of  priests,  in  order 
to  establish  theii*  ttuthuri(y  over  the  multitude,  by  the  all 
subduing  charm  of  superstition  ;  or,  by  the  craft  of  politicians, 
and  legislators,  who  found  no  better  way  to  render  Ibeir  sub- 
jects obedient,  and  to  conGrin  the  authority  of  their  laws, 
than  by  the  power  of  religious  fear. — In  answer  to  insinua- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  may  well  ask,  when  had  a  few  priests 
or  politicians  more  cunning  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 
But,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  order  of  human  society  cannot  be 
perfectly  maintained  without  the  belief  of  a  state  of  future 
retribution,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  force  of  political 
power  and  intrigue  has  been  employed  to  establisli  this  sen- 
timent among  the  people,  this  is  surely  an  argument  of  no  in- 
considerable weight  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.     Other- 

isc,  man  must  have  been  formed  under  the  hard  necessity 

of  beio^  w  3ntinually  deceived,  in  order  to  promote  his  best 

i'^  .  rests ;  a  coniequence  which  we  ought  not  to  impute  t« 

the  inLoite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

Z 
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The  univenalitj  of  this  belieF,  therefore,  ought,  I  presmne, 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  original  sentiment  of  our  nature ;  or,  at 
least,  to  a  conchision  that  so  necessarily  obtrudes  itself  upon 
the  mind,  from  the  united  reflections  of  reason  and  sentiments 
of  conscience,  that  it  may  justly  be  classed  along  with  our 
instinctive  feelings* 

It  is  certainly  no  proper  or  sufficient  objection  against  the 
universality  of  this  opinion,  and  consequently,  the  truth  of 
this  principle  connected  with  it,  that  there  have  existed  phi- 
losophers who  have  denied  it ;  or  whole  nations  who  have 
blended  it  with  many  superstitious  notions. — A  minute  phi- 
losophy, attempting  to  plunge  too  far  into  the  subtleties  of 
speculation,  is,  often  much  less  to  be  depended  on  as  a  guide 
to  truth,  than  the  simplest  dictates  of  the  uncultivated  under- 
standing. It  is  not  surprising  then,  if  a  few  philosophers,  in 
the  pride  of  speculation,  or  the  vanity  of  aflected  singularity, 
should  have  added  to  their  other  contradictions  of  the  com- 
mon opinions  of  mankind,  the  denial  of  a  future  existence  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  certainty  of  truth  oo^t  not  to  be  questioned,  or  deni- 
ed on  account  of  the  errors  which  either  speculation  or  su- 
perstition has  mingled  with  it.  Nature,  on  many  subjects, 
particularly  on  those  relating  to  morals  and  duty,  points  to 
the  general  principle,  or  gives  the  general  impression  of  the 
truth,  but  leaves  it  to  reason,  experience  and  reflection,  to 


2iV«  it  its  perfect  shape  and  form.  This  each  man  will  do, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  precision  of  ideai  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  united  with  his  vir- 
tue,  or  the  prepossessions  of  his  education. — The  argument, 
therefbre,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  drawn  from  the 
natural  feelings  and  expectations  of  mankind,  remains  strong, 
notwithstanding  the  gloomy  speculations  of  sceptical  philos- 
ophers, and  the  absurd  admixtures  of  superstitious  nations. 

Another  of  the  moral  causes  on  which  natural  reason 
foanda  its  hope  and  belief  of  this  doctrine,  is  the  strong  desire 
of  good  men,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  vicious;  which 
are  commonly  found  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  appear 
to  be  approaching  to  the  period  of  their  earthly  existence. 
The  natural  desire  of  immortality  is,  certainly,  one  of  the 
strongest  affections  of  the  human  heart,  at  least,  till  the  do- 
minion of  vicious  passions  have  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
guilty  to  fear  it.  It  is  the  most  powerful  motive  of  virtue, 
and  the  greatest  consolation  of  good  men,  under  the  various 
trials  of  life.  And  on  the  violent  and  criminal  passions  of 
the  Ficious  there  is  hardly  any  restraint  so  eSectual,  as  the 
apprehension  of  a  future  existence,  and  of  the  retiibution 
with  which  conscience  always  accompanies  that  fear.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  human  nature,  therefore,  both  concur  to 
strengthen  the  probability  of  a  renewed  existence  after  this 
life*  If  this  lively  anticipation  of  a  future  being,  in  a  happi- 
er state,  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  by  God 


iiini^rir,  c:an  wc  believe  that  \m  infinite  benignity  hath  cr 
at(-(l  in  them  desires  only  to  disappoint  them,  and  inspi 
them  with  hopes  only  to  tantalize  them  ? 


The  Bame  conclusion  is  conGrmed  by  the  appreheniioni^V 
of  wicked  men,  especially  under  the  stroke  of  any  great 
lamity,  or  at  the  approach  of  death.     The  conscience 
guilt  anticipates  a  retribution  far  exceeding  any  BuSerings 
which  it  can  be  subjected  in  the  present  life.     And  very  fei 
are  the  cases  in  which  this  salutary  fear  can  be  entirel/  ex — ^ 
tinguished  by  the  hardihood  of  vice,  or  the  perrersion 
a  misguided  education.     And,  certainly,  it  would  not 
serving  the  Interests  of  society,  or  of  human  nature,  to  attempt 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  men,  those  useful  restraint 
which  the  wisdom  of  divine  providence  hath  thought  proper' 
to  impose  upon  the  passions,  which  would,  otherwise,  bar 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  virtue.-^This  argument  is  not  a  little  atrengthened  by  the 
acknowledged  effect  which  the  disbelief  of  the  immortality" 
of  the  aoul,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  would  have  up- 
on the  state  of  public  morals.    The  good  could  hardly  find 
in  the  general  order,  and  distribution  of  providence,  in  the 
present  state,  sufficient  moti\*es  to  sustain  them  b  the  con- 
tinual ronllirts  ;  or  to  enrourasce  the  incessant  efforts  of  vir- 
tue, which  arc  often  painful  and  laborious,  and  not  rarely  ex- 
posed to  extraordinary  haxanls.      If  the  passions  of  osen 
wrrr  freed  from  the  salutary  retttaints  of  religions  fear,  and 
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wattcy  were,  as  it  then  would  be,  the  effectual  protection  of 
dimly  the  greatest  Infelicity  and  disorder  would  reign  in 
Mciety.      Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  writera  as- 
cribe the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Roman  manners,  towards 
the  period  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire  in  its  first 
a|ki,  to  the  introductioD  and  prevalence  of  the  epicurean 
fUkwphys  of  which  the  final  extinction  of  the  soul  at  death 
wai  one  of  the  leaffing  principles.    If  these  reflections  be 
wdl  IbinideJy  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  religious 
levecenoey  which  generally  accompanies  it,  be  necessary  to 
flie  peec*  and  order  of  human  society,  and  the  prosperity 
of  natioBi,  'the  truth  of  the  principle  is  strongly  implied  in 
this  nldlary  efiect.    It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  God 
baa  formed  human  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  that 
it  ahoidd  be  governed  by  falsehood.    We  ought  to  presume, 
on  the  Gontaary»  that  all  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  do  so 
cofieqiopd,  that  virtue,  and  happiness,  which  appear  to  be 
the  end  tf  the  whole,  must  be  established  by  truth  alone. 

There  qipears,  in  the  next  place,  such  a  promiscuous  and 
onaqBd  diatribotion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  state,  aa 
gpves  itroQg  ground  to  expect,  in  some  future  period  of  our 
exiatence,  a  partition  of  the  blessings  and  inflictions  of  divine 
prondence  awre  confi)rmable  to  our  ideas  of  the  goodness 
aad  equity  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  If  this 
world  were  designed  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  plan  of  his  moral 
govenunent,  it  would  be  a  most  natural  expectation  to  find 
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Tiriiie  placed  in  lucb  faTonnbie  circiwi8tancefi|  that  tranc 
litji  comfort,  and  honour,  ahouli],  it  least,  be  within  the  e 
pass  of  its  reasonable  eflforts ;  and  vice  be  subjected  to 
priFaiions,  and  inflictions,  that  should  bear  some  propor 
to  the  disorders  and  enormities  occasioned  bj  it.  Contn 
however,  to  that  order  of  things  which  all  our  ideas  of  rei) 
and  of  the  goodness  and  equity  of  the  Deity  would  sugg 
we  often  behold  virtue  sufTering  under  deep  and  unavoidi 
afflicfions ;  and  those  afflictions,  not  unfreqnentlj,  indu< 
immediatelj  by  a  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  truth  s 
duty ;  while  vice  triumphs  in  the  rewards  of  fraud  and  trea 
try.  Many  writers,  professing  to  put  external  circumstau 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  have  maintained,  that  happinc 
dependmg  entirely  upop  the  internal  state  of  the  mind 
more  equally  distributed,  according  to  the  virtue  and  wisd 
ef  individuals,  than  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  objecti< 
and  Diogenes,  in  his  tub,  it  b  said,  was  really  no  less  hap 
than  Alexander  on  his  throne.  This  vindication  of  the  p 
feet  equity  of  the  present  arrangements  of  providence,  si 
poung  them  to  be  final,  is  rather  plausible  than  just.  A  f 
men  by  religious  enthusiasm,  or  philosophic  speculation,  m 
reduce,  or  exalt  their  feelings  to  almost  any  standard.  B 
when  we  speak  generally  of  the  happiness  of  human  natu 
it  is  so  much  connected  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  boc 
and  so  much  with  the  relations  of  society,  and  with  ideas  i 
suiting  from  its  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  which  nec< 
sarily  incorporate  themselves  with  all  our  feelings,  that  t 
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nternd  itafe,  and  viiible  conditioo  of  men  mmt  afford  us  a 
more  accurate  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  equalities, 
or  inequalitiea  of  divine  providence,  than  any  bterior  and  in- 
viaible  itaodard  of  mental  feeling.  And  by  this  scale,  sure- 
ly,  wfi  4o  not  perceive  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  the  chastise- 
menli  of  Tice  bestowed,  or  inflicted  in  any  equitable  degree 
accordiag  to  t|ie  reapective  characters  of  men.  They  fall, 
laflier  necording  to  the  ingenuity,  vigilance,  and  perseverance 
•f  individiials^in  their  various  pursuits,  or  the  defect  of  those 
tileflfllB;jBr,  according  to  some  fortunate  accident,  rather 
than  accordEng  Co  merit. 

Thia  orised  and  unequal  dbtribution  of  good  and  evil,  is 
probably  better  adapted  to  a  state  of  probation,  where  virtue 
is  exercised  and  tried,  by  being  thrown  into  various  circum- 
stances of  adversity  and  prosperity,  than  one  which  should 
indicmte  a  more  exact  discrimination  of  character  would  be. 
Bnt  it  h  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  divine  beneGcence 
'ind  wiadoM  to  believe  that  these  probationary  sufferings  are 
to  be  the  final  reward  of  virtue ;  or  that  this  mixture  of  pleiBis- 
m  flfld  paiBf  in  which  the  pleasure  evidently  predominates, 
is  Id  be  the  final  Infliction  of  divine  justice  on  vice  which  dis- 
the  whole  order  and  harmony  of  the  moral  world. 


Ffon  theae  omaiderations,  we  have  the  justest  reason  to 
conclodOy  that  this  mixed  condition  of  human  life,  and  pro- 
distribution  of  £vine  providence,  indicates,  only  a 
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prepantorj  state  of  moral  diacipline,  which  has  a  refiwensi 
to  another  and  higher  conditioQ  of  being* — 


And  this  hope  we  have  Been  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
ogy  of  nature,  which  seems  inclined  not  to  leave  any 
her  works  imperfect,  and  will,  therefore,  not  crash  id  time 
germ,  or  arrest  in  their  incipient  state,  so  many  noble  fiiciml* 
ties  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  evidently  capable  of  a*^* 
taining  a  degree  of  perfection  which  they  never  arrive  m:^$ 
*  and  of  evolving  powers  which  they  never  display  in  the  pr*^ 
sent  life. — We  have  seen  it  confirmed  by  the  general  si^  f- 
frage  of  human  nature,  resting,  it  would  seem,  on  an  instin^  ^^ 
ive  impression,  or  intuitive  conviction  of  the  mind,  expressed 
in  the  religious  opinions  of  all  nations.^It  is  further  confiro^s- 
ed  by  the  hopes  of  virtue,  and  the  fears  of  guilt,  especially 
at  the  approach  of  death. — And  it  is  confirmed,  finally,  b^" 
the  unequal  distributions  of  good,  and  evil,  according  to  tfa^ 
moral  qualities  of  men  in  the  present  life. — 

These  moral  reasons  when  taken  separately,  may  not  be 
calculated  to  produce  entire  conviction  in  a  mind  disposed 
to  weigh  every  argument  with  scrupulous  distrust;  yet, 
when  assembled  together  under  one  view,  they  present  such 
a  group  of  probabilities,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  with 
them  every  candid  and  ingenuous  mind  ;  and  must  make  even 
the  cold  scepticbm  of  infidelity  vckwi.  But,  I  must  repeat, 
that  full,  unwavering  coavictioo,  on  this  most  interesting  inb- 
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jee^^cn  be  dbtained  only  from  refelatioD^  whichi  at  the 
mne  tinav  that  it  aitiirea  us  of  the  fact  <^  a  fotoret  and  im« 
BHMial  itate  of  bein^  discloses  to  us,  in  some  measure, 
wherdn  it  cqpMh^ 

Oil  JJi|B  mAari  of  omr  future  existeoce,  admitting  what 


WM^mjUiik  jijiiBBStrates,  that  it  is,  m  the  Ugkeat  degree 
pmBBbM^^  no-precise  and  certah  ideas;  that 

state  Mppf^pw  removed  bejood  the  range  of  our  present 

We -can  speak  of  it  only  in  the  most  general 


^  -v  -lu?wbiH  the  analogy  of  what  actually  comes  under 


;of  the  process  of  nature,  we  have  just  ground 
to  cdBJchJKAat  the  condition  of  human  life,  will  be  greatly 
improved  above  its  actual  state  in  the  present  world,  both  in 
personal  form,  i^  according  to  the  ideas  of  religion,  we  look 
fiir  a  re-union,  of  the  body  with  the  soul,  and  in  the  powers 
of  tbe  mind*  In  those  transmutations  which  pass  under  our 
^^  ifluuedhte  reWew  in  the  insect  tribes,  we  never  see  them  pass 
^  Gnmt  CM  >state,  to  resume  the  same  appearance  in  another, 
•:  ba^ia  ei^  gradation  in  their  progress,  they  acquire  augment- 
^  jAmtMi  'nd  are  invested  with  new,  and  more  beautiful 
fannKT  It'  caai&9  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
vast  ang,ii»  iiliiihin  iii  the  active  powers  of  our  nature,  both 
ffflTPflWft^  and  mental ;  in  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  the 
senses,  in  ffaebeanty  and  excursive  force  of  the  imagination, 
and  Ibe  penetratbn  and  energies  of  the  understanding.  And 
fte  sane  analogies  incline  us  to  expect  the  addition  or  de- 
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relopement  of  miay  new  faculties,  of  wbicb,  in  the  praieBi 
state,  the  imperfectioii  of  our  reaioQ  cannot  fimn  any  eoi- ' 
ception. 

■ 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  in  an  immortal  exiiteicei  Ike 
renovated  faculties  of  our  nature  will  advance  fimrwafd  m  n 
endless  progression  of  improvements,  whether  reaaoi  incfiDS 
us  more  to  the  idea  of  one  continued  hot  ieaipnyving  ftMi  cC 
existence,  or  to  the  pythagorean  principle  of  watctmat^ 
transmutations.  And  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  ther^ 
is,  undoubtedly,  an  ample  theatre  for  an  interminable  progrei^s 
both  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue.  Nor  can  we  doubt  but  th0-^ 
there,  the  wbdom,  the  power,  the  goodness,  and  equity  ^ 
the  divine  perfections  will  be  more  conspicuously,  and  illird* 
triously  displayed,  than  in  the  present  btroductory  state  of 
being. 

Such,  without  giving  any  unwarranted  license  to  the  ex-  ^ 
cursions  of  imaginatioo,  and  judging  only  from  actual  anaUh 
gies  presented  to  our  senses,  and  reason,  may  we  presume 
to  be  a  just,  as  far  as  it  is  extended,  though  most  imperfect 
outline  of  that  future  existence  to  which  virtue  ardently  as- 
pires, and  to  the  hope  of  which  the  most  cool,  and  dispaa- 
sionate  examination  of  reason  deliberately  affixes  its  seal. 

That  these  doctrines,  which  have  been  proposed  as  prin- 
ciplcs  of  the  religion  of  im/tire,  concerning  the  existence^ 
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and  perfections  of  the  Supreme  CreatoTi  and  the  duties  of 
human  nature  resultiiq;  from  them,  maj  not  be  rejected  from 
the  natural  code,  as  partaking  too  muchi  of  ideas  which  are 
exdusivelj  Christian,  I  will  appeal,  for  their  verification,  as 
dictates  aimplj  of  reason,  by  a  few  references,  to  some  of  the 
best  writers  of  heathen  antiquity.  They  exhibit,  indeed,  the 
resulla  of  reason  in  its  most  cultivated  state ;  still,  however, 
thej  are  deduced  solely  from  natural  principles.  The  same 
conclusion,  likewise,  is  strongly  aflSrmed  by  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Ctontiles.  For,  according  to  his  unquestioned  tes- 
timoDy,  **  The  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  which  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
When  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law,  do,  by  nature,  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written 
io  their  hearts."  Accordingly  all  men  possess  from  nature 
many  jast  notions  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
and  Ori^nal  mind.  And  those  sages  of  paganism  who  have 
cultivated  these  primary  instincts  and  ideas,  by  a  refined  and 
enlightened  reason  have  been  able  to  advance  far  in  framing 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
With  numerous  principles  and  maxims,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, extracted  from  the  writings  of  these  authors,  I  might 
easily  fill  the  volume ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  eligible  to  restrict 
my  appeal  to  a  few  examples ;  sufiicient,  however,  to  furnish 
a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  human  science  upon  this  sub- 
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JGcl,  If]  Iboie  peU  flalioai.«--Cic€ro  praooanoei  with 
Aficcy  tliiit  there  i»  no  tribe  of  the  havui  noe  lo 

and  savage^  m  uot  to  acknowledge  tha  being  of  God.    Aai 
tiiiM  wonderful  cunhcot  of  all  people,  he  addii  ia  io  be 
ed  the  voice  of  nature,  and  an  undoubted  argimient 
Cic.  de  leg.  Do.  de  nat.  Deor.  Senec  epiat  1 17.  Thepai 
celebrated  author  exclaims,  where  is  the  maR  ao  veil  d 
rcttHon,  who,  when  he  cuta  his  ejea  over  the  heavaaaj  doii 
not  iNsrceivo  the  eridence  of  a  Deity  ?    Tosc.  qoeat  T^ 
de  iiriisp.  resp.  10«     And,  in  his  book  de  divin*  .and  in  tb^^ 
dc  iiat.  Dtior.  140*  15.  90..  he  adds  ;  The  beauty  of  the  u^ 
vnrMc,  the  order  of  the  heavens,  the  revolutions  of  the  snn,  tS^e 
moon,  and  all  the  celestial  bodies,  sufficiently  display,  at  tla^ 
liiNt  glance  of  the  eye,  that  (hey  are  not  the  effect  of  chanc^i 
but  that  there  exists  a  superior,  and  eternal  being  who  claifH^ 
thf  lionmKf ,  aiul  admiration  of  mankind. — The  better  part  ot 
liuinun  nnture,  say  Ix^th  Cicero  and  Seneca,  is  the  soul ;  but    j 
U%m\  is  nil  soul ;  he  is  reai^on  simply.     He  escapes  from  oor 
\irw,  ntul  ii  to  l»o  seen  on|y  in  our  thought^.— •Wherever 
\ou  ttiir.  jour  xicw,  sajrs  the  latter  of  these  great  wriler% 
th««iv  \  ou  havt^  (IihI  uiortin^  you ;  no  place  ia  Toid  of  tlie  di* 
^  inr  pit'Acnrr ;  lie  (ills  all  his  own  works. 

Thi"  ^t^%t  orator  aiul  phikuHi^phtr  of  Rome,  in  his  treatise 
vonrrruin,<  i»wit«  la\ «  it  «h>wn  as  an  luctHitrovertibte  maxia^ 
that  i^!i«^h>n  i«  th^  vm  lv»sia  tU"  a  wi«^  l<^isla:ioQ.  The  fint 
prWiple  of  social  ocdrn  tiys  h<^«  h  the  JHHpiBB  dnl  the 
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Oods  are  the  lordi,  and  governors  of  all  things ;  and  that 
,  whaterer  does  take  place  in  the  universe,  exists  bj  their  dei. 
tj  and  wisdom.  They  direct  human  affairs,  not  only  by 
genanl  laws,  but  by  hws  which  reach  to  every  individual  per- 
■on,  and  to  every  (articular  event.  De  divin.  117.  Valerius 
nfanpa  ns,  that  Thales,  when  asked,  whether  the  actions  of 
men  cmdd  ever  bAoncealed  from  the  gods  ?  replied,  no,  not 
even  tbrtr  ttonghts.  Lib.  7.  c.  2. 


»■ 


Tlie'  dotta  which  we  owe  to  God,  as  taught  by  the  reli* 
pon  of  nature^  we  learn  from  the  same  great  masters  of  rea- 
son.  The  odblest  worship  of  the  gods,  says  Seneca,  ap. 
LACtan.  Li  6.  is  to  worship  them  with  a  pure,  upright,  and  un- 
corrupted  mind,  for  Ood  hath  no  place  upon  earth  more  ac- 
ceptable to  hhn  than  a  pure  soul.  Cicero  in  his  book  of  du- 
ties, pronounces  this  decnion ;  Let  men  ever  approach  the 
gods  with  chaste,  and  pore  spirits ;  for  piety  and  sanctity  alone 
render  them  propitious  to  mortals.  L.  2.  11.  Sextus,  in  his 
senteneea,  has  this  remarkable  sentiment ;  Love  God  above 
ytmr  own  soul.  For  if  you  are  void  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
to  hia.yoa  will  never  go ;  and  love  him,  as  you  ought,  you 
never  will,  unleu  you  have  within  you  somewhat  that  resem- 
bles him. — ^Let  it  be  our  first  study,  says  Plato,  to  resemble 
Gh>d,  as  far  as  is  competent  to  human  nature ;  but  man  be« 
Gomei'like  to  God  only  by  wisdom,  justice,  and  sanctity :  in 
Theat.  A  sentiment  of  the  same  author  approximates  his 
opinioDy  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  principles  of  revelation. 
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Virtue,  he  affirms,  does  not  come  from  nature,  nor  from  edu^ 
cation,  but  flolelj  from  the  divine  Namen,  or  Deitj.    And, 
the  lame  spirit.  Bias,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
Greece,  pronounces;  whatever  good  yoiillim  done,  bo 
it  has  been  received  only  from  God.   Diog^i.  Laer.  b  Bikne^ 
And  Marcns  Antoninus,  under  the  conviction  that  all  lliin^^ 
depend  on.  God  alone,  renders  thanks  to  iha,  m  the  liistui^ 
of  his  life,  that  he  had  frequently  given  lum  mftiy  exceUentf 
suggestions,  and  useful  assistaoices  towards  fomnng  his  mibdV 
and  his  conduct  ari^t,  and  that,  both  in  youth  maA  far  idvan^ 
cbg  life,  he  had  firequentlj  rescued  him  from  anny  nrrsrinni^ 
of  transgressing  the  laws  of  virliie.    He  is  furtherfratefal  fb^ 
his  having  besto#ed  ob  him  good  parents,  good  preceptOTS^ 
and  excellent  friends.— The  great  orator  of  Rome,  in  his  trea--- 
tise  de  naimu  deortmi,  asks,  if  reason,  faith,  virtue,  concord, 
exist  in  human  nature,  whence  could  they  bave  descended  U^ 
th6  earth  unless  from  the  gods  above  ? 

The  religion  of  nature,  not  less  that  that  of  revelation, 
though  unacquainted  with  the  infinite  mercy  of  ^the  Savtoor, 
equally  requires  from  us,  feeble  and  dependent  creatures,  con- 
tinual ackowledgments  of  the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  the 
Infinite,  and  Divine,  Mind.  No  attribute  is  so  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  mankind  as  his  goodness.  We  find  m 
the  eloquent  oration  for  Roscius  this  fine  passage : — The 
blessings  which  we  use,  the  light  which  we  enjoy,  the  air 
which  we  breathe  are  granted,  and  bestowed  by  the  Supreme 
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Deify*  The  gods  pour  forth  (heir  gifts  without  intermission, 
by  night  and  by  day.  Their  beneCccnce  is  sometimes  of- 
fered gratuitously ;  sometimes  it  is  conferred  in  consequence 
of  our  prayers.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not  experienced 
these  celestial  blessings ;  not  one  to  whom  something  has 
not  flowed  from  this  most  benignant  fountsun. 

These  few  principles  of  natural  religion  have  been  drawn 
from  the  first  masters  of  eloquence  and  reason,  who  derived 
all  their  moral  and  religious  maxims  simply  from  the  lights  of 
their  own  naids ;  which  course  I  have  pursued  that  I  may 
not  be  cbaigad  with  the  vain  and  theoretical  ambition  of  as- 
cribiog  more  to  the  powers  of  nature  than  christian  piety 
ought  to  concede  to  them.  On  the  subject  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, most  certainly,  we  are  indebted  to  revelation  exclu- 
sively for  the  peculiar,  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  But  the  powers  of  reason  which  God 
hath  bestowed  on  human  nature,  are  competent  to  enlighten 
the  nuQd  on  the  general  and  practical  duties  of  morality  and 
virtne*  '*  The  spirit  of  inspiration  does,  unquestionably,  illus- 
trate them  more  clearly,  and  confer  additional  evidence  and 
authority  on  the  prescriptions  of  conscience,  and  on  ail  the 
motives  of  duty.  But,  it  is  useful,  explicitly  to  understand 
by  such  unquestioned  examples,  how  far  we  arei  entitled  to 
do  honour  to  the  feeble  lights  of  our  natural  reason. 
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tSTtOSUCTXOX.      TBI  OCUIITT  Of  RKTSLATIOff. 

Bbfobe  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines 
of  onr  holy  reK^ion,  it  is  necessarj  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
jl^ay  its  mdences,  that  our  faith  may  not  be  merely  an  en- 
thusiastic and  visionary  confidence,  but  a  rational  offering  td 
truth  and  reason. 

And  if  I  should  propose  little,  or  even  nothing  that  is  new 
on  this  subject,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  comprise  the  general 
argdment  in  favour  of  Christianity,  in  such  a  narrow  compass, 
and  exhibit  it  in  such  an  easy  and  perspicuous  order,  as  not 
only  to  afford  conviction,  but  furnish  a  concise  and  ready  an- 
swer to  those  popular  objections  which  are  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  holy  scriptures. 

But  before  proceeding  directly  to  exhibit  the  proofs  on 

which  our  faith  m  the  Christian  system  may  rationally  rest,  I 

•hall,  in  the  first  place,  offer  to  you  several  considerations 

which  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the  necessity  of  %OTne 

10 
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divine  conimunication  from  heaven  to  inBtruct  manknid  in  tie 
knowledge  of  their  dutj^  and  of  the  hopes  thej  maj  hwfill' 
]y  entertain  from  the  divine  mercy.  For,  if  rerelation  be  ; 
not  necessary,  and  reason  alone  be  suflkient  to  lead  man  to  ■ 
his  Creator,  and  to  fumbh  him  with  all  the  principles,  the 
motivesi  and  aids  of  duty  which  are  requiute  in  his  present 
stAte,  any  examination  into  the  tmth  of  Christianity,  is  mem-    ; 

I 

festly  saperfluons..    But,  if  we  see  evils  reigpii^  oyer  the    i 
moral  world,  which  reason  and  philosophy  are  unable  to 
cure,  our  confidence  in  the  benignity  of  our  heavenly  Father 
will  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  his  interposition,  in  some  ex-   ' 
traordinary  way,  in  behalf  of  his  erring,  and  afflicted,  thoagh 
disobedient  children. 

The  necessity  of  a  revelation  may  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
treme ignorance,  and  even  the  monstrous  errors  with  regard 
to  the  being  of  God,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  worship  w|iiGb 
he  requires,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  a  future  existence, 
which  prevailed  almost  universally  among  mankind  at  the 
period  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
extreme  and  universal  depravation  of  morals,  which  the 
lights  of  nature  and  the  aids  of  reason  had  become  utterly 
impotent^  to  remedy :  And,  finally,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  incapacity  of  the  unaided  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
'  satisfactorily  to  determine,  if  mercy  will,  or  can,  in  coneia- 
tcncy  with  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  the  divine 
mlurc,  be  extended  to  the  guUty. 
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At  the  period  when  Christianity  first  appeared  in  the 
worlds  the  principles  even  of  natural  religion  had  nearly  per- 
iilied  firom  among  men.    Instead  of  those  pure  and  sublime 
conceptions  which  every  reasonable  and  dependent  creature 
ought  to  entertam  of  the  supreme  and  infinite  Creator,  man- 
kind bad  degraded  the  objects  of  their  worship  below  even 
the  Tileat-  and  most  profligate  of  their  worshippers.     "  The 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  Chd  they  had  changed  into  an 
image  made  likCf  not  only  to  corruptible  man^  but  to  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.^*    They  deified  all  the 
panions,  and  served  them  with  all  the  vices.     What  were 
Saturn  and  Moloch,  and  Yenus  and  Bacchus,  but  cruelty, 
and  Insfy  and  intemperance  personified  ?   And  what  were 
their  altars,  their  temples,  and  their  groves,  but  scenes  of 
the  g^oBsest  pollution,  and  often  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  ? 
In  ipany  countries,  and  especially  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  they  deified  the  obscenest  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  served  these  detestable   idols  with  a  correspondent 
worship. 

The  ideas  which  they  framed,  and  the  hopes  which  they 
ccmceived  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  were  so  uncertain 
and  obscure ;  and  were  at  best,  so  gloomy  and  uncomforta- 
ble, as  to  aflbrd  little  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
heart  in  those  pamful  self-denials,  and  those  arduous  conflicts 
which  it  must  often  undergo  in  aspving  to  an  elevated  pitch 
of  virtue.      As  Tittle  were  they  calculated  to  console  it  at 
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the  approach  of  deaffi,  which,  to  tfaeiD»  was  the  loin  of  ev- 
ery ebjoymeDti  and  of  every  hope ;  and  still  teas  to  etevali 
it  above  the  mere  pleasures  of  sense,  and  to  prepare  it  iiere- 
affer  for  a  spiritual  and  celestial  state  of  being.     Reaaooi  ii-    . 
deed,  in  its  highest  improyements,  however  it  may  accoDHh    * 
late  probabilities,  can  afibrd  no  secure  expectation,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.    But,  in  the  hand  of  vioe,  it  is  used 
rather  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  this  precious  hope ;  for,  is-* 
mortality  can  be  desirable  only  to  virtue.     And  when  flh 
expectation  is  destroyed,  the  broadest  encouragement  is  lud 
open  to  every  sensual  and  criminal  excess.     For,  if  no  high- 
er and  happier  condition  of  being  awaits  the  virtuous ;  if  the 
vicious  have  no  future  retribution  to  apprehend,  why  should 
they  impose  any  restraint  upon  their  present  pleasures? 
Can  any  maxim  be  more  natural  to  the  misjudging  mass  of 
mankind,  the  children  of  appetite  and  passion,  than  that  of 
the  degenerate  disciples  of  Epicurus :  Let  %is  eat  and  drinkf 
for  to-morrorv  tve  die? 

From  these,  and  other  causes  connected  with  them,  the  de* 
pravation  of  morals  had  become  extreme  throughout  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  They 
had  long  abandoned  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  reign- 
ed in  the  primitive  ages  ;  and  which  was,  in  part  at  least,  to 
be  ascribed  to  those  just  and  noble  sentiments  of  the  deity 
which  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  of 
^e  old  world.     Senlimenti  which  were  probably  the  re* 
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maun  of  an  dlf^uial  revelation  imparted  hf  Ood  to  the  fatler 
of  the  homao  race,  and  repeated  to  the  second  progenitor 
of  mankind  after  the  deluge,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  natiniB  immeduitely  springing  from  him.     For,  in  pro* 
portion  as  men  descended  farther  from  this  source,  and  the 
traces  of  tins  primitiye  tradition  became  obscure,  and  mix- 
ed with  the  errors  and  fables  which  time  incorporated  with 
it,  we  find  the  deepest  ignorance  and  the  grossest  idolatiy 
prevailiog^  together  with  a  correspondent  corruption  of  mor- 
ah,  whichy  in  a  course  of  ages,  arrived,  at  length,  to  bid  d^- 
Bance  to  all  restraint  and  all  decency.     The  apostle  Paul, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,^  has  drawn 
a  dark  and  melancholy  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  the  hea- 
then world ;  and,  addressing  converted  Romans  and  Greeks, 
he  implicitly  appeals  for  its  verification  to  their  own  obser- 
vafion  and  experience.     And  some,  even  of  their  own  wri- 
fer%  have  given  to  us  the  same  picture  in  colours  hardly 
less  dark.     No  where,  perhaps,  can  we  find  a  portrait  of  the 
moral  state  of  men  given  in  deeper  shades  than  that  which 
Juvenal  has  drawn  of  the  manners  of  Rome  in  his  age.     And 
thon^  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  colourings  of 
poetry,  and  especially  of  satire ;   yet  satire  must  be  drawn 
from  real  life,  and  preisent  to  us  a  strong  resemblance  of  char- 
acter,  otherwise,  it  loses  all  its  eOect. 

*  Rob.  chap.  1.  v.  S4^31. 
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It  majT  be  tsked,  perhaps,  if  reaflOD,  prudeotly  and  di&> 
gently  applied,  night  not  have  produced  a  reform  of  thia 
general  corruption?   I  answer  without  hesitation  that  thk 
was  an  effect  beyond  its  power.     It  cannot  promulge  iU 
laws  with  sufficient  clearness  and  certainty ;  and  these  kws 
are  destitute  of  adequate  sanctions*    Tliat  it  wants  cerfum* 
ty  is  evident  from  the  eternal  doubts,  disputes,  and  centra- 
dictions  of  its  pretended  lawgivers,  the  philosophers.      It 
may  be  still  more  evident  to  those  observers  of  human  na* 
ture  who  have  seen  with  what  facility  the  heart  is  able  to 
bias  or  tincture  every  moral  dictate  of  the  understanding 
when  opposed  Xo  our  self-love.     But,  in  (he  next  place,  its 
laws  are  destitute  of  adequate  sanctions.    The  sanctions  of 
the  law  of  reason  and  nature  consist  only  in  that  self-appro^ 
hation  which  springs  from  the  love  of  truih  and  the  per- 
formance  of  our  duty^  and  those  inward  reproaches  of  con- 
science which  follow  an  action  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
to  be  wrong.     But  what  is  the  love  of  truth  or  duty  in  a  heart 
that  is  already  corrupted  ?  And  how  feeble  are  the  reproach- 
es of  conscience^  when  not  enforced  by  the  belief  that  we  are 
accountable  to  a  supreme  Judge,  and  by  the  expectation  of 
a  future  state  of  retribution !    Its  faltering  remonstrances  are 
easily  appeased  by  the  flatteries  of  self-love,  or  stifled  in  the 
tumults  of  pleasure.     No :  a  corrupt  age,  a  degenerate  world 
never  can  be  reformed  by  the  influence  of  reason  alone. 
Its  lights  are  too  dubious  and  uncertain ;    its  sanctions  are 
too  feeble.     The  mus  of  mankind  are  not  capable  of  com- 
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preltendiDg  the  one,  nor  of  being  rationally  governed  by  the 
force  of  the  other. 

The  masters  of  science  among  the.GreekSi  fuUj  persuade 
^  of  this  truth,  never  pretended  to  impart  to  the  people  anj 
of  their  moral  or  theological  systems ;  believing  them  incom- 
petentto  comprehend  their  first  principles,  and  still  more  in- 
capable of  pursuing  these  principlesi  in  a  train  of  regular, 
but  onen  complicated  deductions,  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions.    Hopeless  therefore  of  their  reformation,  they  aban- 
doned them  to  the  powers  of  superstition,  to  practise  its  ab- 
mr6f  aod  often  licentious  rites,  without  attempting  to  instruct 
them.    This  it  was  that  made  Socrates  say,  as  Plato  has  re- 
corded the  conversation,  ''  You  may  resign  all  hope  of  re- 
forming the  manners  of  men,  unless  it  [riease  Ood  to  send 
some  person   to  instruct  you."     And  made  Plato  himself 
say,  "  Whatever  is  set  right,  in  the  present  ill  state  of  the 
world,  can  be  done  only  by  the  interposition  of  God."*" 
These  maxims  of  these  great  philosophers  imply  that,  though 
tlie  people  may  be  capable  of  receiving  the  most  wise  and 
excellent  principles  of  theology,  or  of  morals,  fr^m  authority 
which  is  supposed  to  be  divine ;  yet,  if  they  were  set  to 
work  them  out  by  the  efforts  of  their  own  understanding,  or 
by  the  aid  of  merely  human  teachers,  the  moral  state  of  the 
world  must  be  irremediable.    Blind  and  arrogant,  orscepti- 

^  Plato^i  treittie  concerning  a  republic ;  book  ▼!. 
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Call  niuftt  be  the  teachers;  dull,  and  incapable  of  learmaSs 
or  bewildered  in  (he  doubts  of  their  masters,  must  be  the 
scholars. 

Such  was  the  necessity,  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
wisest  men  in  the  heathen  world,  of  some  revelatiop  fro0 
lieavcn  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trutby 
and  to  give  it  efTcctual  operation  on  their  hearts  and  live^* 
If  the  great  body,  even  of  the  populace,  seem  now  to  b^ 
mote  susceptible  of  rational  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion  9 
if  they  entertain  sublimer  and  purer  apprehensions  of  the  di' 
vine  nature,  and  of  that  spiritual  worship  which  should  be 
pid  to  the  supreme  Creator ;  and  if  we  sec  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic monds  rai:»ed  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  regulated  by  a  higher 
standard  ;  if  every  where  we  behold  that  very  populace, 
who  i\ere  denounced  by  the  philosophers  as  incapable  of  a 
rational  svstem  of  religion^  thinking  more  wisely  and  more 
iu!»tly  on  the  transcendent  subjects  of  the  dtriRf  tiature,  of 
^MMOj  JNijv,  ami  the  hnmoriaiiijf  of  ikt  s^mly  than  those 
phiU>»o|>her»  then*>$eUe5«  are  we  not  tairly  entitled  to  ascribe 
ihe*c  rtlect*  to  the  iarluoiK-e  of  our  holy  nrlipon;  since 
j^H)  ha^i  befort»  tried,  in  \ai:\  her  tail  forve  upon  the 
miiHl  «ttd  the  hu;ttAn  chA««\  U^r  * 


k'jnL  »  r!\^  K*  be  «*«  otib?^  •  ^v  e^w  s  >*s*\ .  .-  •^*  Vivcviac^ 
*«4  xkx*  .^4  :h^*  |y\ytev     U  ***  jv.y^vk  ;>»%;  if >x  .-.sc-f.-^.crSc 
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ID  the  emn,  the  follieSi  and  corruplioDS  of  the  philosophers 
themselveSi  who  cultivated  it  witli  the  greatest  aflsidaity,  and 
who  boasted  having  carried  it  to  its  highest  ifflprorement* 
What  do  we  find  among  them  but  eternal  doubts  and  con* 
tradictkmf :  opinions  ever  varying,  and  settled  on  no  certain 
bash  of  t rath ;  wluch  were,  therefore,  found  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  control  the  passions,  or  to  regulate  the  conduct  even 
of  the  prereaaed  disciples  of  reason  ?  The  lives  of  the  phiIo« 
sophen,  with  few  exception^,  were  not  less  dissolute  than 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  despised.  And,  on  the  real 
nature  of  religion,  and  the  true  principles  of  duty,  the  sage, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  scarcely  better  informed  than 
the  peasant. 

But,  lest  these  reproaches  should  seem  to  be  the  result 
merely  cif  the  prejudices  of  religion,  let  me  appeal  to  Cicero, 
the  greatest  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  of  orators,  who  de* 
noQocei  them  in  still  stronger  language :  ^*  Do  you  think, 
says  hei  that  these  precepts  of  morality  had  any  influence, 
except  b  a  very  few  instances,  upon  the  men  who  speculate 
ed,  wrote,  and  disputed  concerning  them?  No:  who  is 
there  of  all  the  philosophers  whose  mind,  life,  and  manners 
were  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  ?  Which  of 
them  ever  made  his  philosophy  the  law  and  rule  of  his  life, 
and  not  merely  an  occasion  of  displaying  his  own  ingenuity  ? 
Which  of  them  has  conformed  himself  to  his  own  doctrineBy 
or  lived  in  obedience  to  his  own  precepts  ?  On  the  contrary, 
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nmj  of  Ibem  tiKVt  been  ilKves  to  tite  vilnt  Iiutt,.loj 
*      -^  nn^t,  wd  to  oUkt  ■naaar  view."* 

Npr  H  tiiia  Burpnsing  to  tliose  who  cooBider  ihat  fhe  € 
tttme  refinenientB  of  reuoD,  which  anse  front  the  uatHd  , 
ambition  of  human  pride,  to  extend  its  authority  bejond  iU  j 
proper  sphere,  alirajs  lend  to  dogmatical  error  in  bold  and  I 
ardent  minds,  or  to  the  cold  iodifiference  of  eceptici 
minds  of  an  opposite  character.     What  is  really  within  thfill 
reach  of  haman  reaaon  lies  Dear  the  sariace,  and  ii  oliTioiiS 
to  a  tincere  and  impartial  lore  <X  truth.    But  wfaeD  v« 
wotdd  penetrate  dewier  into  the  causes  and  the  nature  of 
things,  attempting  to  pass  the  limits  preBcribed  to  human 
inteUect,  we  are  immediately  bewildered  in  error  and  doubt* 
Hence  the  exiatenceof  a  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Cause  oC 
the  nniTerse,  which  lo  a  plain  and  honest  mind  seems  an  in- 
tnilive  dictate  of  the  understanding,  has  become  donbtfii],  at 
loon  as  iagenioua  men  have  made  it  a  sobject  of  speculation. 
They  have  pretended  to  doubt  of  their  own  existence,  oC 
the  existence  of  the  universe,  and  the  reality  of  their  own 
sensations.    At  bes^  the  most  Impuitant  principlei  of  reli- 
^on  and  morals  are  thrown  ont  merely  as  subjects  of  inge> 
niouB  ^sqnisition,  intended  to  exercise  and  display  tlteir  wit 
There,  exbted  accordinglyi  ia  tin  Tarioua  scboola  of  Greece 
mch  diveni^  and  contradiction  (tf  sentiment,  such  subtle^ 

•TuKsluQiNi&M}  book  u. 
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and  refinement,  and  often  such  lyitemttic  icepticiiai,  flifit 
tfcev  tliedogical  and  moral  principles,  thrown  into  die  gen^ 
ral  maM  of  the  labtletiea  of  science,  abort  which  fhejr  wejro 
accmioffled  to  dispute,  lost  ail  antfaority  over  human  con- 
duct In  a  short  period  after  the  introduction  of  philoso- 
phjr,  the  gireater  part  of  its  professors  became  both  vicious 
in  ttmr  Bvea,  and  atheistical  in  their  opinions.  And  these 
masferi  of  science,  instead  of  proving  the  reformers  of  the 
worid,  onlj  hastened  its  corruption ;  and,  by  weakening  or 
destio/ing  tte  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Judge,  and  a  future  re- 
tributioB,  opened  a  wider  door  to  the  licentious  indulgence 
of  all  die  passions. 

PBOOF  OF  AN  ORIGINAL  REVELATION  TO  MAN.   IMPO- 
TENCE OF  REASON.   NECESBITV  OF  A 
NEW  REVELATION. 

The  impotence  of  reason  alone  to  accomplish  the  refor- 
mafioD  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  cor- 
rnption  into  which  it  was  sunk,  is  manifest  from  this  addi- 
liooal  fiict,  that  the  longer  men  relied  upon  it,  and  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  guidance  solely  of  its  lights ;  that  is, 
die  fivther  we  descend  in  history  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
die  more  absurd  do  we  find  the  superstitions  of  the  people, 
die  more  atheistical  and  impious  the  systems  of  the  philoso*> 
phersi  and  the  more  degenerate  the  morals  of  both. 
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luaamucb,  u  muduad,  at  (he  coming  of  Chml,  J 

ly^  Fost  tin  koowledge  of  the  trne  God,  asd  his  wonLip ; « 
u  their,,  moni  dflp^vity  had  kept  pace  vitb  their  reK| 
errors  and  none  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  human  rM 
were  found  competent  to  remedy  evils  lo  extreme,  it  aei 
consilient  with  all  just  ideas  of  the  perfecIJoos  of  God,  i 
conformable  to  our  reaaonable  hopes  in  his  wisdom,  gl*o*^  J 
ness,  and  compassioD,  that  be  should  interpose,  by  stwae  ei 
traordioaiy  comtnoittcatioD  othimaeU,  to  Mve  reUgidafta^^ 
utterly  periBbing,  and  to  recal  men  (e  virtue  and  order  b^*^ 
the    knowledge  of  divine  truth.      Tbe  ii^ts  of  tcadhioi^ 
which  bad  been  gradually  growing  more  dim  for  tgea,  wer<iw* 
now  nearly  exttoguisbed  under  a  mass  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
shameflil  nuperslElions  that  ever  c^ipressed  the  world,  and 
degraded  fauman  nature.     And  the  wisest  asges,  bewildered 
in  eternal  doubt,  and  beboldiog  around  them  Tices  in  the  ba^ 
bits  of  munkind  which  tbey  knew  not  bow  (o  amend,  and 
myattries  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  providence  nhkk 
Ihey  knew  not  how  to  unravel,  began  to  despair  of  the  cmaan 
of  truth,  and  of  tbe  reformation  of  tbe  world.     What  tbtt 
simple  and  unaided  poirera  of  human  imderstandiDg  eaM 
not  discern  any  adequate  and  certain  means  of  efiectiogi  faM 
been  accooplisbed  by  the  luminous  evidence,  and  the  paw^ 
erful    infiuence  of   dMoe  rerebtion.     Doctrines,  «t  loMl 
claiming  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  have  banished  fnM 
tbe  greater  portion  of  the  earth  the  gross  idolatry  in  whid 
^  ancient  nations  were  sunk;  and  raised  tbe  gener*]  tagc% 
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lb  of  fhe  world  to  a  much  higher  and  purer  itandard.  No 
vhere  do  we  now  beliold  altars  or  consecrated  groves,  rear- 
ed to  such  dhriuitiea  as  Moloch  or  Saturo»  as  Astarte,  or  the 
Cfprian  Venns.  Everjr  where  we  find  purer  and  sublimer 
ideas  of  ihe  divme  naturoi  and  of  that  worship  of  the  heart 
wUch  ought  to  be  paid  to  God.  Christianity  has  extended 
a  lalnlBiy  influence  even  among  many  tribes  of  the  human 
raee  who  have  not  yet  embraced  her  holj  doctrines,  and 
dsd  Bome  rays  of  a  divine  light  into  the  darkness  which  still 
icata  upon  the  pagan  nationsi  which  we  trust,  will  gradually 
increase,  131  at  length  the  Sun  of  R^hteousness  shall  illumi- 
aale  the  whole  earth. 

The  iBBtifficiency  of  reason  to  correct  the  moral  depravi* 
ty  of  the  world  will  appear  with  irresistible  evidence  to  those 
who  didy  consider  its  defect  of  certainty^  its  defect  of  an- 
tiiorifyf  and  its  defect  of  motives.  Its  defect  of  ctrtainly. 
Reason  can  proceed  but  a  small  distance  with  any  certainty, 
in  inrestigating  moral  and  divine  truth,  beyond  those  obvi- 
,  ainple,  and  almost  intuitive  dictates  of  the  mind  which 
conmon  to  all  mankind.  And,  in  a  corrupted  state  of 
manners,  experience  demonstrates  that  even  these  plain  and 
natiifal  dictates  may  easily  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  so* 
phistry  of  the  heart,  when  they  oppose  its  inclinations  and 
pleaanres.  But  if  the  principles  and  laws  of  duty,  and  of 
dmae  troth,  were  much  more  clear  and  precise  than  they 
an^  still  reason  is  wanting  in  the  necessary  authority  to  en- 
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force  them  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  ^re  them  effect  in  Tpna* 

ttcc.     This  aulhorilj,  id  order  to  overcome  the  powerful 

temptdJoDB  to  sinful  inddlgence  which  are  every  montenl  j 

acting  with  a  dangerous  influence  on  a  heart  already  yield-  I 

hig  to  them,  should  be  nothing  less  than  the  acknowledged 

command  of  the  supreme  Legislator  and  Judge  of  the  uni-  ,, 

verse  which  would  preclode  cavil  and  doubt,  sanctioned  hj-  ' 

a  power  to  which  no  resistance  can  be  opposed,  and  direct-  | 

ed  by  a  jtislice  which  cannot  be  turned  aside  from  its  sure 

and  awfnl  coarse.    When  a  man  u  acconatable  only  to  btBH^ 

nlf>  feeble  udeed  is  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  of  IMMK 

on  one  aide,  when  his  self-lore,  or  his  passions  plead  on  tlM^ 

other.     And  finally,  the  motives  to  vulae  which  reason  faar 

it  in  ber  power  to  propose,  the  rewards  for  its  Belf-denUi^ 

the  encouragements  in  its  conflicts,  the  inpports  under  itf 

vuiaas   trials  and  temptations,   are  weak  and  inefficient^ 

Doet  she  propose  the  pure  pleasnres  of  virtue  ?  Bat  in  order 

to  relish  them,  yon  must  be  already  virtuoas<    Can  tlirid 

c^m  and  innocent  delights  be  set  against  the  ardent  and  tD^ 

bulcnt  enjoyments  of  vice  ?   Can  reason  demooatnU  flvf  ^ 

virtue  would  be  eventually  its  own  reward  even  a  flfir' 

world  ?  Yet  yoa  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by  sncb  a  tediodl^ 

drcnit,  and  it  is  incumbered  by  so  many  modificatkms  ndf 

exceptions,  that  seldom  can  this  refined  speculation  cosd^t^. 

the  force  of  a  present  and  importunate  passion.     But  if  ^ 

tue  is  unfortaoate,  as  it  often  is,  if  it  must  often  fi>rc^  In 

temt,  power*  &Tonr>  u  its  adhereticc  to  doty  ;  what  rewird 
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a  tbera  to  indemnify  it  fee  its  nc^cn  J  What  uithoritr  t« 
ofcnwe,  ud  mtnin  it  from  jielding  to  the  profitable  temp- 
litian  ?  No :  the  awfol  majeatj  dTOod,  the  apprefaetiaiona 
of  hn  nqneine  jndgmeot,  the  eterual  retributioiis  of  virtue 
ad  fif  Tice  in  «  falura  itate  of  eziitence,  which  religioD  kIb 
bcfiva  the  niod,  will  ever  be  found  neceisarjr,  and  are  no 
Boee  Ihu  aaflkieot  to  combat  the  corrupt  infloence  of  the 
heart,  aadof  the  world.  The  impotence  of  reason,  therefore, 
la  care  flia  infinite  errora  of  the  human  mind]  the  idolalries,  ' 
te  aopentitioiu,  the  vices  of  mankind,  appears  from  every 
aipect  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  to  our  view,  and 
jatifiei  the  conclosion  we  have  inferred  from  it :  the  neces- 
Vty  of  a  new  revelation  to  restore  to  (be  earth  the  truth 
which  it  bad  lost,  and  to  redeem  it  from  evils  which  the  or- 
dinaiy  powen  of  human  reason  had  become  unable  to  correct. 

This  conclusion  is  justified  by  another  most  important  and 
iBfercstiif  bet.  Man  is  evidently  a  guilty  being ;  he  has 
vMaled  the  moral  law  of  his  nature,  and  incurred  the  rtght- 
eooB  diapleanire  of  his  Creator,  and  the  infliction  of  all  the 
J  penalties  with  which  the  supreme  lawgiver  has 
i  it  ncceisary  to  guard  his  law.  These  penalties, 
which  an  not  aibitivy  in  their  nature,  but  are  the  decrees  of 
hi6iiile  wiid(MS  and  justice,  do  not  depend  merely  on  the 
w31  of  tha  legistator,  probably  they  do  not  depend  even  on 
,  to  inflict  or  dispense  with  them  at  its  plea- 


anre.  Kwj  Mnbata  of  Uie  deify  rs  as  necessary  £ 
ture  and  its  claims  as  the  divme  esisfeuce.  Eternal  jbi 
therefore,  cannot  as  far  ffe  can  judge,  forego  the  punisbaeBl 
of  guilt.  This  IB  the  ardent  and  terrible  dictate  oft 
convinced  coDscieoce,  not  less  than  the  calm  and  delibe^ 
ate  conclasion  of  reason.  But,  how  ebail  the  claims  of  u^ 
nite  justice  be  reconciled  with  the  claifos  of  infinite  ntv  ] 
cy*  How  shall  the  inTiolablc  justice  of  the  law  rfj 
eternal  truth  and  hoUness  be  satisfied,  to  consislencj  witl^ 
the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  the  sinner  T  In  what  way 
may  a  sinful  mortal  reasonably  hope  to  approach  his  otkuM^ 
ed  Maker  ?  How  shall  the  heirs  of  death  regain  eternal  life  ^ 
These  are  inquiries  to  which  the  weakness  of  human  nnder' 
slanding  can  return  no  satisfactory  answer ;  and  the  dyinf 
sinner,  ander  the  guidance  of  reason  only,  must  be  orcr* 
whelmed  with  the  most  distressing  perplexities  and  doabtK- 
OF  abandtHied  to  the  most  horrible  despair.  These  aie 
doubts  which  God  only  can  resolve;  fears  which  the  ipitd 
of  unpiralioa  only  can  calm,  by  drawing  aside  the  deep  vdl 
wlucb  conceals  eternity  from  our  view,  and  exhibiting  to  otir 
&ith  a  complete  oblation  for  (he  sins  of  the  world.  Hera  wv 
beliohl  new  pnob  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  neii 
causes  to  invite,  and  justify  the  interposition  of  our  heaved^ 
Father,  ia  behalf  of  h»  muerable,  though  offending  cIuMr^ 

And  is  not  the  gospel  such  a  remedy  as  we  needed,  mdi 
ft  KTelalioD  as  is  calcnlated  b>  solre  all  the  doubts,  and  ttuh 
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fpilixe  all  the  apprehensions  of  penitent  guilt  ?  In  it  you  be* 
Ud  the  diTioe  justice,  and  the  divine  mercy  harmoniously 
combined.  In  it  yoa  behold  the  divine  law  magnified  and 
■uule  banourablef  by  an  all-availing  atonement  for  the  ofTen- 
eea  of  the  whole  world.  In  it  you  behold  l\fe  and  immor- 
talihf  brati^U  to  lights  and  a  glorious  channel  opened  in 
wUck  the  boundless  current  of  divbe  mercy  can  freely  flow 
to  nBankiod.  Where  reason  and  philosophy  were  silent,  or 
constrained  to  confess  their  impotence,  we  behold  revelation 
anooancing  her  glad  tidings,  and  triumphing  in  the  happiness 
of  her  childreoi  and  of  the  world. 

XTlDEirCES    pV   BEVELATION.      NECESSITT   OF    MIRACLES. 
MM*  HITME's  celebrated  OBJECTION^TO  MIRACLES. 

If  the  necessity  of  some  interposition  by  heaven,  in  order 
to  recal  mankind  from  the  monstrous  errors  of  idolatry,  to 
make  known  to  them  the  perfect  law  of  their  duty,  and  to 
eoibrce  it  by  adequate  sanctions,  is  so  evident,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  reflections,  this  necessity  aflbrds  a 
preramption  in  favour  of  revelation.  And  if  any  revelation 
be  admitted  to  be  either  necessary  or  probable,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  the  superior  claims  of  Christianity  above 
ereij  pretence  which  has  ever  been  set  in  opposition  to  it. 
Tins  is  admitted  by  its  enemies  themselves ;  and  must  be 
admitted  by  every  candid  and  reflecting  inquirer  who  con- 
aiders  the  purity  of  its  doctrinesi  the  spirituality  of  its  wor- 
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ship,  the  limplicity  and  excellence  of  the  principle  whiclt  It 
lajTB  at  the  foundation  of  its  moral  syitem,^  its  tendencj  la 
universal  happiness,  the  grandeur  of  the  prospects  which  K 
opens  into  the  eternal  world,  and  the  sublime  concep&ni 
which  it  every  where  imparts  of  the  divine  nature. 

But  the  truth  of  Christianity  does  not  rest  on  the  ahsob/U 
perfection  o{  iin  doctrines,  of  which  the  fradlty  of  human  rea* 
son  is  very  incompetent  to  judge ;  nor  on  our  conclusion! 
concerning  what  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  the  in 
finite  benignity  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  in  be 
half  of  his  erring  and  miserable  creatures :  conclusions  ii 
which  we  often  depart  widely  from  the  actual  rule  of  the  di 
vine  government  t  but  it  rests  on  such  evidences  as  eyerj 
man  of  a  sound  mind  who  honestly  applies  his  understand 
ing  to  the  subject,  is  capable  to  judge  of;  evidences  whict 
propose  themselves  directly  to  the  senses,  or  arise  out  of  th( 
known  and  immutable  laws  of  human  nature. 

Accordingly  they  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads :  the 
positive  and  direct,  which  are  addressed  immediately  to  the 
senses ;  and  the  collateral,  or  presumptive,  which  arise  oul 
of  a  just  consideration  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  relative 
ly  to  this  subject.  Of  the  former  kind  are  miracles  and  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.    Of  the  latter,  arc  those  conclusions 

*  The  lore  of  God  and  the  love  of  mao. 
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which  are  justly  drairn  from  the  excellence  and  peculiarity 
€f  character  of  the  author  of  chriatianitj,  from  the  humility 
€f  the  uBtnimenta  employed  to  promulgate  the  ^pel  to  man- 
kiody  compared  with  the  sublimity  and  perfection  of  the 
doctrbes  which  they  preached ;  from  its  rapid  and  extcn- 
aire  progreaa,  and  the  important  moral  changes  which  it  has 
produced  m  the  world ;  and  from  many  other  similar  facts 
wUch  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary 
prindplea  of  human  nature,  or  of  human  action ;  and  which, 
therefiMey  imply  a  divine  agency  and  direction.  The  for- 
mer, when  (Surly  attended  to,  do,  in  each  particular  case, 
carry  with  them  entire  conviction  of  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  Ood ;  for  none  but  Ood  can  operate  a  miracle,  or  foretell 
wiA  minute  accuracy,  future  and  distant  events.  The  latter 
though,  singly  taken,  they  do  not  amount  to  absolute  proof, 
yet  collectively,  produce  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 

Bj  certain  writers  every  pretence  to  miracles  becomes  im- 
mediately suspected,  and  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  entering  farther  into  an  examination  of  the  evidences  of 
revelafion.  This  is,  in  effect,  declaring  it  to  be  impossible 
for  God  to  communicate  himself  by  any  revelation  of  his 
win  to  mankind.  For  if  he  ever  deigns  to  make  such  com- 
nnimcation,  it  can  only  be  made  immediately  by  himself,  or 
by  inspired  men,  who  speak  as  the  organs  of  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit. If  it  be  made  immediately  by  himself,  cither  by  means 
of  a  dinne  voice  from  heaven,  or  by  any  supernatural  im- 
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preBstoo  OD  the  Benset,  inch  a  reyehtioD  imiitlie  itofltf 
of  the  greatest  of  miraclei;    If  holj  meb  apeak  as  thif^ 
inspired  bj  the  Holj  6host,  can  thdr  testimoDj  be  i 
with  a  rational  faith,  unless  it  be  accompanied  bj  anch 
or  such  clear  predictions  of  future  eyeiits,  above  the 
and  beyond  the  foresight  df  man,  aa  wiD  demonatratei 
is  God  who  spealcs  by  them  ?    In  no  other  way  can  m 
mission  be  authenticated.    I  repeat  it  flien,  if  it  b 
Ue  to  expect  a  revektiim  from  God  m  any  circoflMlHMM  jqf 
the  world;    if  a  reyehtion  is  not  impossibfe^  ar'm:Ujia 
highest  degree,  improbable;  miracles  are  not  only  not  in* 
credible,  but  necessary.    No  revelation  can  found  any  just 
claim  to  the  belief  of  mankind,  on  any  other  ground  in  the 
first  instance,  than  such  supernatural  and  miraculous  open*    . 
tions  aa  the  power  of  God  only  can  effect ;  or  such  cleit ,  ^ 
predictions,  as  none  but  ani>mni8cient  spirit,  who  foresees 
tiie  end  from  the  beginning,  and  has  laid  the  whole  train  of.  - 
causes  and  events  in  the  universe,  could  impart  to  the  hfr 
man  mind.    If  then,  the  christian  system  contains  a  r^sl:. 
communication  to  mankind  from  the  m&iite  fountain  of  trails  . 
it  must  have  been  announced  under  the  seal  of  great  and  Uh 
merous  miracles,  fi>r  prophecy  itself  is  a  species  of  nuracb. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  possess  satisfiMrtory  evidence  thst  « 
such  miraclea  were  wrought  at  the  proii«ulgatioo  of  tiie  goi-,  ^ 

• 

pel,  we  ought  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  bdng  the  word  of  y, 
Goit;  since  it  cornea  lo  Ha  vwMkad  h(y  the  aoai  of  God.  Af,  ,^ 
what  u  a  mJiMlaA  .▲.■■HUiiBMlsBdiBc  of  tUs  tsm  ^ 
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dioald  lie  at  die  fouodation  of  our  present  inquiry.  It  ii 
■och  ma  inyeraion,  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
toe  as  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  only  to  him  by  whom 
Ihoae  laws  were  originally  ordained*  And  whenever  he  con- 
deecendt  to  work  a  miracle,  the  operation  of  his  almighty 
power  must  be  regarded,  by  every  rational  mind,  as  the 
ssBction  and  aesl  of  troth. 


lb  cxUbitiiig  the  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  christi- 
anitf  y  I  UhU,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  evidence  of  mi- 
ndes  ;  ud  afterwards  of  that  derived  from  prophecy. 


To  the  apostles,  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  were 
iouDediBte  objects  of  sense :  to  us,  they  come  through  the 
Biediam  of  homan' testimony ;  but  testimony  of  such  a  kind, 
and  coofirmed  by  so  many,  and  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stsDcaa  accompany iog,  or  following  the  miracles  themselves,  * 
nd  dependent  upon  them,  that  no  facts,  perhaps,  in  the  his- 
IS17  of  the  world  have  ever  descended  to  posterity  vouched 
by  such  a  weight  of  moral  evidence.  They  are  attested  by 
■omeroni  witnesses  of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the  most 
■nmspacted  integrity :  bj  men  whose  writings  evidently  de» 
that  they  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  that 
of  mind  on  the  one  hand,  which  would  render  them 
to  be  deceived  themselves ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
All  ardent  enthnsiasm,  or  that  knavery  of  character,  which 
vedd  incfine  them  to  pass  a  deception  upon  others  for  the 


<► 


^Bike  of  obteioii^  credit  toilieir  ovb  visioai:  by  n 

without  Mj  motiTeg  of  interoit  or  of  hoDom!^  and  n 

the  ceriaio  proipect  of  diqprtco  and  poverty,  of  urdiM 

inceuaot  labours,  of  continual  dansers  and  perao< 

and  at  length  of  death  itaelf  in  (he  most  fbnnidable 

devoted  themaelvea  to  annoiuice  this  niiraculoaa  hia 

the  world :  bjr  men,  I  add,  whose  original  prepoai 

were  all  opposed  to  the  character  which  their  Master 

ed,  and  the  doctrines  wUch  he  taught,  and  who,  afln 

time,  yielded  those  prejudices  only  to  the  force  of 

tion  operated  by  repeated  miracles;  and,  finally,  I 

who,  in  the  end,  conquered  the  world,  and  overtui 

its  ancient  ideas,  manners,  institutions,  all  the  pi 

its  philosophy,  and  all  the  self-sufficiency  of  hnnu 

ion,  by  the  power  with  which  they  themselves  wi 

doed  of  operating  miracles  similar  to  those  whic 

%  aubdued  their  own  assent    These  facts,  aflTord,  it  se 

me,  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  miraculous  his 

the  gospel,  and  of  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  cr 

ty  of  those  holy  and  chosen  witnesses  by  whom  6 

been  pleased  to  convey  it  down  to  us. 

But  we  are  met  at  our  very  entrance  upon  this  a 
with  a  formidable  objection,  which  it  is  necessary  in  tli 
place  to  remove,  before  the  most  credible  testimo 
fovonr  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  i 
adnutted  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  deny  the  at 
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ff  of  revelation*    The  objection  may  be  considered  in  a 
iHieiilftiive,  and  in  a  practical  vieir.    In  the  former^  the  sum 

tfH  ii :  tliat  the  plana  of  infinite  wisdom  are  immutable ;  for 
• 

dherwiaey  thej  would  not  be  perfect.    God  himself,  there- 
in^ cmnot  change  the  order  of  nature,  still  less  can  he  allow 

■  Suble  mortal,  fi>r  anj  purposes  whatever,  to  change  it,  in- 
as  it  has  been  established  bj  his  own  most  perfect 

I  answer,  that  the  plans  of  divine  intelligence  must 
ie  flBBHilable^  as  kog  as  the  reasons  on  which  they  were 
wdfouSijr  arranged  remain  the  same.  But  if  those  reasons 
■e  Amngtif  maj  thej  not  induce  a  proportionable  change 

■  flie  Ofdcr  of  providence  ?  Inasmuch  then,  as  the  existence 
aaA  Ae  whole  sjrstem  of  this  world,  bear  a  relation  to  the 

sMe  of  man,  if  man  has  crimiosllj  changed  his  original 
»9  and  although  created  in  innocence,  has  fallen  into  sin, 
created  immortal  has  become  liable  to  death,  can 
«•  yfOBomce  it  nnworthy  the  gooodness,  or  the  wisdom  of 
flody  ta  afibrd  hn  creature,  humbled  and  conscious  of  guilt, 
Ihft  bope  of  mercy,  and  to  confirm  that  precious  hope  by 
ndk  vidUe  mterporitions  of  divine  power  as  leave  the  peni- 
ttot  MBcr  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  it  is  God  himself  who 
m  tho  anihor  of  his  consolation  ? 

The  second  view  in  which  this  objection  has  been  present- 
ed it  lesi  speculative.  It  is  the  celebrated  argument  ascribed 
to  llie  iogennity  of  Mr.  Hume,  although,  it  is  probable  of 
mch  earlier  origiO)  and  which  has  exercised  the  talents  of 
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tereral  able  and  judicious  writers  to  refute  its  sophishy.^ 

think  I  shall  weaken  nothing  of  its  force  by  the  folbi 

statement ;  All  our  knowledge  ofnainral  things  we  de 

solely  from  experience^    And  the  only  roUional  grotmi 

our  belief  of  what  has  ever  happened,  or  what  can  happen 

the  world,  is  our  own  experience  of  the  regtdar  and  const 

eourse  of  nature*    Men  may  impose  upon  us  by  false  ti 

many,  or  they  may  be  deceived  themselves  ;  but  nature  m 

changes.    Inasmuch  then,  as  we  have  had  no  experiem 

any  miraculous  changes  in  the  order  of  the  world,  it  is 

reasonable  to  believe  that  any  suck  have  ever  taken  pU 

whatever  may  be  the  number,  or  the  character  of  the  i 

nesses  by  whom  they  have  been  attested.     If  the  princi 

of  this  objection  is  found  to  be  false,  the  whole  object 

must  fall  to  the  ground  with  it.     If  it  will  not  hold  in  its 

plication  universally  to  other  subjects,  it  is  contrary  to 

just  reasoning  to  admit  its  validity  only  against  the  mira< 

of  the   gospel.     Let  us  then  try  its  application  in   ot 

cases  ;  let  us  follow  it  to  its  ultimate  consequences  ;    th 

will  be  found  sufficient  to  destroy  it.     It  leads  to  atheis 

acted  upon  in  its  full  es^tent  it  would  resist  all  improveme 

in  science ;  it  will  be  found,  in  opposing  the  moral  to 

physical  phenomena  of  nature,  to  refute  itself.     At  least  i 


•  Particularly  Dr.  CampbeH  Id  hit  treatite  on  miracles.  Bishop  Watson  id 
tbird  letter  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  having  introduced  the  subject,  appears  to  me  to  ht 
in  a  Tew  seoteoces*  efitctuaUy  orertumed  the  prinuplc  on  which  the  whole  ob 
tioD  rests. 
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Italml  phemmeiia  wBl  conclude  as  stronglj  in  hronr  of  (he 
miracIeB  of  the  gospel  as  the  pbyaical,  admitting  the  jnatnesa 

ft 

if  the  principle,  would  seem  to  contradict  them. 

I  return  back  on  these  ideas.    And  in  the  first  place^  it 

leads  to  atheism.     For,  if  our  own  experience  is  the  sole 

ind  exclusive  ground  of  judging  of  wbaterer  is  credible  in 

'  flie  physical  history  of  the  world,  it  is  unreasonable  to  be* 

Tieve  that  this  globe  ever  had  a  beginning,  or  that  it  will  ever 

perish.     It  must  always  have  existed,  and  must  always  con- 

tbue  to  exist  in  the  same  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 

There  can  be  no  future  condition  of  existence  for  human  na» 

ttne,  no  future  judgment,  no  future  retribution  to  the  ri^ 

teous  and  the  wicked.    For  each  of  these  states  implies  a 

tondition  of  things,  such  as  has  never  come  under  our  ob- 

lervation,  or  been  the  subject  of  our  experience.     There 

tti  on  this  supposition,  rib  foundation  for  religion.     The  or* 

der  of  the  world  must  be  eternal,  immutable,  necessary ;  and 

Can  have  no  dependence  on  a  creating  and  intelligent  cause. 

*^e  must  embrace  the  philosophical  absurdity  of  an  eternal 

titiccession  of  mutable  and  perishing  beings ;  and  are  driven 

t)o  the  impious  alternative  of  believing  that  there  is  no  God ; 

^r,  that  the  universe  itself  is  Ood.* 

•  This  tenet  of  the  Aristotelian  philosopUy  has  alwayi  btw  regarded  by  ohrii* 
Ham  as  only  a  modification  of  atheism. 

13 


Thtae  coiuequences  are  dedaced  to  obvbutly  from  ltd 
principle  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is  not  a  little  sarpraung'lijit 
thej  hare  not  been  more  frequently  remarked.     ScarcaK  \ 
indeed,  have  they  been  observed  by  any  writer  who  hi,^ 
fallen  in  my  way,  except  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  it 
lix,  in  his  reflections  on  the  books  of  the  sacred  acriftansJ^  ' 
Yet  if  they  are  fairly  and  legitimately  drawn,  they  most  lis 
decisive  against  the  principle  in  the  opinion  of  every  pkxi 
and  vurtuoos  man. 

Another  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  though  not  charge* 
able  with  impiety  like  the  former,  equally  demonstrates  its  ab* 
surdity.    It  would  arrest  all  great  improvements  in  science. 
When  the  effects  of  the  electric  or  magnetic  influence,  for 
example,  were  first  discovered,  how  ought  all  philosopherSt 
according  to  this  principle,  to  have  treated  the  history  of 
their  phenomena?    Precisely  as  infidels  have  treated  th^ 
miraculous  history  of  the  gospel ;  rejected  it  without  exam." 
ination,  as  absurd  and  impossible,  because  contrary  to  theic 
experience.    Do  you  say,  they  have  it  their  power  ttfS 
repeat  the  experiments  by  which  those  new  properties  ir^ 
nature  were   originally  discoverd.     But  if   the  principle 
which  we  combat  is  just,  what  motive  could  a  philosoph 


*  This  work  of  Dr.  Allir,  a  celebrated  French  refugee,  wag  published  in 
in  the  year  1C83,  which  ggflGcicntly  demonstrates  tliat  the  objection  of  Mr.  Ham^ 
to  ihc  miracleB  of  the  gospel  is  not  novel  j  but  has  only  been  set  in  a  new  UAI^ 
and  urged  with  more  plausibility  by  that  ingenious  wiiter. 
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have  ibr  repeating  these  experiment!,  since  his  own  past  ex* 
pmence  of  the  coarse  of  natare  is  the  sole  criterion  of  what* 
eror  ii  credible.  And  whence  should  the  frreater  portion 
tf  naokiDd  derive  their  knowledge  who  possess  neither  the 
sUI,  nor  the  means  requisite  to  make  the  necessary  expert' 
Bwnta,  if  thej  are  not  to  rely  for  the  truth  of  new  facts  in 
science^  and  facts  the  most  remote  from  the  analogy  of  their 
owo  experience,  upon  the  testimony  of  others  ?  Must  not 
the  progresa^  of  science  be  arrested  almost  at  its  commence- 


Let  m  take  another  example  in  which  no  experiment  can- 
poMslily  be  applied  to  verify  the  testimony  of  the  narrators 
with  reg^  to  facts  the  most  cerlaiA  in  nature.  The  inha- 
Klaiila  of  a  torrid  climate  never  can  have  the  eflfects  of  frost 
pmetiled  to  their  senses.  Cons^elation  is  as  great  a  myste- 
ry to  them,  as  any  mystery  or  miracle  of  the  christian  reli- 
poD.  According  to  this  favourite  maxim  of  infidelity,  then, 
they  oD^t  to  refuse  all  credit  to  the  fact :  and  the  king*  of 
8iam  acted  according  to  the  principles  of  sound  wisdom  in 
pmMJiwig  the  Dutch  navigator  for  insulting  his  understand* 
iiig  by  incredible  stories,  who  assured  him,  that,  in  Holland, 
water  had  became  so  hard  during  part  of  the  year,  that  it  bore 
honea  and  carriages  upon  its  surface.  If  testimony  were, 
■ader  no  circumstances,  suffijcient  to  vouch  to  us  facia  which 
net  only  are  not  conformable,  but  which,  in  many  bstanCes^ 
are  ccmtraryi  to  all  our  past  experience,  science  must  be 


•kcoB^pci^bed  ■i4dBa  7*71 
queOM.  tKM  ccct^jr  pot  tdrmtoi  t^^  t 
vho  wr«flMi  <»  «!>•  J)HW  ill  pn«Ml  frtn  tv  ^  |WM||^ 
V>i<M:«kicb.weow4eari.  It  w«  aioipd  MUr  *9iM4i| 
BJoMdoi  vf  tbs  Mcredm^bMi.  Bat  whsn  *e  m  ImiMK 
«flie  iaeritof«pr«KtpIe,iritb|iotiBiiadtaIioUliimflioal4w 
or  coextowTdr  witli  tte  lUhode  sf  Si  tonm,  it  cMvtM 
idih  tbe  ground  «{  ujr  cotub  ooaelwoia*  Far»  lif  ^yil^ 
role  ilnll  vo  ■i^j  it  ody  to  lbs  beta  of  nligin,  vkasMf- 
false  ID  its  applicalioD  to  the  bets  of  science  ?  Minclei  ibmt 
as  veil  u  other  exlraordinar^  beta  \o  oaltire,  are  suscepli* 
Ue  of  proof  front  teitimony.  The  only  lobject  of  inqidry  n, 
the  cofnpeleace  and  ialegrity  of  the  vtfiieBset :  the  Bound* 
Ben  a(  tbeir  judguucbt,  the  accuracy  of  tbeb-  obserralioih 
tho  fidelity  of  their  narralioii.  In  all  these  respecla  the  dlh? 
dpJM  of  our  blessed  BaTioar,  the  witoeties  of  his  mireclaft 
will  be  found  (o  posseu  a  decided  tuperiorily  over  the  wilw 
I  BHios  of  any  other  hcta  recorded  in  history.  Their  .wrir 
•  &g9  deinoDslrate  Ifa^ir  nisdom ;  th^  iong  indoiacy  widi 
tbeir  Mister  b  sufficient  to  give  lu  con&dence  in  the  wdcw 
tt€j  of  their  DtpserTfttioQ;  tlwir  labours,  their  sacrificM, 
tjbn-  deaths,  attest  their  sincerity,  and  the  GdcHty  of  tfaw 

■RfttioB.* 

i  naititaht,  in  (he  last  (dace,  thttt  Ais  celebnied  wrg^ 
WBt^  drawn  from  our  experience  of  the  uDETormity  rf  bbUB* 
|l  f  TkawtcifkiwillbnnftubcBMtNPflrUtvtrettd. 


M      • 
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TOfutes  itBoUl  For,  if  the  pbyiical  coone  of  nttiire,  os 
winch  the  argament  reati,  is  found  to  be  stable  and  uDiforaVi 
te  moMl  order  of  things  appears  to  be  not  less  steady  and 
legnlar.  If  the  former  of  these  facts  opposes,  upon  Mr. 
Hiune'a  principle,  our  reception  of  the  miraculous  history  of 
^gospel;  the  latter,  upon  the  same  ground,  forbids  the  re- 
jection of  that  history,  if,  by  rejecting  it,  we  must  contradict 
d  the  moral  phenomena  of  human  nature.  Admitting  theui 
what  can  hardly  be  denied  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  chris- 
fiuity,  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  men  of  the 
ioundest  understandings,^  and  the  most  upright  hearts,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  motives  of  human  con* 
dnct,  that,  for  the  sake  of  propagating  a  most  improbable, 
^  to  them,  unprofitable  imposture,  they  should  Toluntari* 
ly  submit  to  incessant  toils  and  extreme  sufferings;  they 
ehoald  abandon  all  that  is  usually  accounted  most  dear  to  the 
lliiman  heart,  and  march  with  intrepidity  through  perpetual 
persecutions  to  certain  death  inflicted  in  the  most  excruciat- 
ing and  dreadful  forms.  Their  writings,  which  are  always 
rational  in  their  doctrines,  simple  in  their  style,  and  calm  and 
judicious  in  their  manner  of  address,  exempt  them  from  eve- 
■7  charge  of  enthusiasm  ;  yet,  renouncing  all  the  early  pre- 
judices of  their  nation,  in  which  they  had  been  educated 


•The  perfcctloo  of  that  ajttem  of  piety  and  morali  published  by  these  humble 
'^Wnaen,  so  far  excelling  the  philosophy  of  their  age,  demonitrates  that  if  they  ' 
•''tnot  inspired  from  ahove,  they  must  have  possessed  a  degree  of  wiidom  and 
^'^^^entudiog  far  surptfiijig  whaterer  antiquity  has  produced  beuici. 
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tnd  all  the  hopes  which  they  had  originallj  conceived  from 
a  royal  and  triumphant  Messiah,  which  might  have  inflame 
ed  the  zeal  of  enthusiastic  minds,  do  we  not  see  them,  for  m 
suiTering  Master,  encounter  every  actual  evil,  and  every 
possible  hazard  ?  If  then,  we  should  suppose,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  this  objection,  that  the  apostles,  who  expected 
no  recompense  in  this  world,  could  have  acted  from  any 
other  motive  than  a  deep  conviction  of  the  miraculous  pow- 
er, and  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  we  not 
be  involved  in  contradictions  to  the  moral  order  of  thingji ; 
that  id,  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  conduct  among  men 
which  have  ever  occurred  to  our  experience^  not  less  won* 
det  ful,  and  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  than  were  the  mira- 
cles themselves  in  the  attestation  of  which  these  wise  and  pi- 
ous men,  the  companions  and  witnesses  of  his  life,  made  anchi 
astonishing  and  almost  incredible  sacrifices  7 

Thus  does  this  so  much  vaunted  objection  against  the  mi^ 
racles  of  the  gospel  refiite  itself;  inasmuch  as,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  moral  order  of  things,  it  contradicts  the  concliH 
sion  which  the  enemies  of  religion  have  drawn  firom  thdr 
physical  order*  And  this  consequence  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  especially  who  have  most  earnestly  urg- 
ed this  objection  against  the  evangelic  history,  since, 
according  to  their  philosophic  system,  they  subject  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world  equally  to  the  laws  of  neces- 
sitj^.    I  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  the  nature  of  the  worka 
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ascribed  fo  Christ  as  beiog  coDfonnable,''or  contrary  to  our 

nperience,  but  by  th6  character  and  competence  of  the  wit« 

Msses,  together  with  all  the  preparatory  and  attending  cir« 

comstances  of  these  miracIeSi  and  their  consequences  upon 

the  world,  that  the  question  of  their  truth  is  to  be  decided. 


TBI   CREDIBILITY  OF   THE  WITNESSES    OF   THE  MIRACLES 
AND  BESURREGTION   OF    CHRIST. 

Let  us  then  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  witnesses  of  the  gospel,  the  circumstances  under 
which  its  miraculous  history  was  published  to  the  world,  and 
bas  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  wonderful  consequences 
which  followed  its  publication.     A  brief  review  of*  theselb- 
pics,  while  it  will  confirm  the  answer  which  has  been  given 
to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Hume,  particularly  in  the  last  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it,  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  evangelic  history,  both  by  the 
support  which  we  will  find  it  possesses  in  the  clearest  and 
i^st  unequivocal  laws  of  moral  evidence,  and  by  the  extra- 
^^dioary  eSects  which  have  resulted  from  it,  which  plainly 
^^quired  the  power  of  a  divine  cause  to  produce  them* 

As  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  no  insuperable  objec- 
**^n,  arising  from  the  nature  of  miracles,  against  their  exist- 
^^e,  when  alleged  in  favour  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and 
^*  they  have  been  demonstrated  even  to  be  necefl^^vy  \v\0Q1K4 
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bf  a  divine  mimioDi  if  God  should  ever  deign  to  rereil  hU 
will  in  anj  extraordinary  manner  to  the  world,  the  credit  of 
the  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  confiib 
mation  of  the  gospel  must  depend  primarily  on  the  credibili- 
ty of  the  witnesses  who  have  attested  them.  And,  when  this 
subject  is  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  not  only  will  these 
witnesses  be  found  entitled  to  the  highest  credit,  but  their 
testimony  will  appear  calculated  almost  irresistibly  to  com* 
mand  our  assent ;  with  so  many  circumstances  of  authority 
and  certainty  is  it  attended,  which  place  it  br  before  the 
evidence  by  which  any  other  facts  in  the  compass  of  univer^ 
sal  history  have  been  vouched. 

^he  witnesses  of  extraordinary  facts  ought  to  be  men  of 
unblemished  integrity,  and  of  clear  and  penetrating  discern* 
ment ;  unbiassed  by  any  motives  of  interest  which  might  be 
liable  to  blind  them  to  the  truth,  or  to  corrupt  the  purity  of 
their  testimony.  And  certainly  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
of  our  blessed  Lord  have  left  us,  in  their  writings,  their  dis- 
courses, and  their  conduct,  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of 
the  soundest  understanding,  of  the  sincerest  piety,  and  the 
most  disinterested  devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, which  would  render  it  impossible,  in  a  long  course  of 
intimacy  with  their  Master,  to  be  deceived  by  any  fictitious 
demonstratbns  of  a  divine  power,  and  should  free  them  fromi 
every  suspicion  of  fabricating  a  history  to  impose  upon  the 
world. 


:% 
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Vbej  were,  indeed,  plain,  unlettered  men,  called  ftool 
M  of  (be  hnmblest  occupations  in  life  to  follow  Christ, 
1  to  be  tbe  heralds  of  his  grace  to  mankind.  But  this  cir- 
Bstance,  instead  of  detracting  from  their  merit  as  witness- 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  will,  when  rightly  consider- 
,  give  additional  weight  to  their  testimony.  For,  when 
take  into  view  that  admirable  and  profound  wisdom,  that 
feet  moral  code,  and  that  pure  and  sublime  theologj) 
lich  their  writings  contain,  so  far  superior  to  what  was  to 
expected  from  their  education  and  rank  m  life,  and  ex- 
ling  whatever  has  appeared  on  these  subjects  in  the  sjs- 
18  of  the  most  venerated  sages  of  the  pagan  world ;  may 
not  well  ask,  as  the  astonished  fellow  citizens  of  Jesus 
I  with  respect  to  him,  fvhence  had  these  men  this  wisdom^ 
iess  it  were  given  them  from  above  ?  If  we  admit  that  this 
^m  was  imparted  to  them  immediately  by  God,  it  de- 
les the  question  of  their  divine  mission.  If  we  say  it  was 
iply  the  eflFect  of  native  genius,  it  decides  their  competent 
,  in  point  of  understanding  and  judgment,  to  be  the  wit- 
ises  of  the  wonderful  history  of  our  Lord,  and  their  pcr- 
t  title  to  our  fullest  credit,  as  far  as  depends  on  accuracy 
observation,  and  the  judicious  discrimination  of  truth  from 
false  pretences  to  miraculous  powers. 

But  in  the  next  place,  their  writings  exhibit  also  the 

^i^cst  characters  of  sincerity  and  integrity.     We  discern 

them  no  appearance  of  that  art  wticli  is  n«C«MWT  ^ 
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eorer  the  pretencei  of  imposture,  but  an  tmimagiaBg  rii 
plieitj  which  speakB  powerfuOj  to  the  heart;  Htfdlif4fl 
can  impostorB  efiectually  conceal  the  faulta  of  llidr-ei 
character  behind  the  disgoisea  of  hypocriajr.  But  Mi 
New-Testamen^  we  diacem  onlj  the  pureat  prccepti  of  al 
ralitjy  and  the  noblest  sentimenta  of  a  gamine  and  nfiM 

I 

pietj.  If  the  apostles  speak  from  their  hearts,  aa  tbM 
everj  appearance  that  thej  do,  flie  puritj  of  their  doetriM 
as  well  aa  the  simplicit j  of  the  manner  in  which  thej  ai 
convejed  to  us,  are  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  deepcoi 
viction  of  their  integrity  and  uprightness,  not  less  thani 
their  wisdom* 

Piety  and  sincerity  have  a  language  peculiar  to  thei 
selves ;  simple  and  unaffected,  equally  distant  from  the  to 
tuoua  art  of  imposture,  and  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasfl 
There  is  a  naiveief  which  runs  through  the  whole  narratk 

■ 

of  the  evangelists,  and  bears  all  the  impressious  of  truth,  i 
finitely  remote  from  the  style  of  an  artificial  tale  made  up  I 
cunning  and  designing  men. 

This  conviction  will  be  greatly  strengthened  when  « 
take  into  our  view  the  circumstances  under  which  thi  fello^ 
ers  of  our  blessed  Lord  published  the  gospel,  and  its  ddi 
oulous  history  to  the  world.  Their  dbinterested  labojurs,  M 
ferings,  and  sacrifices,  demonstrate  in  the  strongest  mami 
their  sincerity,  and  their  profound  persuasion  of  the  tm 
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and  tke  importaDce  of  thoie  boly  docttiiies  which  thcjr 
teDght,  and  thoee  aBtonishiDg  facts  wluch  they  pnblkhed 
lo.  the  mhrorte.  And  the  perfect  aiocerity  and  persuasibD 
niment  at  once  so  pinna  and  so  wise,  who  were  so  capable 
sC  discrimmating  reality  from  pretence,  and  who  had  so 
maoy  c^porUmities  of  intimately  obsenring  the  works  which 
yiey  attest,  afford  to  the  candid  and  serious  inquirer,  the 
iDost  satisfiu:t0ry  grounds  of  belief. 

Let  m  contemplate  the  disinterestedness  and  sufferings  of 
the  first  mimsters  of  Christianity,  and  witnesses  of  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour.    They  speak  a  powerful  language  to 
the  heart,  and  leave  us  no  room  to  question  the  sincerity  and 
the  perfect  veracity  of  these  faithful  men.    It  is  true  that 
men,  impelled  by  a  bold  and  ardent  ambition,  or  inflamed  by 
the  hope  of  fortune,  or  of  glory,  may  sometimes  endure  with 
brtitude  the  greatest  sufferings,  or  encounter  with  firmness 
tbe  most  formidable  dangers.    But  without  the  prospects  of 
kMioor  or  emolument,  and  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  dis- 
SP^e^  of  universal  obloquy  and  hatred,  of  the  fiercest  perse- 
cutions and  the  most  cniel  deaths,  voluntarily  to  undertake 
^  propagate  a  known  and  deliberate  imposture,  merely  for 
%e  glory  of  a  Master  who  had  akeady  perished  by  an  igno- 
iidnious  death,  and  from  whom,  of  consequence,  no  farther 
Expectations  could  be  entertained  ;  ^d,  with  a  patience  and 
Woism  worthy  only  of  the  highest  virtue  and  the  noblest 
^nds,  to  consent  to  be  the  ministers  of  falsehood,  deceit  and 


.    ' 
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fiSknyf  is.contnrj  to  all  the  koowD  princqdei  of  kantttfapp 
tioD,  aod»  in  such  men  as  the  apostles,  k^^jittor^  ipcrodWn 
Jesus  Christ  promised  to  bis  disciples  no  rewaidi  b  tll0»«l|!k 
cution  of  their  arduous  mission  but  such  as  should  take  ^^9$ 
in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  of  which  they  cookl  have  m 
other  assurance  than  his  own  miracles.'  If  then  thej  vail 
such  astonuhing  sacrifices,  as  it  is  known  they  did  main 
from  no  rational  raotiTe,  with  no  prospect  of  recompe^p^  i| 
was  a  solitary  phenomenon,  altogether  inexplicaUe  onaqFoC 
the  ordinary  principles  of  conduct  among  men.     On  theoft^ 
er  hand,  if  they  were  goTemed  by  the  hope  of  future  and  ce* 
lestial  rewards,  their  belief  of  which  could  rest  only  on  theiC 
perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  and  resurrect 
tion  of  the  Saviour,  what  stronger  evidence  could  we  demand 
of  the  reality  of  these  tacts  ? 

m 

Their  Master  not  only  promised  them  no  rewards,  bul 
forewarned  them  that  they  should  suffer  in  his  cause  ever^ 
evil  that  could  be  inflicted  by  the  hatred,  the  malice,  and  tkc 
power  of  men.  And  they  were  accordingly  exposed  td 
every  form  of  contumely,  pain  and  death.  They  were  load* 
ed  with  chams,  thrust  into  dungeons,  lacerated  with  scour^q^ 
>crucified,  sawn  asunder,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beaati 
and  exposed  to  be  hunted  by  dogs,  burnt  at  the  stake,  in- 
Tested  with  pitched  shirts,  to  which  when  fire  was  appliedj 
ibey  were  used  as  torches  in  the  night  to  light  the  barbaroM 
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•porii  of  the  popalace.^  These  (erron  were  lofficient,  one 
wonld  tbiok,  toajiake  the  conatancj  of  btegrity  itself;  but 
certainly,  more  than  sufficient  to  appal  hypocrisj  and  false- 
koodi  or  even  the  lefust  doubtfulness  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked.  But  by  no  fear  of  suflferiDg,  nor  by 
any  hope  of  reprieve  could  these  good  men  be  moved  to  re- 
tract, or  to  mutilate  or  disguise,  any  part  of  the  history  of 
a  Master  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  own  lives.  If 
fhQy  would  only  have  denied  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  they 
Gould  have  delivered  themselves  out  of  the  most  cruel  suf- 
ferings, which  were  often  such  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  human  nature  could  support  them.  Yet  their  dying 
breath,  their  last  accents  were  still  used  to  confirm  their  un- 
wavering testimony.  And  among  such  numbers,  not 'one 
^aa  found  to  falter.  What  can  mark  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
^^eper  conviction  of  truth  ? 

A  consideration  which  gives  no  small  additional  weight 
^  the  argument  is,  that  all  the  original  prejudices  of  their  ed- 
ucation, and  of  national  pride  and  glory,  were  strongly  <^ 

*  A  Tiriety  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  the  aposUet,  and  in  the  history  of  their 

^cts  by  Saint  Luke,  gire  us  this  representation  of  their  extreme  sufTerings,  which 

^  Confirmed  by  almost  all  the  Roman  writers  of  that  period  who  have  come  dowa 

^  us;    particularly  by  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Juvenal,  Martial,   Epictetus,  Marcui 

^Urcliu?,  aq^  Tacitus.    "  Their  suflTerings  at  their  execution,  sayt  Tacitus,  were 

^CSravated  by  Ault  and  mockery ;  for  some  were  disguised  in  the  skins  of  wild 

^*^*ita,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs ;   some  were  crucified,  aod  others  were 

^apt  in  pitched  siiirts,  and  set  on  fire  when  the  day  was  doicd,  that  they  mi^h* 

vctye  as  lights  to  iUuvioatc  the  night.** 


^  lie 

poied  to  Ae  chtncter  in  whicli  flieir  llbifer  qipomd^  ill  < 
to  the  doctrinei  which  fliej  were  aflterwafdi  conrtrtJoMMlf 
preach.  They,  with  flie  whole  nalioii  of  Iiraei, 
in  the  Mefwiah  a  mighty  temporal  pcmce,  imreitiidi 
aplendooni  of  e^ire,  who  wai  to  reitore  the  liiigilelill'^ 

» 

Dayid,  and  extend  its  dmnimbn  over  all  Ae  kingfliipii  iMft"^ 

*       .J 

world,  in  which  hii  fdlowen  and  diicin|e8  were  to  anilMt- 

the  highest  hononrs  and cfotinGtioni.    Wheni  flwrafiaebfcf^^ 

found  all  the  pre-poBsesaions,  in  which  they  had  ImMi' 

ed,  and  which  had  been  cherished  by  tfaei^  eooni 

overthrown ;   when  Jesus  informed  them  that  fiis  kingdo0 

was  not  of  this  world,  a  doctrine  which  they  could  hardljT 

be  made  to  understand,  and  thus  disappointed  all  their  moat 

flattering  hopes ;  when,  instead  of  the  magnificent  prospecli 

which  they  had  pictured  to  themselves,  he  set  before  theflB 

only  his  own  humble  fortunes,  and  his  approaching  death  9 

only  the  persecutions  to  which  they  should  be  espqfei  in 

preaching  in  the  name  of  a  despised  Master ;  what  coold 

hare  continued  to  attach  them  to  a  cause  so  different  in  e'W^' 

ery  respect  from  what  they  had  conceived,  and  one  app^L- 

rendy  so  desperate,  but  the  manifest  proofs  of  divini^^ 

which  attended  him,  but  those  wonderful  facts  before 

eyes,  which  conquered  their  prejudices,  and  compelled 

conviction  ?   They  could  not  believe  that  he  waikto  die  C3D 

they  saw  him  expire ;  they  neither  believed,  nonmdefitoc^ 

the  resurrection  of  the  dead  till  they  saw  him  restored  Aiptf 

the  tomb.    Bren  then,  it  was  long,  through  the  utoaiiiS>' 


AaiowaMtiHi..  Th^ tmmmAiiiaiittm,1imftaatbi^ 

.iWd  yieU  iDdi  pmntfid  yajaikmf  mpparted  Iqr  ill  flw 
"lihMtart  ptriPM  rfhnwnMrture,  onlj  ^^tbe  nort  Huuble 
fctuiiilntiuai.    Bnt  wfaeo  tbnr  prnntAou  mtm,Bpe»  con- . 

'tiUvbatflw  moftaintrioH  (HMilivt  of  nidta  p«rar 
^■Ul^meonqiNndi^bioppavtiDatoeirajtalaMt  Mid 
•Wij  f^Bdice  Uaiwtseheriihidlijtiwm  widitlw  great 
MtfbBdiMili  dMD  tbBr,'«ha  hidbafim  baen  io  relnctilit.  w 
btrikdieriag* M  timid  inths  catueofa  iiifiiiriiigMuter,'«er9 
i«ad7  loeaeaanlbtenry  fonn  of  danger*  of  floSeriot  and  tf 
dflit^  ID  piocbuning  the  reimocUoi^  and  tba  ntinculoni 
^torj*  of  their  Lord.  Such  «  rerolutioii  in  thnr  ideaa  and 
Ibeir  conduct  m»t  bare  proceeded,  la  tbe^  declared  it  did) 
'nlyJrom  the  irresistible  manifeHtatioiis  of  a  divino  power 
*$lh  wfakh  he  confirmed  hia  doctrioe,  aad  demiHiitraled  bii 
Hie  ta  a  spriloal  and  heajiMj  kingdom. 

It  IIIB7  be  laid  that  fortitude  and  patience  in  ewlibiiig  n^ 
^ttri[^  ■  no  certain  proof  trf  the  truth  of  any  lyitem  of  prin- 
B^et ;  becsuae  an  cnthuiiaatic  mind  may  be  yi  nonod  Dp» 
ks  to  dare  any  danger,  or  to  aapport  any  pain,  io  defence  of 
ill  &Toarite  opiniona.  I  confesa  that  Ttduutary  suSbring  in 
«ar  came,  ia  not  an  iofollible  teat  of  trulht  bat  it  u  a  teat  of 
•inttrity.    It  dtawutrttea  the  full  penauim  of  the  seui  of 
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fbAbnlli'iDr  the  bed  for  which  Umfien.  ThniiiS  Ai^ 
Decenary  to  commuid  our  uwnf  in  the  preaent  ewe.  M^; 
disciplea  of  onr  Lord  have  denwaitntod,  by  thk  i 
criterion,  Ibeir  full  convktioo  of  the  reality  of  )m 
tioD,  and  of  lus  milacsloin  operatioBi.  These  wei 
of  the  Kwea  in  which  they  conid  not  be  miataken.  IVf , 
were  meifai  appears  from  their  writbgi,  of  the  aonndeat  m-, 
derstandtosi,  who  could  not,  therefore,  be  impoied  npoab' 
cases  ao  palpable.  No  tinclore  of  entfauBiasm,  wUcb 
warp  their  imagination,  appears  ^n  their  conduct,  or  in  An 
history  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  life  and  actiims  tf 
Christ.  Men  as  they  were,  of  sound  tinderstandings  sod  of 
ratioiial  piety,  a  conviction  in  our  minds  of  the  sincerity  ti 
their  declaralionB  is  all  that  is  necesHary  to  gain  for  them  foil 
credence  to  the  miraculous  facts  which  they  relate.  Thers 
u  a  wide  difierence  between  dying  in  attestation  of  a  fact, 
and  to  prove  our  adherence  to  an  opinion.  In  our  opWoas 
we  may  err,  and  an  eotfausiaslic  mind  may  maintain  its  e^ 
ron  at  the  stake  with  no  less  ardour  than  it  would  adhere  fo 
truth.  But  in  facts,  such  as  those  related  by  the  apostles 
and  disuples  of  our  Lord,  subjected  as  they  were  to  the  ex- 
amination of  all  the  senses,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  it  wu  im' 
possible  tor  men  so  judicious,  so  honest,  and  so  fatlhfal,  U> 
be  deceived.  Their  sincerily  is  alt  that  we  need  to  asnne 
us  (tf  the  miracles  contained  m  the  evangelic  history.  Aad. 
their  constant  readiness  to  aed  their  testimony  irith  lh«r 
Uood  am>nlB  the  Mrongest  poof  that  not  the  smallest  donU 
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luiif^ed  if  self  with  their  perfect  knowledge  and  belief  of  tlii 
leMirrectioo,  and  of  all  the  miraculous  works  of  their  Saviour;^ 
on  which  their  faith  of  bb  divioe  missioD,  and  of  the  doc« 
trine  of  aalvatioa  which  (hey  proclaimed  to  the  world,  waa 
fcnnded* 

m 

If  (he  preceding  reflections  are  just,  the  miraclea  of  Christ 

ftre  confirmed  to  us  bjr  an  evidence  whkh  ought  to  command 

Mr  fullest  a88en(.     And  if  his  miracles  are  established,  tho 

-diviiu(j  of  his  mission  and  of  his  gospel,  follows  as  a  neces- 

'■ary  consequence.* 

t 

Having  then,  in  the  first  place,  demonstrated  (his  princi- 
ple, (ha(  our  experience  cf  (he  unifoi  init^  of  nature  does  not 
affi>rd  any  solid  olijection  against  miracles  performed  in  a 
CiuBe  worthy  of  Go  1 ;  we  have  seen,  in  (he  next  place,  (hat 
if  aoy  supernatuiai  evenl  is  capable  of  being  confirmed  by 
human  (estiniony,  iiieic  can  exit^t  no  reasonable  doubt  with 
reg^d  (o  the  reality  uf  the  miracles  of  the  gospel*  And  I 
must  again  repeal,  thai  no  facts  in  the  cuiupasii  of  universal 
history  have  come  down  to  us  cuutirmed  by  such  variety, 
ind  Buch  strength  of  eviuence. 


*  Celiiu,  the  most  'iDseniouB  and  perliaps  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  chriitiaiif 
•■^  the  pbil<»oph) TB  of  that  ajt*.-,  does  not  pretend  to  deny  the  tniradef  ascrib- 
ed to  Jesus  Christ,  but  sei'uib  disjwsedto  imp»t«  Ihtm  to  -he  powerf  of  magic, 
^«Kience  of  modern  tiraci  will  never  admit  such  a  solution  of  miraculotti  pht- 

lb 
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Tfais  conclaaion  will  be  ilreogUiened  wluii  we  p^Bi 
to  coniider  ibe  rapid  extension  of  the  gospel  orer  the  00 
e/i)ightened  nations  of  tbe  world,  who  were,  from  flieir  pridi 
their  prejudices,  liieir  learning)  Ifaeir  civil  and  reli^om  i^ 
■titulions,  and  from  all  their  ideas  and  habits,  moat  boitili 
to  Ibe  apirit  of  our  holy  religion.  I(  will  be  farther  confinn 
ed  hermner,  wben  we  proceed  to  explain  the  excellence  fl 
the  goapel  itself,  and  Id  bUow  bow  worthy  it  ia  of  tbe  origi 
wbtcfa  it  cUim«i  and  bow  far  superior  its  doctrines  are  to  U^ 
powers  of  invention  wliicb  r.an  reasonably  be  ascribeil »' 
men,  of  tbe  education  and  rank  in  life  of  Christ  and  ^ 
apostles,  Nuppoaing  tbem  not  to  be  inspired,  and  illumiuted 
by  a  (livloe  apiritt 

TBE  bapid'extgkbioit  ow  the  gospel  ah  mrALLIBLC 

PROOF  or  TUK  BEALITl  OF    ITS  MIItACLEB. 

The  ludden  and  wide  diSusIon  of  Ibe  christian  relipM 
througbout  tbe  principal  Dallonn  of  tbe  world,  although  it  ii 
usually  placed  among  the  collateral  and  presumplive  evitieif 
^ea  of  the  truth  of  tbe  gospel  butory,  may  reswwablf  M 
conudered  ai  fumMbtng  1  atroi^  aod  direct  proof  of  Ibe  II- 
ality  of  the  miracle*  of  our  Savionr,  and  of  the  niiiacaM 
0^«en  with  wfakb  the  apoatles  themseWea  were  endetA . 
Thia  ulQDiihiog,  and,  indeed,  tbii  tupanlleled  etbcttf 
ucooiplished  by  pabliihuig  the  minculons  biatorj  of  C^j- 
bf  a  few  iabenm  f£  Judea,  aod  by  pretences,  at  leu^^ 
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Ae  flftne  miracaloot  powers  imparfed  to  Ihem  by  their  Mat- 
ter«  Aod  can  it  reasonably  be  t>elieved  that  the  storj-  of 
miraeles  performed  in  Judea,  a  remote  and  despised  comer 
of  the  world,  should  have  been  received  by  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  most  barbarous  nations,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  It  was  received,  and  followed  by  the  mighty  conse- 
fwnces  which  actually  resulted  from  it,  unless  the  heralds 

r 

I  who  published  it  had  been  able  to  confirm  their  testimony 
hj  the  most  palpable  demonstrations  of  a  divine  power  ac- 
companying their  preaching?  On  no  other  ground  do  i  think 
we  can  propose  any  rational  solution  of  this  great  moral  phe- 
Domencm. 

Let  ua  then  exaniine  the  greatneis  of  the  effect,  and  com- 
pre  it  with  the  circumstances  of  the  world  at  that  period, 
«vd  with  the  apparent  impotence  of  the  instniments  by 
wiiich  it  was  produced,  and,  I  doubt  not,  this  conviction  will 
flMetaa  with  almost  irresistible  force* 

We  learn  from  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  aposfles, 
which  contains,  however,  but  a  very  brief  and  partial  narra- 
tioQ  of  their  transactions,  and  from  various  intimations  either 
Dttre  direct  or  incidental,  given  in  the  epistles,  especially  of 
Saint  Paul,  that  the  gospel  had  spread,  within  a  very  few 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  to  all  the  regions  of  the 
hown  world,  and  in  every  country  had  made  numerous  con- 
verts.   This  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  Roman  wri- 
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it  will  appetr  to  700  fp  be  an  ttStct  attofelber  oot  of  the 
dioary  Itwi,  tnd  be/ioiid  the  ordioarj  powers  of  human 
tore. 


Oar  Uesaed  SaTiomr,  10  order  more  clearly  to  dettiteafNM 
his  owa  immediate  agency,  and  almighty  power,  m  the  apii^ 
itoal  conqnesti  achieved  by  tbe  doctrines  of  the  cross,  as  wiA 
as  to  manifest  bis  faifinittt  grace  m  proclaiming  the  glad  ti<t 
ings  of  sslvation  to  tbe  poor,  chose  for  the  instruments  of  so 
great  a  work  twelve  humble  fishermen.  Circumscribed  by 
their  occupation  in  (he  sphere  of  their  ideaa,  little  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  culti- 
vated society,  and  destitute  of  the  learning  and  talents  neces- 
sary to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  mankind,  in  an 
a^e  so  polished  and  enlightened  as  that  in  which  ibey  li\ed, 
they  seemed  the  most  incompetent  of  all  men  to  etTect  such 
an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  whole  moral  state  of  the 
world*  Exposed  to  contempt  on  account  of  their  original 
employment,  this  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  hatred  in 
which  their  country  was  held.  For  the  Jews  were  regard- 
ed with  extreme  aversion  by  the  rest  of  mankiM,  chiefly  for 
the  abhorrence  which  they  manifested  of  the  customs,  reli« 
gions,  and  gods  of  all  other  nations.  And  of  all  parts  of  Ju* 
dea,  the  district  of  Oalilee  from  which  they  sprung,  and  ther 
town  of  Nazareth  esteemed  the  native  place  of  their  Masfer, 
were  viewed  with  the  greatest  disdain.  A  Galilean  and  s 
Naaarcne  were  names  of  reproach  even  at  Jerusalem*    Tet^ 
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with  Biich  feeble  iofltnunenffi,  and  in  lo  short  a  perioci  6[ 
time,  did  ihe  aiciended  Saviour,  jast  ifler  he  had  exhibited 
before  the  view  of  mankind  the  most  disGOuragiog  proofs  of 
hi<«  own  assumed  weakness  in  the  death  to  which  he  submit- 
ted, subdue  the  world  to  the  obedience  of  the  gospel,  over- 
turn the  altars  and  the  temples  of  paganism,  banish  from  their 
shrines  the  idols  with  their  priests,  change  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious systems  of  the  universe ;  in  one  word,  overthrow,  and 
utterly  eranicate  from  the  hearts  of  men,  whatever  the  revo- 
lution of  ages  had  rendered  most  venerable  and  sacred  in 
their  esteem ;    whatever  had  been  most  6rmly  incorporated 
with  their  interests  and  (heir  pleasures,  or  most  deeply  in- 
trenched among  their  prejudices.     This  astonishing  revolu- 
tion, which  not  all  the  wisdom  of  their  sages,  combined  with 
all  the  power  of  their  princes,  could  have  eSecled,  was  the 
work  of  a  few  Galilean  fishermen,  aided  only  by  one  man  of 
eloquence  and  cultivated  talents^     And  bow  was  it  effected? 
By  the  most  improbable  of  all  means :  preaching  the  mira- 
culous history  of  a  crucified  man,  together  with  the  doctrines 
of  repentance  and  self-denial  so  revolting  to  the  corrupted 
^^fites  of  human  nature.      May  I  not,  then  confidently  dc* 
^^^tend  if  the  rapid  extension  of  the  religion  of  Christ  under 
e  agency  of  such  instruments,  by  the  preaching  of  such 
«)Ctrine8,  through  countries  so  various  and  distant,  and  so 
pposite  in  manners,  in  language,  in  political  interests,  in  re- 
^^gious  customs  and  ideas,  and  in  all  those  distinctive  pecu- 
^imitics  which  divide  and  alienate  nations  from  one  another. 
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does  not  contaiD,  ia  the  greatneis  and  the  extrmi'rihfi 
nature  of  the  effect^'  a  demonstration  of  the  realiiy  atihm 
mhraclea  bj  which  it  waa  accompltahed  ?    Could  obacit 
and  despised  strangers  have  carried  the  triumpha  of  tl0^ 
humble    cross   to  the   ends  of   the  earth,  and  fixed  thi-:, 
hopes  of  the  world  on  a  dying  Saviour,  unless  thejr  bl 
borne  in  their  hands  the  credentials  of  Heaven,  and  db-  I 
plajed  to  the  senses,  and  the  inmost  convictions  of  mankia^  1 
the  seal  of  their  heavenly  mission  in  the  constant  pperatei   | 
of  a  divine  and  omnipotent  power  attending  their  ministij?  ■' 
Their  success  could  not  have  flowed  from  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  nor  the  force  of  their  reasonings ;  for  they  were 
not  themselves  masters  of  eloquence  or  of  science*    But  if 
they  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schoolSi 
the  sages  of  the  pagan  world  had  long  since  found  that  ths 
mass  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  entering  into  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophy.      By  philosophic  reasoning  they,  had 
never  been  able  to  do  any  thing  effectual  for  the  reformation 
of  the  world.     The  apostles  simply  propounded  the  moral 
maxims,  and  divine  dogmas  of  their  great  Teacher,  confirm- 
ing them  by  the  supernatural  evidence  of  the  works  which 
he  enabled  them  to  perform.      Thus  their  doctrines  rested 
on  the  same  proofs  with  those  principles  of  natural  religioo, 
which  the  Creator  has  inscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  im- 
pressed by  his  own  power  on  the  face  of  nature,  I  mean  the 
characters  which  it  bears  of  his  omnipotence.     No  other 
even  plausible  account  can  be  |ivea  of  a  phenomenon  unpar<<' 
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•lleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  For,  however  reluctant 
reason  maj  be  to  admit  miracles,  no  miracle  was  ever  so 
g^vmt  as  such  a  revolution  would  be,  efiected  by  twelve  illit- 
erate fishermen,  without  the  immediate  co-operation  and 
aida  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  we  consider  the  difficulties  and  the  apparently  insur- 
Dountable  obstacles  which  opposed  the  success  of  the  apoa* 
desi  they  will  furnish  strong  additional  proofs  that  these  hum« 
hfe  ministen  of  the  Redeemer  must  have  been  endued  with 
mvaculous  powers. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  those  unpedimenti  which  naturally 

«ose  out  of  the  obscurity  of  thetr  own  station ;  the  hatred  or 

contempt  with  which  their  nation  was  viewed ;  and  their  ut* 

te  destitution  of  all  those  talents  of  learning  and  eloquenee 

wUch  are  calculated  to  command  the  respect  and  admiratien 

tf  the  world*     Under  all  these  disadvantages,  which  were 

Bore  than  sufficient  to  ruin  the  success  of  men  who  were  not 

ivpired  from  Heaven,  without  patronage,  without  friends, 

vitboat  respect  /or  their  personal  attributes,  or  influence 

from  the  character  of  their  nation,  were  they  obliged  to  pass 

with  the  gospel  in  their  hands  into  the  remotest  countries, 

i&ong  unknown  people,  ever  prone  to  receive  strangers  with 

jtalousy,  or  to  look  down  upon  them  with  contemptuous  dis- 

diin.      In  this  case,  their  Contempt  of  these  poor  and  for* 

«q;p  fishermen  would  be  very  greatly  mcreased  by  their 

Winghig  to  them  what,  to  their  apprehension,  woald  be  only 
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■  mirMoloui  1I017  of  »  crticiMaigb  .  A*d  tfa^ir  indip* 
tkm  woM  be  nisw  lo  tfae  h^beit  jilcb^  when  ihejr  iomi 
tbemselvea  reqtiired,  at  (be  rcciUl  of  such  ■  slor^ ,  lo  st«» 
don  their  religioD  and  iheir  goda,  all  the  prbcijilea  of  tbtil 
educalioD  and  Iheir  habits  of  living ;  and  whatever  the  oaig^ 
of  theii  aoceslors,  for  ao  many  agea,  bad  rendered  sacred  N 
them,  md  incorporated  with  their  domeelic  matuiera,  that 
religious  imlilutioRe,  a^  their  mtional  cualoma. 


Wfaal  nation  oTcr  wjningty  cliaogea  its  goda  t  HowerffS 
contemptible  Ibe  iduls  of  pagaDiBDi  appear  to  us,  the  vulg 
mind  Khich  seldom  reasow,  but  usually  lakes  all  its  ioipm- 1 
UODS  from  educalioD,  or  from  its  natuial  sympathy  with  pukl 
lie  opinioa,  then  regarded  Ibeui  wiih  that  reverenre, 
embraced  tbem  vith  that  full  belief  wiih  which  we  alwi 
we  the  ignorant  receive  the  traditionary  fables  of  tbeir  c 
try.  Perhaps  the  objects  of  superstilion,  making  Itieiria 
presMon  in  the  teodereat  period  of  life,  and  betog  therefon^,  j 
more  perfectly  mingled  with  the  earliest  habits  of  fetUaft^] 
take  a  deeper  hold  upon  ibe  minds  of  the  common  nuMof^ 
mankind,  than  the  principlea  of  a  more  pure  aotl  ration*)  Ri>  ; 
ety.  Bui  iflbe  prejudicea  of  Ibc  populace  preseatedalnori,, 
insuperable  difficulliea  lo  the  apostles,  the  interetl  of  the  n<^' 
lers  preaeoted  otbeta,  perhaps,  still  more  formidable^  Th* :' 
religion  of  «U  those  natioos  was  incorporated  with  the  fd^-^ 
of  Ibe  state.  Their  nagiatrales  wtre  tbeb-  priests.  Its  mtvi 
emopiM  wen  UodiM  wilb  kU  Um  officei  oC  the  ci*a  R^ 
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nmeiit.  So  that  the  gospel  was  obliged  to  combat,  at  the 
Be  tioiei  with  the  blind  superstition  and  Furious  bigotry  of 
multitude,  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  temples, 
I  with  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  rulers  armed 
h  the  sword,  who  were  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
oration.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
ikind  if  obstacles  like  these  must  not  have  been  utterly 
iperable  to  such  men  as  the  apostles,  going  out  to  the 
Id  solely  in  their  own  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuasion, 
bout  the  supernatural  aid  and  the  accompany  ing  testimony 
he  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth. 

The  natural  diflSculties  of  this  great  undertaking  were  al« 
it  incalculably  increased  by  the  fate  of  their  Master, 
ise  miraculous  history,  whose  life,  death,  and  resnr* 
ion  tbey  were  commanded  to  publish,  and  in  whose  name 
Y  were  comroissiuned  to  preach.  Ci-uci6xion  was  the 
it  ignominious  punishment  among  the  Romans,  reserved 
J  for  the  most  detested  criminals.  Nothing  could  shock 
ideas  of  such  a  people  more  than  to  elevate  to  the  rank 
L  divinity  a  crucified  man^  the  native  of  a  remote,  depcQ* 
It,  and  despised  piovince,  who  had  suffered  like  a  male- 
tor  and  slave  for  alleged  crimes  against  the  dominant  state* 
lis  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient,  according  to  the 
nmon  apprehensions  of  the  world,  to  blast  entirely  their 
pes  of  success.  Of  the  magnitude  of  this  difficulty  we 
ky  frame  some  conception  by  putting  an  analogpuu  c^^« 
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SnppoM  (bit  1  mu  of  the  bw«t  extticlioii,  «bd'ilfa»ii 

est  coiinlrf  of  Europe,  had,  for  imputed  Ireaiotifl,  been  sm* 
pended  on  a  ^bbet,  or  bung  in  chuta  :  and  Ihat  Lis  aetai» 
plices,  ignorant  men,  whbout  talenti,  and  without  cfaanctcr, 
should  presume  to  defy  the  government  by  declaring  that  be 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  Ihey  were  come  io  fail 
faame,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  cirtl  authority,  to  oT«^ 
turn  all  the  religions  insltlurions,  and  all  (be  objects  of  inw> 
ahip  and  veneralion  in  the  christian  worid,  and  auch  » the 
^t  in  which  the  disciples  mmt  have  appeared  to  thoN 
proud  natioDS,  and  that  polished  age,  with  what  rec^Iia 
would  they  now  meet  ? 

Conbining  together  then,  all  these  reflectionB,  mA  cow 
putiog  th«  result,  may  I  not  confidently  demand  of  all  m- 
■ooaUe  and  candid  tnettf  who  will  ftidy  estimate  the  aafft 
tode  and  difficulty  of  (he  work  of  converting  a  world  id  tti 
name  of  a  crucified  man,  wfao  will  consider  the  weakiWMi 
and  unpromising  cbaraeler  of  the  instruments  by  which  il 
was  effected,  and  unite  with  both  the  astonishing  rapUity  ol 
their  success,  if  the  apostles  must  not  have  been  aided  by  I 
power  infinitely  auperior  to  their  own  ?  If  they  must  not  bm 
carried  to  the  hearts  and  senses  of  their  hearers  tbs  atnai^ 
est .  conviction  of  the  truth  of  tbe  miracles  of  Jesua-ChiW  t 
and  if  they  most  not  have  supported  the  wonderfbt  Uta^ 
of  their  Muter  by  muicles  which  they  were  themaeinf  «■ 
Aled  to  perfenn:  ntnclw  of  no  donbtfiil  aspect,  but  obrlh 


otti  and  palpable,  capable  of  ataodiog  the  most  rigorous  sera* 
tiny  of  envj,  of  hatred,  of  interest,  of  every  wounded  pre- 
judice,  and  of  all  the  ingenuitj  which  a  learned  and  enlight- 
eaed  age  could  bring  to  the  investigation.  Nothing  less  can 
accoipit  for  the  vast  and  surprising  effect  which  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  primitive  ministers  of 
Christianity,  has  been  seen  to  produce.  As  mir^les  appear 
to  be  the  only  power  which  could  have  given  such  a  rapid 
extension  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  that  enlightened  and 
inquttitive  period,  tfaronghout  such  various,  proud,  and  hos- 
tile nations ;  so  the  rapidity  of  its  extension  in  the  face  of 
infinite  diflBculties,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  irresistible  evi- 
dences  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  without  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  mira- 
cles, some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  superior  reason* 
ablensss  of  the  moral  system  of  the  gospel  above  that  of  any 
of  the  popular  institutions  of  paganism  facilitated  the  success 
of  the  apostles.  For,  with  all  their  objections  against  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  they  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  excellence  of  its  moral  code.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  that  merely  the  reasonableness 
of  a  religion,  or  of  any  moral  system,  never  procured  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  easy  and  general  reception  among  the 
mass  of  mankind.  If  it  has  not  been  incorporated  by  educa- 
tion with  their  earliest  habits  of  thinking,  it  must  claim  Ih^it 
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obedieoce  and  belief  oo  some  higliar  antboritjr  thiD  mticlf 
the  coDclusions  of  their  own  reasoDi  in  which  they  can  repoae 
111  tie  confidence.  Of  this  all  the  ancient  legialatort  and  ra^ 
formers  of  nations  were  so  deeply  convinced,  that,  when 
they  had  not  visible  and  real  miracles  on  which  to  establuh 
(he  public  religion,  or  to  found  those  civil  institutions  by 
which  they  attempted  to  reduce  a  barbarous  people  to  order, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  pretended  inter*. 
course  with  heaven.  If  reason  alone  were  a  competent  in* 
structor  of  the  people,  why  had  not  the  genuine  principles 
of  natural  religion  a  more  extensive  (liflfusion  among  the  popu- 
lace of  Greece  ?  AVhy  did  the  phibsophem  pronounre  the 
people  incapable  of  reasoning  ?  And  why  Yt^v^  not  the  iIoc« 
trines  of  their  schools  able  to  extirpate  idolatr}',  or  e\en  to 
throw  a  plausible  and  decent  veil  over  its  absurdities  and  inde- 
cencies ?  If  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  first  age  by  the  force 
of  its  own  reasonableness,  why  do  we  not  see  the  same 
CiTects  produced  by  it  since  miracles  have  ceased  I  Dues  it 
not  still  possess  the  same  superiority  over  the  dismal  idolatry 
of  Greenland,  and  the  indecent  rites  of  India,  which  it  did 
over  the  gay  and  licentious  superstitions  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 

Other  writers  have  thought  that  they  have  found  a  reason 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  general  discredit  in- 
to which  the  objects,  and  the  rites  of  the  pagan  worship  had 
Eallen  in  that  age.  Their  auguries,  their  oracles,  their  shame- 
ful and  iaimoral  deitiesy  it  is  laid,  were  despised  by  their  men 
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f  learningy  and  bad  begun  to  be  a  Bubject  of  ridicule  to  (he 
oniinon  people ;  and  Christianity  only  came  in  to  occupy  the 
ooin  which  they  had  left  vacant.  A  less  happy  conjecture^ 
lerhaps,  could  hardly  have  lieen  framed.  Incredulity,  sure* 
j^,  is  nor  a  favourable  soil  fur  the  reception  and  growth  of  a 
le^  relij^ion.  On  the  confrary,  when  men,  in  the  progress 
i  a  sceptical  philosophy,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  public 
norals,  come  to  disbelieve,  arid  hold  in  contempt  the  religion 
D  which  they  have  been  educated,  they  are  then  prone  to 
:onfound  all  religions,  and,  along  with  their  country's  gods, 
to  reject,  even  without  examination,  every  new  doctrine 
vrhich  pretends  to  be  derived  from  heaven. 

There  are  authors  who  think  they  have  made  a  shrewd 
observation  on  human  nature,  and  the  liberal  genius  of  ancient 
lanners,  were  they  ascribe  the  easy  introduction  of  christi- 
nlty  into  the  Roman  enipire,  to  what  has  been,  quaintly 
riougb,  called  the  sociable  spirit  of  paganism. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  believing  in  the  existence  of 
^cal  deities  who  presided  over  particular  districts  and  re- 
>t)Q8  of  the  earth,  easily  granted  to  foreigners  the  privilege 
P  introducing  their  country  gods  into  Athens  and  Rome, 
^d  performing  towards  them  their  country's  rites,  because 
^  was  imagined  they  would  not  be  pleased  with  any  other. 
^t  iras  never  intended  that  these  stranger  gods  should  sup- 
plant the  native  deities  of  Greece  and  Italy.    U  v^^^  \i^\^^ 
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coocei ved  that  the  one  could  interfere  with  the  other.  « .«., 
however^  could  not  be  the  ground  of  any  favour  shown  to 
chriBtianitj.  Its  worship  was  exclusive*  It  could  make  no 
compromise  with  idolatry.  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  where* 
ever  it  came,  soon  overthrew  all  the  altars  and  temples  of  pa- 
ganism, and  expelled  from  their  shrines  all  the  shameful  ob* 
jects  of  an  impure  and  monstrous  worship.  ThiS|  which  is 
the-  natural  genius,  and  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  gospe^ 
far  from  opening  the  way  for  its  reception  in  those  idolatrous 
nations,  would  at  once  arm  against  it  all  the  power  of  the  duh 
giatrates,  all  the  interest  of  the  priests,  and  all  the  fury  of  a 
bigoted  and  deluded  people. 

The  causes,  therefore,  which  have  been  assembled  with 
so  much  pains  in  order  to  account,  on  natural  principles,  for 
the  superior  success  of  the  apostles  and  6rst  ministers  of  chru* 
tianity  above  its  modern  missionaries,  are  evidently  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  conclusions  which  have  been  attempted 
to  be  built  upon  them.  The  true  cause  of  their  astonishing 
success  is,  that,  while  the  missionaries  can  appeal  only  to  the 
testimony  of  history,  and  the  reasonableness  and  excellence 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  preach,  the  apostles  could  appeal 
also  to  their  own  miracles,  to  the  heavenly  powers  with  which 
they  were  invested,  and  which  spoke  so  strongly  to  the  senses 
of  mankind.  These  are  the  weapons  irith  which  the  disci* 
pies  of  the  Saviour  subdued  the  eriHh  to  the  dominion  of  the 
faith*    Although  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  science,  and 
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ef  thmt  high  and  commanding  eloquence  which  aUracIs  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  world.  Although  inferior  in  these  respects 
to  Ihe  nations  among  whom  they  travelled  preaching  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  although  they  derived  no  influence  from  the  splen- 
doiir  or  power  of  their  country,  yet  every  thing  yielded  be- 
fim  tfaem.  How  br  superior  to  them  in  every  human  advan- 
tage are  the  present  missionaries  of  our  holy  religion.  9o  they 
not  possess  incomparably  higher  degrees  of  science  than  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent  ?  And  do  they  not  go  under 
the  patronage  of  nations  regarded  in  those  distant  countries 
with  the  greatest  veneration  for  their  vast  ascendancy  over 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  arts,  and  in  arms  ?  But  they  are  com- 
paratively unsuccessful,  because  they  do  not  carry  with 
them,  like  the  apostles,  the  ensigns  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  di* 
monslraiUm  of  the  Spirit  in  his  miraculous  power.* 

Experience  then,  and  reason,  both  concur  to  demonstrate 
thaly  without  the  co-operation  of  miracles,  the  christian  doc- 
trine could  not  have  made  such  rapid  and  extensive  progress, 
aa  we  have  seen  it  do,  through  nations  so  various,  so  distant, 
aod  ao  opposite  in  their  characters :  and  this  astonishing 
prog^cssy  aa  has  been  before  asserted,  aflfords  a  strong  con- 
finnatioD  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  on  which  Christ  found- 
ed hia  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 


*  1  Cor.  iL  4, 5.    For  007  specdl  and  1x17  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  wordi 
of  maa^i  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.    That  your  faith 
Mt  itudin  tbt  wifdom  of  men  but  in  tht  powtr  of  €M. 
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tpoBtles  to  be  received  as  mesMeogen  from  heaven*  BeUgve 
nUf  saith  the  Saviour,ybr  tht  works^  sake.  Many  of  the 
moat  wise  and  jodiciouB  men  esteem  the  argument  drawn 
from  this  fact  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question  concerning 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  most  incredulous  ipust  con* 
fess  that  it  creates  a  very  powerful  presumption  in  frivour  of 
the  gospel  history* 

The  writers*  who  suppose  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  6rst  age  may  be  accounted  for  from  natural  causes 
alone,  aflfect  to  compare  it  with  the  rapid  extension  of  tho 
Mahometan  imposture.     But  if  we  euter  into  a  fair  and  fan- 
did  comparison  of  the  two  cases,  the  apparent  parellelism  be* 
tween  them  will  be  found  no  longer  to  exist.     We  have  at 
ready  seen  the  mild  and  pacific  means  by  which  christiani* 
iy  extended  her  gentle  sway  over  the  world.     The  estab« 
liahment  of  Mahometanism  was  effected  entirely  by  the  pow« 
er  of  the  sword ;    and  its  rapid  extension  and  its  furious 
course  is  no  more  surprising  than  the  conquests  of  Zengbis, 
or  of  Timur,  or  than  any  of  those  sudden  and  violent  revolu- 
tions which  have  so  often  changed  the  face  of  Asia,  in  dif* 
ferent  ages.      The  progress  of  Christianity  has  no  parallel  in 
universal  history ;    that  of  the  koran  has,  unfortunately,  too 
many  examples.     For  it  is  as  easy  to  carry  a  new  religion 
among  an  ignorant  people  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  as  m 
new  code  of  civil  and  political  legiijatiott. 
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THE    IfBBTEVCC  OF   CBCBULITT   ALLCOCB  AttAflTST  TH08V 

WHO  BMBRACBD  THE    G08PEL«      EMBRACBD  BT 

THE  LBARIIBD  A8  WELL  AS  THE  yULOAB. 

IHPOSTOBa  AUORO  THE  HBATHEB. 


It  if  often  alleged  by  those  who  are  onfriendlj  to  the 
chmtisui  revelatioD,  that  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  their 
lore  of  the  marvellous,  is  suflBcient  to  account  for  the  pro* 
irew  of  the  gdspel,  and  the  general  belief  of  its  mu*acles. . 
*The  veakaesa  of  illiterate  follovrers,  they  say,  would  gree* 
Ay  swallow  the  pretended  wonders  of  their  Master.  They 
osold  easily  raise  the  wonder-loving  spirit  of  their  hearers, 
lAo  would  be  ready,  without  inquiry,  either  to  admit,  their 
•WD  prefisnces  to  a  miraculous  power,  or  io  believe  the  fa- 
bled miracles  of  Christ."  By  a  few  such  general  sneers 
fliey  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining  the  evidences 
of  the  christian  revelation,  and  cast  off  from  their  consciences 
Ike  irkaoiBe  authority  of  the  christian  law. 

It  is  froe  the  ignorant  in  all  countries  are  credulous ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  tendency  of  mind,  they  abound  in' 
BarrafioDs  of  silly  wonders.  But  is  there,  therefore,  nothing 
wallj  wonderful  in  the  providence  of  Ch>d  over  the  world, 
orfn  the  dispensation  of. his  mercy  to  mankind?  Certainly, 
etery  candid  'reader  will  confess  that  the  miracles  of  the 
goapei  ooght  not  to  be  coiqpared  with  those  ridiculous  and 
bcal  pnkUpea  recited  in  every  district  of  every  country  by 


tbsvalgart  ud  which  v«  evidortlf  the  cftct  of  npa 
tioitt  weakneu,  f>r  an  enthiniatlic  ferrour  of  tnind.     Tbe 
ttogi  of  the  eTansellsta  and  aposlles  exhibit  no  inarin  tXHA 
Imbecililj  in  their  menial  powers  which  irould  rendwfte 
liable  to  be  eaail;  imposed  upon  bj  lying  wonders,  and  &I 
appeerances>     K  we  do  not  admit  that  (hey  irere  enlighten 
by  die  Spirit  of  God,  in  which  case  no  deception  coul4 
flupected,  the  excellence  of  their  moral  BjBlem,  the 
itj  of  their  (heological  doctrines,  so  niperior  to  the  pliiloiv 
phy  of  Iheir  age,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  views  which  Witf 
hare  opened  oo  the  universe,  so  far  above  whatever  had 
Ijefbre  conceived  by  the  human  mind  in  any  age,  demM 
■tnte  that  they  must  have  been  men  of  the  soundest  jadf 
ments,  and  the  itrongest  intellectual  faculties,  on  which  ■ 
fraud  could  have  been  pracliaed,  no  attempted  impou&l 
could  hare  succeeded. 


That  they  were  not  parties  to  any  scheme  of  Im 
their  wisdom,  their  piety,  their  self-denials,  their  ardoous  la- 
bours, their  continual  sufreringa,  and,  finally,  Iheir  p«in(i|Jy 
TariDOS,  ud  voluDtary  deaths  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  deelira 
with  a  coDviclkm  wl^ich,  I  Ihink,  must  be  irreaislifaje  to  * 
Ibiilfl  that  coniden  the  subject  with  fairuess  and  faf 
pwlitlity. 


lalSrve, 


rve,  in  tbe  Mst  place,  4Nt  t^ir  mitings  exhibits 
'  fcwcfauictenofenHtBHUoiuofweakaeH.    Tfaev  feMir 
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acal  DtrratioiM  are  given  with  a  dignified  aimplicitjy  their  mor- 
al uiBtructiooB,  in  a  clear  and  judicious  train  of  reasoning  en- 
breed  with  temperate  warmth.  We  find  in  them  none  of 
those  wild  fen'oursj  and  riduculous  extravagancies  which  seem 
bseparable  from  the  spirit  of  enf husiasnw  They  exhibit  all 
the  proofs,  which  writing  and  conduct  Sin  manifest,  of  the 
Doal  undesigning  sincerity ;  and  speak  of  the  most  astonish* 
log  displays  of  divine  power  in  the  miracles  of  their  Master, 
and  their  own,  in  a  strain  of  calm  and  temperate  narration 
which  surprises  ns  not  less  than  the  actions  themselves. 
They  apeak  like  men  who  were  not  only  mtnesses  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  but  were  conscious  of  the  same  powers  in 
themselves,  and  were  familigLr  iviih  the  works  of  omnipO' 
Unee.  Neither  enthusiasm,  then,  which  deceives  itself,  nor 
impoature,  which  endeavours  to  deceive  others,  nor  a  weak 
facility  of  believing  without  evidence,  can  justly  be  imputed 
to  the  apostles.  Can  we  then  find  a  more  satisfactory  rea- 
aoD  of  the  universal  belief  of  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  in  the 
credulity  of  the  world  ? 

The  populace  are  prone  to  listen  with  a  certain  idle  curi- 
oshy,  and  \o  circulate  with  eagerness  among  themselves 
marvelloaa  tales  when  they  produce  no  other  efiect  than 
a^tating,  and  giving  play  to  their  natural  love  of  wonder. 
But,  when  they  are  to  affect  any  great  interest;  when  the 
belief  of  them  is  conjoined  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  pas- 
■ioDs^  their  pleasures,  their  national  customs,  their  honour. 


or  (heir  Ibrtaae,  the  case  is  enrirelj'  rerersecl ;  then ' 
received  with  distrust,  and  scrutinized  with  rigour.     If,' 
dark  and  isnoranl  agei,  the  people  sre  disposed  fu  listen  la 
ffkblcB  which  teem  to  spring  out  of  the.  genius  of  their  reE- 
gioD,  iwd  are  int«^|d  ool^  to-«lrengtheii  their  favourire  mh 
per$lltion,  they  wSM  not  sorely  lend  the  same  easy  failb 
to  prodigies,  nai  or  pretended,  which  should   be  alleged 
onlj  to  overtnni  whatever  was  held  most  sacred  among  then. '   | 
Besides,  wherever  Ifae  gospel  cuue,  the  native  BuperBtilvm 
of  Ihe  people  had  preoccupied  their  minds.     All  their  rre- 
V  dulitj  nu  already  enlisted  in  opposition  to  Ihe  doctrine,  iha  - 
history,  and  the  inhtclei  of  Cbriiti    And  io  proportiob  to 
their  igDorance,  ms  the  violence  with  which  they  were  at-  •' 
tached   to  silly  ud  incongrwKis  bbles,  which  were  mor«-> 
adapted  to  the  groBsness  of  (heir  minds  than  the  pure  ud. ' 
apirituij  theology  and  moniity  of  the  gospel.  > 

But,  wfaaterer  declanatiooi  men  may  think  proper  tft. 
make  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  the  belief  of  the  chria^ 
tian  revelation  wal  not  confined  to  diia  class  of  society.    It  -' 
early  numbered  among  its  disciples  magistrates,  senators,  orfr 
tors,  and  philoBopben  of  the  highest  distinction  for  lean^ 
bg  and  doqamce ;  men  who  examined  the  c^Iaims  of  lb*  .• 
religion  with  the  most  pamfhl  diligence,  and  the  most  accurate  ; ', 
scrutby;  caMi'whQ  relactanlly yielded  the  haughtiness  of.' 
office,  the  vanity  t^n^ptel  anperioi^,  the  pride  of  talesfi 
ani  of  learning,  to  tl»  fiMca  of  trat^  ami  the  demoDatratioBa 
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of  a  divine  power  accompanying  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Not  to  speak  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  one  of  the  sanhedrim 
of  (he  Jews,  on  whose  history  some  obscurity  rests,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Dionysias,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Areopagus 
of  Atbenst  and  Flavins  Clemens,  a  senator  of  Rome,  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  for  Christ  in  the  very  first  age.  Arnobius, 
an  early  historian  of  the  church,  assures  us  that  men  of  the 
finest  talents  and  the  greatest  learning,  orators,  grammarians, 
rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  abandoning 
their  former  opinions,  and  the  systems  to  which  they  had 
been  attached  by  education,  and  the  habits  of  a  philosophical 
life,  now  reposed  their  minds  only  on  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
The  writings^  and  even  the  names  of  great  numbers  of  men 
of  fetlers  have  not  come  down  to  us.  A  few  only,  out  of 
multitudes,  who,  we  are  assured,  were  no  way  inferior  to 
them,  and  not  inferior  to  the  wisest  men  of  the  period  in 
which  they  lived,  have  survived  to  our  age.*"  And  if  we 
were  to  select  a  philosopher  of  that  time,  most  distinguished 
finr  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  acuteness  of  his  genius, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  his  erudition,  it  would  be  Origen,  with 


*  h  win  befaffieient  toname  the  two  DiooTiii,  ODe  of  Athens,  the  other  or  AV- 
•nodrn,  Qn&dratus,  Aristides,  Athenag;ora!i,  Clemens,  Anatoliiiti,  without  men^ 
Ifioriofs  Uw  cnurd  of  the  fsthert  who,  redeemed  f''om  pairaniNm  and  ihe  errors  of 
fhr  heathen  phUosophy,  emhraced  thedoetrine  of  Christ  with  zeal,  a  the  repose 
■nd  hope  of  their  souls  Havinx  the  strongest  motives  to  exnmine  iu'o  the  fouo- 
datioiM  of  tbH  new  and  divine  philosophy,  their  nearness  to  the  eyeots  recorded 
Is  ths  iMfW  kiitory  afforded  Uma  the  amplest  Daaot  of  ascertaining  their  truth . 
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whom  none  of  the  learned  men  of  hit  time  deaervei  tpbe 
named  as  a  rival. 

Is  it  to  be  presumed,  then,  that  men  of  their  characteri 
attainments  in  science,  enjoying,  as  thej  did,  the  means 
the  most   minute  and  accurate  inquiry,   would  receive 
slight  evidence,  or,  indeed,  would  embrace,  without  ti^e  ONit 
rigorous  examination,  a  new  religwn  which  ovef  tomedi 
treated  as  folljr  all  their  ancient  principles  of  philosophy  !  fb 
there  a  shadow  of  probability  that  such  men  would  eDfnt 
themselves  as  disciples,  and  champions  of  this  religion,  with- 
out (he  moat  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  divine  authority, 
on  which  if  rested,  and  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  infinite  • 
importance  to  mankind,  when  its  first  effect  was  to  humble   I 
the  pride  of  human  science,  on  which  they  had  promised 
themselves  to  build  their  glory  ;   when  instead  of  being  the 
proud  teachers  of  a  proud  philosophy,  it  turned  them-  back 
to  be  the  self-denied  pupils  of  unlearned  Jews,  and  a  cruci* 
fied  Saviour ;    and  above  all,  when  it  exposed  them  to  such 
extreme  sufferings  as  no  partial  conviction,  no  doubtful  fiiithy 
and  no  hasty  and  immature  opinions,  could  ever  have  eoft- 
bled  them  to  endure  7  Not  credulity,  surely,  but  conviction 
established  upon  the  most  solid  basis  could  have  sustained 
them  under  the  operation  of  those  severe  and  Gery  test^ 
of  their  faith  to  which  it  was  constantly  subjected.     That  I 
may  place  this  point  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible,  let  m^ 
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^pwte  hers  a  pafutt^e  from  the  pious  and  elegaot  Addison,  in 
which  it  b  presented  to  us  with  equal  force  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression  :  <<  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  stand- 
wg  miracle,  says  he,  that  amazing,  and  supernatural  cour> 
agCy  or  patience,  shown  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  mar- 
Ijn  in  those  slow  and  painful  torments  that  were  inflicted  on 
tteoi.  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  chair 
at  lijoDS,  anud  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  am- 
phitheatre, and  still  keeping  his  seat ;  or  stretched  upon  a 
grate  of  iron  over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  soul 
among  the  exquisite  sufferings  of  such  a  tedious  execution, 
xalber  than  renounce  his  religion,  or  blaspheme  his  Saviourt 
Soch  triab  seem  to  me  above  the  strength  of  human  nature, 
and  able  to  overbear  duty,  reason,  faith,  conviction,  nay, 
and  the  moat  absolute  certainty  of  a  future  state.  Humani- 
ty^  nnanisted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  must  have  shaken 
rfTtho  present  pressure,  and  delivered  itself  out  of  such  a 
dreadful  distress  by  any  means  which  could  have  been  sug- 
pated  to  it.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  many  persons,  in 
so  good  a  cause  might  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  gib- 
bet, the  stake,  or  the  block :  but,  to  expire  leisurely  among 
die  moat  exquisite  tortures,  when  they  might  come  out  of 
(hem  even  by  a  mental  reservation,  or  a  hypocrby  which 
not  without  the  possibility  of  beiAg  followed  by  repen- 
and  fiirgiveness,  has  something  in  it  so  &r  beyond  the 
faice  and  natural  strength  of  mortals,  that  one  cannot  but 
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tbiok  there  vu  Bome  mSracnlpas  power  to  Mip|Mn  4m 
knr."  Allboiigb  «e  shonld  not  think  wirb  Hrt 
tfail  mj  diviM  aid  which  might  be  strictly  called 
Was  GommuBit^ated  (o  these  piow  •ufferert,  yet  nntt  #tj 
mit  that  nothing  short  of  (he  clearest  astl  slrangeit 
tion  of  Ibe  trntfa  of  the  gospel  and  hb  miracles  ;  nof^ 
file  firmeal  pereuaaioo  thai  Chinl  alone  had  the 
•femoi  life,  could  have  induced  ihetn  to  expose  II 
to  such  dangen,  or  aupporled  fhetn  in  enduring  ftiicl 
elating  loTRieala.  Is  it  possible  ihal  philosophic  na^ 
ever  may  be  supposed  of  the  vulgar  c\ats  of  martyrs, 
have  rolunlarily  gone  to  death  surrounded  vilh  so  many 
tors,  if  their  mimls  had  not  been  encouraged,  aniniafed, 
■opporled  by  (he  most  complete  conviclioo,  foaiided  on 
■troogeat  and  most  rational  evidence,  that  the  doctri 
which  they  had  embraced,  and  the  miracles  wbicb  tbey  „ 
beld,  ware  thi  wisdom  of  Qod,  and  the  powtr  of  GoA'f 
The  least  doubtfulness,  the  smallest  apprefaensioo  that  tbtR 
lud  not  thorooghly  examined  the  proofs  of  that  holy  rel^le^ 
to  which  they  wera  about  to  ofier  up  their  lives  amidst  tn^V 
1  complication  of  horrors,  musi  have  shaken  the  coBBttDe|^ 
of  theb  MMiU.  But,  when  we  see  that  no  danger*  am  molt'' 
them,  and  that,  in  the  rnidat  of  then-  sufferings,  (hey  proBrtV^ 
tbeir  aeraiity  lOd  firaAwM  QBdtered,  except  when  it  rbei  S^ 
•xollation  and  trianph,  tuch  matchlesa  and  divine  benitaa^' 
vtOf  WQtAj,  MW  be'  tbio  ranlt  gf  k  weak  credaHlf.    tt ' 
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flodi  tntHModoiii  conflictsi  ktegritj  and  trttth  ilone  cm  sas^ 
lik  ikm  heart 


Om  imporiaiit  coniideration  io  the  change  of  thoae  leam 
ed  meot  who  embraced  chriatiaiiitjr  in  the  primitive  age,  de» 
•HTca  to  be  particularly  remarked :  they  declare  that  it  waa 
ant  merely  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  christian  faithp 
Vhicfa  orijgpoall/  produced  their  conversion  from  pa^unism. 
■ad  philoiophyy  but  the  miracles  which  they  saw  performed 
hj  the  apoatles  and  apostolic  men,  which  carried  with  theoi 
Wneqidvocai  demonstraiioos  of  a  divine  power  attending  their 
doctrine^  and  without  which  they  would  probably  never  have 
tamed  their  minds  to  an  examination  of  its  excellence* 


Some  writera  have  unaccountably  pretended  tliat  the  fe«f 
tinioaj  of  the  christian  fkthera  to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  weight  in  the 
acale  of  evidence  by  which  we  estimate  its  ti-uth,  because  it 
ii  the  teatimony  of  friends  in  favour  of  their  own  system. 
Baut  what  made  them  christians  ?  What  created  their  attach* 
■ept  fo  the  christian  doctrine  ?  Was  it  not  the  miraclea 
fttj  beheld  ?  They  were  before  ignorant  of  its  true  nature ; 
they  were  hoatile  to  ita  spirit,  to  the  name  of  its  Author,  and 
t$)m  aatipB.  .  But  they  sacrificed  their  prejudices,  but  thej 
httame  diaeiplea  of  a  religioo  they  had  hated  and  despised^ 
iid  Cor  the  proleBaion  of  it  thej  exposed  themaelves  to  the 
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DMMit  terrible  detlhs.    Their  conrenioDy  theoi  is  precisely 
that  »hich  gives  the  greatest  force  to  their  testimoDjr. 

To  support  the  objectioo  against  the  reality  of  miracles, 
which  is  fouoded  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  various  impostures  which,  at  different  periods,  have 
obtained  a  temporary  credit  and  success  in  the  world.     On 
a  few  of  those  which  have  been  most  confidently  opposed  to 
the  mtgpftfy  work^  performed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles, I  shall,  after  offering  to  your  consideration  two  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  make  several  observations  with  the  view  of 
discriminating  them  from  the  real  operations  of  a  divine  pow- 
er.    The  first  remark  which  I  offer  is,  that,  if  pretences  to 
a  peculiar  iotercuurve  with  Heaven  have  been  attempted  to 
be  maintained  by  the  additional  pretence  to  miraculous  pow- 
ers, it  is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  general  persuasion  of  man- 
kind, that  miracles  form   the  proper  evidence  of  a  divine 
mission.     If,  therefore,  a  real  messenger  from  Heaven  ahonld 
ever  appear  in  the  world,  it  is  a  most  natural  and  reasonable 
expectation  that  he  should  be  iavested  with  an  extraordina- 
ry control  over  the  common  operations  of  nature  as  the  seal 
of  his  prophetic  character.     But  because  there  have  been 
religioui  impostors,  are  there,  therefore,  no  true  prophets  ! 
Because  there  are  empirics  in^  every  liberal  profession,  are 
there  no  certain  principles  of  science  ?    This  can  be  the 
conclusion  only  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.    Empiricism  in 
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rdigiony  or  io  art,  should  not  make  as  deny  the  existence  ot 
troth  in  both,  but  only  render  ns  more  careful  and  scrupu- 
bns  in  examining  the  pretensions  of  (hose  who  come  to  us  as 
imtructors  in  either. 

I  remark,  in  the  next  place,  (hat,  betwedb  the  miracles 
of  the  bdy  scrip(ure8,  and  those  my8(erious  incan(ation8, 
and  ambiguous  wonders,  performed  by  the  pries(s,  and  ma- 
{pcians  of  paganism,  which  ceHain  writers  have  aflrec(ed  to 
bring  into  compefi(ion  with  them,  there  are  strong  and  mark- 
ed distinctions  which  ought  to  be  par(icularly  observed,  and 
which  are  sufficient  (o  demonstrate  the  one  to  be  fropi  Heav- 
en, the  other  to  l>e  only  (he  spurious  grow(h  of  human  arti- 
fice and  corruption. 

These  pretended  prodigies  were  commonly  exhibited  in 
some  sequestered  place  where  the  operators  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  preparing  whatever  means  of  deception  were  neces- 
■ary  for  imposing  on  the  senses.  Often  they  were  exhibited 
in  the  recesses  of  their  temples  in  the  midst  of  glooms  ren- 
dered awful  by  superstition,  and  of  fearful  images  presented 
to  an  imagination  already  almost  crazed  by  terror,  which  de- 
prived the  miserable  subject  of  their  art  of  all  power  of 
jodging  rationally  of  the  scenes  before  him.  Nothmg  was 
done  openly  and  in  public,  and  exposed  to  (he  bir  and  dis- 
pissionate  examination  of  the  senses  of  all  men.    Their  pro* 
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iLgie*  wvn  vorfcf  tt  darkneaSf  Hdadsd  froa  ^.« 
tioD  of  the  world,  perfonoed  only  on  rare  occuiona,  « 
,ter  much  artful  praparalian.*  The  miracles  of  our  ) 
Saviour)  on  (he  olber  band,  were  the  ordinary  and  il 
9ctioiiB  of  his  life.  Nothing,  aa  he  says  biniaelf,  w«  t 
in  itcret.  BiA  all  his  wonderful  works  were  perforoifdH 
iiicb  aubjeclB  w  do  slight  of  hand,  no  apparstufi  for  d 
ing  (he  seosei  coukl  reach  c  sucb  as  liealing  (be  i 
ing  the  eyee  of  the  bUadt  restoring  tbe  paralytic. to  Ibeicl 
tural  powers,  assua^og  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  n 
iBg  the  dead.  Their  wondera  were  employed  (o  amiue  the 
pi^Mikr  credulity,  and  to  confirm  aoiODg  the  ignoranl  ao  old 
aopentitiDa  bjr  tbe  ttrange  namlioDs  which  the  dupes  of  the 
impoitDre  afterwards  disiemioated  among  the  people.  They 
were  followed  by  no  other  cooseqiience.  But  tbe  works  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  powerfully  aeiiuig  on  the  human  mind,  hare 
been  followed  by  tbe  moil  important  resolution  which  baa 
aver  taken  place  in  the  moiml  world. 

Of  IDPPOSITiriOOB  BOFCmKAIVSAL  POWEKS. 

The  pretended  powen  which,  in  various  countries,  have 
biaaexhilNled  by  mapeiins,  end  aorceren,  and  other  men 

•  Tbb  WM  tlNt*teiBM*«*lpUaBiiaOratc«,  bat  puliailvlr  io  tbe  test- 
fbudcwaofTraiiMDiui.    Aafatawttacumntor nmi-of  the  Kvoenorin.  *' 
fHturanMbitBd  latkttcdcbnM  (anrairf  npemititB  will  be  rvind  in  (ks 
tnnli  of  A— l>Mibtt<)iBa|irt>BW||)lOww>,^f  tts  Abfa«  Bartlnto^rv 
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of  that  clan,  have,  hj  the  enemiea  cS  the  cbristiao  revela- 
ticNi,  beeD  set  in  oppoaitioD  to  the  OiiracieB  of  our  Saviourt 
•B  being  entitled  to  equal  authority.  By  this  artificei  plae* 
iog  imposture  and  truth  on  the  same  ground,  they  endear- 
our  to  weaken,  and,  at  length,  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  latter  orver  the  human  mind.-  The  scriptures,  they  say, 
place  them  on  an  equal  footing,  by  ascribing  the  works  of 
bolb  to  supernatural  causes ;  or  making  both  equally  the  ef- 
fects of  some  secret  art.  If  they  are  derived  from  supernat* 
Bral  influence,  by  what  criterion,  let  me  ask,  shall  we  distin* 
guisb  the  demoniacal  from  the  divine  ?  A  just  subject  of 
regret  it  is,  tliat  many  christian  writers  have  given  too  much 
Gounteoance  to  this  species  of  objection,  by  attributing  to 
demoos,  and  malignant  spirits,  occasionally,  certain  miracu- 
bus  powers,  and  the  prescient  faculty  of  predicting  future 
events.  .  In  order  to  remove  the  foundation  of  this  objection 
io  which  unbelievers  have  triumphed,  I  would  lay  it  down 
u  a  maxim  necessary,  to  the  support  of  true  religion,  that 
miracles  are  exclusively  reserved  to  be  the  proofs  of  divine 
feveiatioD,  and  can  never  be  performed  by  any  but  the  best 
of  lieifigs,  and  for  the  most  wise,  and  beneficent  ends.  The 
ascriptioo  of  supernatural  powers  over  the  established  order 
of  the  universe,  to  infernal  or  demoniacal  agents  is  equally 
cootrary  to  reason,  to  experience,  and  to  the  sacred  scrip- 
teres,  which  last,  however,  have  been  unhappily  misioter- 
pnlsd  to  support  this  dspgerous  error. 
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Thb  itdbiMt  I  hen  •Indy  trntod  ia  M^er  pipWj 
which  1  bag  iMve  to  leCsr  the  nMler  wbo  n^tliUi^^ 
qantiaomrtfay  their  fbrthariiiTMl^BliDik  Tbe  dediappf 
wtr  Saviour  npoB  it  appein  to  mo  dafimtiTe  whan  be  Apl 
peals  to  the  evidence  of  hia  own  divine  miiuoo. — 2V  soH 
tMekOte  Fiaktrhatkgi9miiutaJiMtk,  tk»»ttm»mo4 
ikatiiobtarmUntsapf  me.  Out  the  FaOer  hath  tmtm 
IfIdoaotUieworlUftfmgfiitiier,Miew  meiurf. 

Tlie  next  Kwrce  of  tlie  Street  evidence  for  oar  11017111 
goa  a  that  derived  from  the  fulfilmeat  of  prophecy.  Bs 
as  I  have  omilted  a  diicusaioD  coacerning  demoniacal  poi 
era,  and  the  false  miraclei  lupposed  lo  be  drawn  from  thi 
principle,  that  I  might  avoid  swellit^  thia  volume  to  too  la^ 
a  rize,  I  aliall,  for  the  ume  reaaoo,  omitting  the  extenaive  i 
taila  which  would  naturally  arise  out  of  the  accomplishnM 
at  bU  tlie  predictiona  of  the  sacred  icriptures,  confine  oi] 
self  only  to  two  subjects,  the  dtatruetion  of  the  JemiA  M 
lion^— aod  the  appearmwe  and  character  of  the  MessioM,  Ik 
predictiani  conceroiog  which  are  so  aaloDisbing,  and  their  al 
cofflplishment  so  particular  and  complete,  that  tbey  MS 
reasonably  be  eateemed  in  the  room  of  all  far  producing  a 
tire  conviction  in  the  inquiaitiTe,  candid,  and  pious  mind. 


■  LKtDTM  OB  tbe  evidcDCM  tt  Mjpaa  to  the  Snior  CIim  in  Ott  CoHci** 
JXam-Jtner. 
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Saffer  me,  then,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader^  lei 
'  tlie  first  phcCy  to  that  most  wonderful  prediction  concerning 
flie  bte  and  destinies  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  uttered  by  Mo* 
ses,  their  divine  legislator,  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

THE    PROPHECT   OF    MOSES    CONCERITIVO    THB    FINAL   DE« 
BTRtrCTION    OF   THE   JEWISH  BkTlOff. 

m 

At  that  period  when  the  devout  and  pious  mind  often  be* 
comes  prophetic,  the  illapse  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  him  ap- 
pears to  .have  been  unusually  clear  and  strong.  After  pro« 
posing  to  this  people  the  highest  motives  to  duty,  and  mul- 
Cplying  to  them  the  most  gracious  promises  of  prosperity  if 
they  should  continue  obedient  to  the  laws  which  Ood  had 
grren  them  by  him,  he  carries  his  view  far  forward  into  fu< 
tare  ages,  and,  foreseeing  the  general  defection  of  the  nation 

« 

from  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion,  he  denounces  the  most 
fisarful  judgments  of  heaven  upon  their  disobedience  and  im- 
piety. And  then,  tracing  their  destinies  to  the  end  of  time, 
he  delineates  them  with  such  clearness  and  circumstantial  ex- 
actness, that,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  he  seems  to  present  a  his* 
tory  rather  than  a  prophecy.  So  terrible  are  these  denun* 
ciations  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  and  tha 
■oat  submissive  obedience  to  the  command  of  Ood,  could 
have  extorted  them  from  the  legislator,  and  father  of  his  peo- 

pie  :  and  so  peculiar  are  these  destines  that  nothin|;  but  that 

19 
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hSmii'fMmaBmti^  which  cmbrvcaft  all  «lni||»  .fron  A 
g^oauig  to  tlie  endt  nnderone  ?Mr«  OQold  hw^  iM 
tlwn  10  inaiij  agin  btfore  tii«7  esuited. 

.The  prophecy  to  which  I  refer ii cootaiued  b  the  twi 
a^th  and  thirtietk  chiptera  ciF  the  book  of  DeataraBi 
I  thall  recite  onlj  sadi  portion  of  it  aa  are  aeceaierj  ti 
object  of  the  p^^eaeot  lecture,  which  is  to  point  oot  l|ie 
oxIiiiclioD  of  the  civil  govemmeiit^  and  halioBal  eiielnip 
Am  Jewa;  tin  miseriea  whidi  accompaaied  tiitir  poi 
death ;  and  their  comequeiit}  and  continued  dispersion  ai 
all  the  natiooa  of  the  world.  ^  The  Lord  shall  bring  \ 
fbn  agunfft  thee  from  afiuT}  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  ai  ( 
as  the  eagle  that  llieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shal 
ttflderstaad  ;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shal 
regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  jou 
And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gatep  until  thy 
and  fenced  walls  come  down  wherein  thou  trustedst,  thra 
out  all  thy  land.  And  thoo  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine 
body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sods,  and  of  thy  daughters  in  the  si 
and  in  the  straitnesa  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  dial 
thee ;  bo  thai  the  man  who  b.  tender  among  you,  and  i 
delicate,  Ua  eye  sfaaH  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toi 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  ^^  remnant  of  the  < 
drea  that  he  ahall  lea?e;  so  that  he  shall  not  give  to  an 

•^  ac  Ch.  2S.T.  S3. 
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Aem  of  the  flesh  oFhis  children  which  he  ehall  ett ;  becauie 
lie  tfaall  have  nothiog  left  him  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  strait* 
nets  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy 
gates.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you,  who 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  delicatcness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil 
toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and 
toward  her  daughter,  and  toward  her  young  infant,  even  to- 
ward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear :  for  she  shall  eat 
them  for  want  of  all  things,  secretly,  in  the  siege  and  strait- 
BeSi  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy 
gites.*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ye  shall  be  plucked 
from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  And  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people  from  one  end  of 
fhe  earth,  even  to  the  other.  And  among  these  nations  shalt 
ftoQ  find  DO  ease ;  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have 
lesl.t  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  thee,  the  blessing,  and  the  curse,  which  I  have 
Kt  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all 
tke  mitiooB  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and 
shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice 
flcoordiBg  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy 
chadren,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul;  that 
ftea  tbt  Lord  thy  God  will  torn  thy  captivity,  and  have 

•CIl28.v.63.^  f  Ch.  3a  r.  1--3. 
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compuuoD  upon  the«,  and  will  ratom  uid  gather  tbee  frfli 
■11  Ihe.Mlioiu  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  luttli  i 
thee." 

Ever/  thing  in  this  prophecy  la  astoniBhing ;  and  if  1 
leriousty  and  attentively  cooaider  it  in  all  its  parts,  it«M 
with  it  irrefragable  evidence  of  its  having  been  diclaled 
the  ooiDiacienl  Sfririt  of  God.  The  mimileness  and  ao 
racy  of  the  detail  it  hardly  exceeded  by  the  hialory  «&< 
events.  The  eveota  tbemselvea  are  so  singular  and  m 
ampled,  that  a  pretended  prophet,  vending  only  probaUn 
conjectures,  qr  anibiguouB  oracles,  for  prophecy,  DevcHI 
would  have  conceived,  or  ventured  to  utter  them.  And  if;^ 
be  had  been  so  bold,  there  are  in6nite  chances  i^aioBt  oW' 
Ihat  words  tbn>wn  out  in  random  guesses  should  never  coi^, 
cide  with  the  current  of  future  hiitory.  That  a  nation,  ii 
ft  courBe  of  time,  should  degenerate  from  her  primitive  ma- 
iMrt,  and,  at  length,  be  subjugated  by  some  powerful  cob' 
qneror,  is  «n  event  so  much  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it 
requires  no  great  portion  of  political  sagacity  to  predict  it-- 
in  general  terms.  But  who  could  foresee  at  so  great  a  di^ 
tonce,  that  the  Jewa  would  perish  precisely  in  soch  a  nwD* 
oer;  that  their  sieges  wonid  be  so  dreadful ;  that  the  r^ 
nant,  who  should  escape  the  famine  and  (he  sword,  sfaoidd 
be  dispersed  through  all  nations,  where,  renewing  their  nmH. 
bers,  they  should  still  continue,  a  distinct  people,  and  cap» 
ble,  on  Iheu  repentance,  of  being  again  restored  to  a  mtioBll 


I 
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md  independent  state  in  tbetr  own  land  ?  This  is  aarelj  the 
Hbresight  of  inspiration. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  under  a  peculiar  providence. 

While  they  continued  obedient  to  the  law  of  Ood  gi^en  them 

faj  Moses,  they  enjoyed  distinguished  temporal  happiness 

r   snd  prosperity.     But  their  departures  from  the  law  of  their 

^  Qod,  their  idolatries,  and  their  general  defection  to  immoral- 

t  ky  and  impiety  were  always  punished  with  marked  and  severe 

dmstisements.     And  it  was  announced  to  them  that,  when 

;  these  temporary  inflictions  should  fail  to  produce  the  effectual 

correction  and  reformation  of  their  manners,  the  judgments  of 

heaven  should  fall  upon  them  with  more  dreadful  severity ; 

flat,  after  suffering  all  the  most  grievous  calamities  of  war,  the 

nasefable  remnants  of  the  sword  should  be  exiled  from  their 

desolated^country,  and  scattered  as  vagabonds  over  the  whole 

r    earth,  being  subjected  to  every  privation  and  indignity,  till 

tte  appointed  period,  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  should 

bring  them  to  repentance,  and  open  the  way  for  their  resto- 

'^fionto  their  own  land. 

Let  us  now  see  how  literally  these  denunciations  have  been 

'^^riBcd ;  especially,  at  two  great  epochas,  the  Babylonish 

^ivity ;  and  the  destruction  of  Jcru83lem,  and  dispersion 

^  the  Jews,  under  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian.     In  the 

^^%t  which  preceded  both  the  one  captivity,  and  the  other, 

^ia  people  suffered  almost  unheard  of  calamities.     As  Ihek 


■•»  -t"»^ir^ 


prinlegu  had  been  gmteTtlua.llK>M  oTelber  natiom,  flMk 
iaiquilies  Beem  to  have  risen  in  the  same  propoction.    Havi 
rejected  with'  scorn  the  warnings  of  tfaoie  divioe  mcM 
gers  sent  to  If^em  b;  God,  they  appear  to  have  beeoaM 
doned  by  turn  to  an  infatuated  mind,  agitated  by  (be  onftl 
rociotu  passions.    Their  oitseriea,  instead  oi  .     Mhtg  lU 
pride,  or  calmii^  their  madnna,  rendered  them  only  mere] 
rioiis  ;  and'tbeir  enemiea  tbetDselvea,  in  ibe  oudsl  of  Ereii 
slaughter,  soDietimeiftlooked  on  them  wilfa  coauniaeralion  adi 
asIonishniGnt  as  a  people  marked  out  for  the  peculia 
geance  of  braveo.     And  ihe  recital  of  Iheir  sufferings,  parft 
culariy  in  th%destruclion  of  their  city  by  the  Romans,*  wind 
Kems  to  have  been  chiefly  tii  Ihe  vjen  of  their  prophelil 
legislator,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  Ihe  history  of 
man  misery. 

And  he  akatl  baitge  tka  in  all  ttjr  gatts,  continnei  ttl  - 
prophecy.  Until  tkg  high  and  fenced  walla  come  dom 
rvlierein  thou  trastedst,  thrm^hout  all  thy  land.     And  it  i^ 
serves  to  be  remarked  of  Ihe  iewish  oalioD,  more,  perliifli  ' 
than  of  any  other,  that  their  calamities  have  been  the  C4lff^  ^ 

*  The  dampttoB  nl  tba  conqwriag  ntioD  carria  in  it  a  itrikii^  mjin'/f' 
to  tht  BoDwa.    ThtLfriilaUirintt  HMtiim*gnmtllut/nm  i-wiiat/nmit   ' 

HOT  triiBiMTAiiD.  ac    Thf  UoEuice  sf  riuUravu  not  «>  nnintrllibtr  to  dr 
B^Wm  u  that  of  the  BamuK;  bk  wm  Stbf\oa  mt  dittwt  ftw  UiMm^ 
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qoence,  not  so  much  of  unfortuoate  conflicts  in  the  open  field, 
m  of  desperate  and  disastrous  sieges,  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people,  being  shut  up  within  their  walls,  sut 
f^red  whatever  famine  and  civil  discord,  inflamed  by  the 
noit  furious  and  fanatical  passions,  not  less  than  the  sword  of 
the  enem]r^^,,:j  fuj  inflict  upon  the  most  miserable  of  mankind. 
The  history  9C  the  miseries  which  they  suffered  in  the  re- 
spective  si^es  is  cajculated  to  inspire  us  with  horror,  and 
perfectly  accords  with  the  strong  painting  of  the  prophecy. 
Pasaiiig  OTOr  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  the  captivity 
of  their  natMMi  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  I  shall 
ooly  present  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  last  overlhrow, 
the  most  fearful  scene  of  their  calamities,  in  the  famous  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  son,  and  lieutenant  of  Vespasian^ 
The  materiah  of  this  representation  I  draw  entirely  from 
Joaephos,  himself  a  Jew,  and  cotemporary  with  the  transac- 
tioDS  which  he  relates,  who  could  have  no  motive  to  exagger- 
ate the  madness,  and  the  atrocious  passions  of  his  own  coun- 
trjmea. 

Li  the  varions  towns  of  Judea  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Romans  during  this  desolating  and  exterminating  war, 
tibeir  furious  and  exasperated  soldiers  cut  off  the  whole  pop- 
riefioo  without  respecting  either  age  or  sex.  Tiiey  show* 
td  themselves,  hi  the  words  of  Moses,  to  be  a  nation  of  a 
fitftmoimnieimnct^  rendered  more  ferocious  by  f  he  fury  with 
vUch  they  were  opposed,  who  regarded  not  the  person  of 
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the  oldf  nor  showed  favour  to  the  young.    But  it  was  to  tho 
siege  of  Jerusalem  itself  that  the  measure  of  the  calamities  of 
the  Jews  became  full.     Pressed  from  without  by  all  the  arts 
of  war,  and  cut  off  entirely  from  supplies  of  provisions,  It  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  hunger,  or  the  sword  destroyed  the 
greater  numbers.    ^Their  distresses  were  doubly  a^ravated 
by  their  own  internal  dissentions.     Divided  into  most  vbleoC 
factions  by  ambitious  or  enthusiastic  leaders,  they  often  fill- 
ed the  streets  of  Jerusalem'  with  mutual  slaughter.     Often 
they  only  suspended  their  own  conflicts  for  a  short  season  to 
run  to  their  walls  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  common  enemy ; 
and  returned  from  repulsing  them  to  butcher  one  another. 
It  seemed  as  if  heaven  had  smitten  the  murderers  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  with  a  desperate  phrenzy,  and  given  them 
up  to  the  dominion  of  the  most  diabolical  passions.     In  the 
midst  of  all  these  horrors,  famine  presents  us  with  a  spectacle 
still  more  horrible,  when  we  see  them,  driven  by  the  rage  of 
hunger,  with  cannibal  appetite,  to  devour  one  another,  and 
the  living  feeding  on  those  who  had  died  of^  disease,  or  of 
wounds.     Even  mothers,  quenching  all  the  sentiments  of  na- 
ture, devoured  their  own  children,  and  grudging  to  their 
husbands,  and  their  other  children  a  share  in  this  dreadful 
repast,  they  endeavoured,  after  having  satisBed  the  present 
cravings  of  their  own  hunger,  to  conceal  the  remaining  frag* 
ments  from  the  voracious  rapacity  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
reserving  them  as  a  precious  morsel  against  another  time. 
With  what  fearful  accuracy  has  the  prediction  of  Moses  been 
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Ikd  I    '^  And  tfaoa  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  hoiyf 
flesh  of  tby  sons,  and  thy  daughterSi  in  the  8iege>  and  in 
•traitoess  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee ; 
that  the  man  who  is  tender  among  you  and  very  delicate,* 
eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife 
bis  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  the  children  that 
shall  leave,  so  that  he  shall  not  give  to  any  of  them  of 
flesh  of  his  children  which  he  shall  eat.     The  tender 
delicate  woman  among  you,  who  would  not  venture  to 
it  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness,  and 
pteoderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  tlm  husband  of  her 
hbosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and 
I'toward  her  young  infant,  e\en  toward  her  children  that  she 
shall  bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things,  se- 
cretly, in  the  siege.'* 


One  example,  out  of  many  of  the  same  kind,  let  me  pro* 
dace  to  show  the  frantic  despair  with  which  this  devoted 
people  hastened  their  own  destruction.  After  the  storming 
of  Jerusalem,  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  citizens  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  castle  of  Massada :  but  being  pressed  by  the  Ro- 
Ottuis,  they,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  leaders,  first 
BiQrdered  their  wives  and  children :  they  then  chose  by  lot 


*  That  is,  vho  has  been  most  softly  and  liixnrioujily  bred,  and  accuEtomed  to 
*•  choicwt  viands,  he  shnll  now  br  reduced  to  these  wretched  and  horrible 
■^  .^nd  •-von  of  llicbe  he  shall  grudge  the  -m  lUe^t  share  to  Ihope  vho  were 
*^«  m<wt  dear  to  him,  when  the  furious  ra^e  of  liuogcr  had  not  perverted  all  hi'? 
•Actions. 
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ten  who  ihouM  murder  all  the  rest ;  after  wbicb  DM  «f 
(CD  was  cbosen  to  murder  the  olher  nine ;  who,  when  bt 
executed  this  dreadful  office,  Blabbed  himself.     In  Ibis  Ul 
ner  perished  nine  hundred  and  sixty  persons  m  tbh  n| 
fortress.*     And,  in  the  whole  war  there  were  dcstrojed 
the  Rnmans,  hy  fsmine,  and  by  their  own  bands,  up< 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  persons,  besides  nearly 
dred  thousand  who  ircre  laken  pri^onei's  and 
Oflbeae  prisoners  io  little  care  wa»  loU.n,  ibot  «l«v«a 
Band  was  literally  starred  Io  death ;  and,  of  the  remi 
the  greater  portion  trcrc  aenl  as  tilaves  Io  Egj'pl,  agreeabf 
to  another  part  of  ibe  same  prophecy  :  "  And  ihe  Lord  shi 
bring  thee  into  Eg^pt  with  ships,  and  there  ye  shall  be  eo( 
to  your  enemies  for  bond  men,  and  bond  ivomen ;    and  li 
man  shall  buy  you."{     In  such  numbers  shall  you  be  bron^ 
to  Ihe  market,  that  purcIiaBers,  at  length,  irill  no  longer 
(bund. 


■1 
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i  Ch.tti.  T.CS.    Tie  Loiiiiallbritt^aii  into  EiyptrriOiMft.    Thepo|ll) 

ot  liniGlcaincouto(E|7pth7lheisthniuiarSu«,  and  tbc  dCBirl.  And  bf  (^ 
route  the)'  aiaa]ly  trsTclltd  md  tndnl  to  thil  coonliT.  Bui  it  was  mrrc  niiit*^ 
nJ«Dtrcir  lb»  Romuit  to^ut  their  UDmcrou!  davci  on  boaidthrshipt  bc]oiitiB|M| 
Ihclr  Bed,  or  on  boenl  E^iMiirisD  merchant  letseli.  to  IramiioTt  Ihpoi  into  Egfjfc 
Ai  thii  wu  a  mode  of  cammunicalioa  not  pnctUed  in  th«  tine  of  Moan,  nt 
conimfrep  wu  In  a  grmt  meatuf e  interdkttd  (othe  lirwlitrshy  theitiastitotMa^' 
Ihii  circHnulniite  tender*  lliij  part  of  thr  prpprcy  tliemort  rarv'riiiBg,  sad  «orO^ 
SUiBlUntiM:  OaiatgiAiiuUvmi  inia  Sgiirt'n  iUy.  M 
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So  conformable  wu  this  diaaatren  termination  of  the 
^ftwlah  gfalc,  and  destruction  of  the  bolj  city,  to  the  pre- 
■Kctions  both  of  Moses,  and  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua 
ut :  For,  then,  there  shall  be  great  tribulation,  saith 
isf,  *^  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
nb  time,  no  nor  ever  shall  be ;  and  except  those  dajs  should 


Ik. 


shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved."^ 

j»    Let  us  pursue  the  prophecy  farther :  '^  And  it  shall  come 

pass  I  hat  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither 

goest  to  possess  it.     And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee 

ng  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the 

ler.     And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease, 

iitber  shall  the  sole  of  ihy  foot  hare  rest.     Here  is  a  new 

Meries  of  wonders.     That  a  nation  should  be  conquered, 

Viat  it  should  be  reduced  to  subjection,  that  it  should  be 

^^hollj  exterminated  by  some  barbarous  conqueror,  would 

M^t  be  so  extraordinary  ;  because  the  history  of  the  world 

i^flbrds  numerous  examples  of  similar  events.    But,  that  a 

'  ^hole  people  should  be  plucked  from  off  their  land,  should 

.  k  dispersed  in  broken  fragments  through  all  the  nations  of 

(he  world,  and  yet  neither  be  blended  with  those  nations, 

Bor  become  extinct,  is  a  catastrophe  so  singular,  a  state  so 

unprecedented,  that  a  prophet  who  was  not  uttering  a  pre- 


♦  Mat.  xxW.  21 ,  22.    See  the  prediction  of  our  f?aviour  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Wsbop  Porteaa  in  bis  lecture  upon  this  chapter 
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diction  dictated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  an  historian  who 
should  have  been  only  hazarding  a  conjecture  or  a  random 
oracle,  never  would  have  thought  of  one  which  no  fact  in 
history  ever  could  have  suggested,  which  no  experience  of' 
the  revolutions  of  nations  ever  could  have  warranted.  If,  is 
the  inBnite  combinations  of  the  operations  of  providence,  an 
oracle,  in  a  long  course  of  time,  might  accidentally  hit  opoo 
one  corresponding  event,  is  it  williin  the  compass  of  possi-. 
bility  that  either  random  conjecture,  or  the  most  sagacioiia 
human  foresight,  should  be  able  to  foretel,  and  accurately  to 
point  out,  such  a  united  Feries  of  facts,  continued  down 
through  such  a  long  succession  of  ages  ?  The  man,  who  can 
receive  this  as  either  probable  or  possible,  must  have  a  great 
facility  of  belie\  ing  indeed.  Do  we  not,  then,  see  the  Jew- 
ish nation  j/luv  feed  from  off  their  own  land  ?  Do  we  not  see 
them  scattered  among  all  people  from  one  end  of  the  earth  ' 
even  unto  the  other, ^  And  is  it  not  true  that,  among  all  these 
nations  they  find  no  ease  ;  neither  is  there  rest  for  the  sole 
of  their  foot  ?  Perpetually  they  have  been  persecuted,  in- 
Bulted,  pillaged,  and  refused  all  the  common  privileges  of 
citizenship.  In  every  country  we  have  seen  them  alter- 
nately bimifihed  and  recalled  ;  and  recalled  only  to  be  pillag- 
ed, or  banished  again.  The  nhole  history  of  that  afflicted 
people  bince  their  dispersion  confirms  the  words  of  their 
great  prophet :  that  they  should  become  an  astonishment^ 
p  proverb^  and  a  byeword  among  all  nations*'^     That  thiiir 

•DeutHviii.37.  ^ 

■    j 
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plagues  sho/M  be  wonderful,  even  great  plagues  and  of 
long  continuance.*         ^ 

A  circumstance  not  a  litlle  singular,  which  has  contribut- 
ed more  than  all  others  both  to  their  dispersion,  and  to  the 
iojories  which  they  have  suffered,  is  that,  in  almost  all  coun* 
tries,  (hey  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  holding  landed 
property.  This  has  induced  a  necessity,  contrary  to  the 
original  habits  of  the  nation,  to  turn  their  attention  to  com- 
merce, and  to  the  discount,  and  exchange  of  money  in  differ- 
ent forms.  Hence  has  resulted  the  further  necessity  of  dis- 
tribating  them  as  traders,  and  brokers  or  bankers,  into  vari- 
ooa  nations.  Their  wealth,  accumulated  by  these  means, 
excited  both  the  envy  of  the  people,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
rulers,  and  pointed  them  out  as  an  easy  prey  to  violent  and 
arbitrary  princes,  whenever  the  public  coffers  were  empty. 
The  extreme  nnrertainty  of  their  state  tempted  them  to  de- 
mand usurious  interest  in  their  contracts  for  money  lending. 
Hence  the  public  hatred,  in  every  country  was  inflamed 
ai^iost  them,  and  justified,  in  the  public  esteem,  the  rapaci- 
ty and  violence  of  the  princes  who  oppressed  them.  A  thou- 
sand wicked  and  malicious  tales  were  fabricated  against 
them.  A^  thousand  crimes  were  imputed  to  them ;  and 
they  were  often  given  up  to  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace. Thu;  has  their  character  been  in  a  great  measure  for- 
aitd  by  their  state,  and  their  persecutions  have  often  sprung 

•  Dfut  T.  59. 
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ODtdf  Uieir  cknracter.    This,  together  with  the 
pentlilioQBand  the  barbarous  forms  of  civil  govcrnmeiil  wUdi; 
for  many  ages  disgraced  Europe,  completed  their  mbery. 


On  s  review  of  Ihis  history,   may  I  not  juafly 
again,  vho  could  hnvc  furcieeo  national  characteristics,  oA 
Eilualians  Ro  uDcoinmon,  no  siagulur :  circuniatancea  bo  vm^'  I 
ous  and  complicated,  destined  to  take  place  in  such  remole 
BgcB,  but  Ihc  Spirit  of  Gud  alone  ?  In  order  to  evade  the  in- 
most irresiBtibie   evidence  of  this  coticliinion,  we  h;ive  Reen 
inGdel  writers  resort  to  the  ridiciiloua  suLilerfuge  of  sajiog 
that  the  vertGcation  of  the  prediction  is  (o  be  ascribed  to  the 
christians  who  have  ingeniously  conlriied  lo  give  aiilhenticv- 
(y  lo  their  own  scHjilureB,  by  promolin^  the  futftlmtrot  rf 
their  prc^hecies.     But  have  not  these  prophecies  been  M'  " 
6Ued  under  the  domimoD  of  pagan  and  mahometan  nattoiNt 
as  well  as  of  the  chriatian  ?  If  the  iJlegation,  however,  w«n 
welt  fouoded,  whence  could  Moses  have  foreseen  the  •A' ' 
tenet  of  the  cbriftian  relipon,  and  the  uterest  which  tfc^.  ,< 
chrislianB,  as  a  sect,  would  have  in  giving  effect  to  hit  «n 
-  prophecy?  Whence  could  he  have  foreseen  those  comQar*.. 
cial,  political,  moral,  and  religious  iDBtitulions,    which,  by  .' 
their  influence  mi  the  character  of  the  nations  who  sbrali  '' 
embrace  Christianity,  would  thus  cruelly  afiect  the  conditigfi  'in 
of  the  Jeir>  '  Surely,  if  men  were  not  blinded  by  their  pN>    > 
judioea,  they  wonid  see  that  the  wonder  here,  is  not  {».'&»  '^ 
least  diminiahcd  by  this  absurd  aupposition. 
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Wilh  eqasJ  foUj  and  ignorance  it  has  been  alleged  thai 
lliii  prediction  was  composed  by  Ezra,  or  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  (hat  it  has  a  relation  solely  to  that  event ;  and 
tibat  hence  alone  we  must  account  for  the  very  circumslan- 
fial  narration  of  several  particulars  during  the  siege,  and  the 
nact  delineation  of  the  consequent  state  of  the  action. 

Men  who  undertake  to  write  and  pronounce  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  without  the  trouble  of  candidly  inquiring  in- 
to its  truth,  seem  to  think  themselves  entitled  to  make,  wilh- 
oiit  shame  or  compunction,  the  most  extravagant  and  improb- 
able assertions.  This  allegation  is  demonstrated  to  be  utter- 
ly impo^ssilile  by  reference  only  to  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
pentateuch."^     This  ancient  book,  which  contains  the  whole 


""  Ten  tribes  of  Ihe  people  of  Israel  witlidrew  themselves  from  the  govern 

xuDt  of  the  bouse  of  Solomon  under  the  reign  of  Rehoboam-     In  their  se.oa* 

ntioQ  they  still  professed  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  Moses,  nhich  hnd  been 

ttonioa  to  the  whole  nation.     The  five  books,  therefore,  which  were  written 

by  him,  and  which  contained  his  whole  law,  they  preserved  with  no  leas  vrn- 

•ritioo  than  did  the  Jews.    When  the  ten  tribes  were  led  into  captivity  by 

the  kinjp  of  Babylon,  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  and  mixed  race  called 

Stauriiant,  from  the  name  of  their  capital  city  Samaria.     These  people  re- 

^^ni  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  mixing  with  the  remnant  of  its  former  in- 

^itanti,  still  received  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  civil  and  religious  code; 

^t  adnitted  doqc  of  the  writings  of  the  Jewuh  prophets.    Perpetual  tiatrrds, 

•>**  a  most  hoftile  spirit,  always  existed  between  the  revolted  tribal*  first,  and 

•'Wwards  the  .Samaritans,  and  the  people  of  the  Jews.     Both  nations  pre- 

■*f»ed  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  same  sacrednew.     The  language  i?  the  same. 

^  the  Jewiih  copy  of  the  law  is  written  in  the  Chaldec  character,  whicii 

^ae  familiar  to  the  Jews  during  their  captivity  at  Babylon;  the  SnmaritaD 
^wtittti  ia  tht  old  Uebraw,  or  Pheninan  letter,  which  wa«  common  to  ^he 


lei) 

Uir  of  IVIiiscB,  was  continually  read  \a  ibe  religious 
blies  of  tlial  people,  so  bostite  to  Ihe  Jcwi,  during  a 
of  four  hundred  jears  anterior  lo  the  csplure  of  Jer 
b;  Ihe  king  of  Babylon,  and  slill  longer  before  (be 
Ezra,  and  the  copy  of  ihe  scriptures  collecled  by  thi 
nent  scribe.  Here,  then,  is  u  ropy  of  the  Mosaic  Li 
tsined  in  Ihe  hands  of  rivals  and  of  cnemieB,  nhicb  r 
it  gf  Ihe  more  itnauspecled  credit,  that  demonstrates  I 
islence  of  the  prophecy  several  ceniiiries  before  the 
(be  Babylonish  caplivily.  But  Ihe  prophecy  conlai 
evidence  within  itself  that  its  principal  reference  is  lo  tl 
man  cooquesl,  and  to  the  slate  of  the  Jews  since  thai  [ 
It  is  a  miracle,  then,  continually  presented  to  your  ey 
is  a  prophecy  every  day  fuIQIIing  in  your  sight  after  1 
of  more  than  three  thousand  years. 

PHOPBECIBS  COKCEBKISG  THE  MESSIAB. 

No  evidence  for  Ihe  truth  of  the  Chiiatian  revelalic 
rived  from  the  predictions  of  the  holy  scriptures,  appc 
me  more  clear  and  ilrong  than  that  which  results  froi 
stream  of  prophecy  concerning  a  future  Messiah ;   i 


wbole  nation  bffori 
t»B  ptnlatroch.     An 
i.  aoMher  proof  or 
letter  nhich  Mo«e» 

id  thi 
liim 

eapU'itj-.     Thi.  i! 
■  old  Ifller,  la  wl 
mtiquity  ot  Ihe  S, 
•elT  ned.  nod  com 

And  the  Jewi  chin 
tbc  ChnWee.  nolr 

pd  it,  in  their  mjri-.  , 
b«MM  the  Utter,  by 
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imeDcing  with  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  terminates,  at 
;th,  m  Jesus  Christ.  We  trace  it  from  Adam,  in  that 
itical  promise,  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  set* 
\*8  head,  down  through  the  line  of  patriarchs  aud  propheta 
he  time  of  Christ  himself,  in  whom  all  the  prophecies,  and 
es  of  the  ancient  dispensations  hare  been  completed,  and 
expectations  of  the  whole  world  fulfilled.  For,  it  is  a 
umstance  particularly  deserving  jour  attention,  that  there 
no  civilized  nation  of  antiquity,  in  which  were  not  found 
litlons  concerning  a  divine  personage  who  should  appear 
n  earth  to  teach  men  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  their 
ies,  and  their  hopes,  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  righteous* 
s  and  peace  to  the  world  afflicted  with  miseries  and 
lies.  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  piefj  and 
phetic  character  of  the  father  of  the  race  after  the  deluge, 
tructing  his  children,  who  were  destined  to  be  the  found- 
\  of  the  future  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  principles  of 
ij  and  virtue,  he  would  be  especially  solicitous  to  instil 
0  their  minds  this  sublime  and  blessed  hope,  which  was 
ren  by  God  as  the  consolation  of  man  in  the  depth  of  his 
liction  after  the  fall.  If  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  world 
'  true,  if  Adam,  after  his  fall,  received  this  consolatory 
"omise  ;  and  if  Noah  were  a  good  man,  and  a  prophet  \^ 


'From  the  piou5  and  prophetic  character  ascribed  to  No-jh  in  the  eacrrd  trrit- 
Pi  we  ought  to  expect  axnong  his  near  dcscendAntj,  the  founders  of  the  rarious 
lioniofthc  world,  many  good  men,  ufrll  imtructed  inihc  principles  of  religion 
'''*r  w  they  were  kno\fn  to  h:m,  ori'l  in  lliofft  ♦•arlitiotjary  predidiont'^bv'.' 

•2T 


„^,  na  nc  ao,  It  may  justly  be  considered 

lute  verifirafion  of  the  account  of  Moses,  and  of  tlj 
of  this  prophecy  from  the  beginning ;  for  we  can  L 
c«ive  of  any  other  mode  in  which  it  could  have  bt 
venally  diflfused.     It  received  further  elucidation 
BkMiy  in  the  progreHS  of  time,  by  succeeding  patri 
prophets*     The  knowledge  of  it  became  more  c 
the  dispcfBioD  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  carried  th 
wrilioga  with  them  in  all  their  wanderings.     At  i 
precise  period,  at  which  the  Messiah  should  appeal 
fixed  and  settled  in  prophecy.     And,  at  the  momei 
birth  was  announced,  the  world  was  waiting  for  t 
with  anxious  and  universal  expectation.     The  hai 


hftd  been  imparted  cither  tO  fiimirir,  or  fo  adrccdeni  patriarchs  ai 
Thrie,  of  coune,  voiild  be  Iriinxiiiit.tcd  to  their  posterity,  aud,  for  s< 
ration,  perhapi,  ili  a  considerable  de^ce  of  purity.  But,  at  Irngt 
corrupted,  and  blended  with  many  fahlet,  nod  having  descouded  t^o  ia 
aource  that  their  true  ori);in  was  in  a  great  measure  forgoitrD,  or  In  d; 
119 10,  it  if  reatooable  to  believe  that  pome  good  men,  hi  diflrreot  na 
der  to  prevent  fh#m  fi^"'  .-•«—»-  '  "• 
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moie  of  Virgil  has  presented  to  as  the  character  of  the  ex- 
pected Prince  and  Saviour,  drawn  from  tradition,  and  has  ex* 
Ubited  the  general  hope  and  solicitude  of  the  nations  for  his 
appearance  at  that  time,*  in  an  exquisite  poem,  and  almost 
in  prophetic  numbers-f  **  The  last  age,  sajs  he,  is  at  length 
arrived,  predicted  by  the  prophetess  of  Cume.  The  mighty 
order  of  ages  begins  to  circle  anew.  Snstice  returns  to  the 
earth,  and  the  happy  reign  of  Saturn ;  and  from  heaven  de- 
scends a  new,  and  divine  ofipriog.  Soon  shall  the  great 
months  begin  to  revolve ;  and  every  vestige  of  our  former 
erimes  shall  be  effaced :  thus  shall  the  earth  be  redeemed 
from  the  distressing  causes  of  perpetual  fear.     He  shall  par- 


the  people  of  Israel  and  Jadea,  after  tbeir  retpectWe  captiYiticf ,  through  all  the 
Batioiu  of  the  East.  To  the  holy  records  the  name  of  DaDiel  would  oaturally 
^▼e  great  anthority,  who,  during  many  yeanr,  directed  all  the  principal  operations 
if  the  vail  empirei  of  Babylon,  and  Persia,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

*  The  time  at  which  this  great  poet  wrote  was  but  a  few  jean  before  tli€ 


f  Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetai ; 
Magna  ab  integro  sedonim  nacdtur  ordo. 
Jem  redit  et  Virgo  ^  redcuot  Satomia  regna.; 
Jam  oova  progenies  coelo  dimittitur  alto. 
■  Incipient  magni  procedere  menses, 

Tt  dnoe,  siqua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostd, 
Irrita  perpetua  solvent  fbrmidine  terras. 

IHe  deilm  vitam  accipiet, 

Pteatomque  reget  patriis  virtotibas  orbem. 
Aggredere  O  magnoe,  aderit  jam  tempus  hooorei. 
Can  deSm  soboles !  magnum  Jovis  incrementum ! 

The  whole  edouge  is  well  known  to  have  been  intended  as  a  complimeci 
IP  PoUic^  soo^  bat  it  ii  equally  well  known  to  be  borrowed  Cram  a  prevalent  opin- 
ioDortnditioii. 
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take  of  the  life  of  godi.  And  he  ihsUnile  the  peaceful  woiid 
with  hiB  Father's  virtuei.  The  time  is  now  at  hand.  Enter 
on  thj  might/  honounit  dear  ofipriog  of  the  goda  i  O  aoa 
of  aupreme  Jove !''  What  a  reaemblance  do  we  perceive  ia 
these  strains  of  the  Roman  poet»  to  those  of  a  Hebrew  pr^ 
phet !  In  the  same  spirit  proceeds  the  whole  of  this  adnii* 
rable  poem,  which  m^t  be  esteemed  an  almost  literal  trans* 
lation  of  man/  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  And  it  is,  indeed,  (ar  from  bemg  improbable  thai 
Virgil  was  acquainted  with  the  prophetic  scriptures,  as  thej 
bad,  long  before  this  period,  been  translated  into  the  polite 
and  universal  language  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  much,  at  least, 
appears  to  be  certain,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  excited,  or  renewed  the  atfentioii 
of  mankind  to  this  gl^cat  event  as  being  near  at  hand,  a  vagnt 
expectation  of  which  had  been  long  nourished  by  (be  ancient 
traditions  of  their  respective  countries.  Suetonius  and  Taci- 
tus, whose  historical  accuracy  and  judgment  have  placed 
them  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historians,  both  inform  us,  ^  that 
there  prevailed  over  the  whole  East,  an  ancient  and  fixed 
opinion^  I  hat  there  should,  at  that  time,  arise  a  person  out  of 
Judea,  who  shouldobtain  the  dominion  of  the  world."*  They 


*  Neither  the  Pasans,  nor  the  great  body  even  of  the  Jewish  natioo,  could 
easily  foriD  just  coDceptioos  of  the  oatare  of  that  ipiritual  kinj^dom  which  the 
8oD  of  God  wai  conung  to  estaUiih  amoDg  men;  they  therefore  interpreted 
the  figurative  language  in  which  it  was  described  in  their  traditions,  and  pro* 
phecies,  and  by  their  retpectire  poetf,  of  luch  temporal  power,  g^ory,  and 
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mj9  indeed,  that  popular  flattery,  or  creduKty,  applied  these 
tculitioiiary  oracles  to  the  Roman  emperor  YeBpaBian,  who 
hid  beeo  raiaed  to  the  empire  by  the  eaatem  legiooi,  about 
ihe  time  that  he  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars.  But  common 
sense  mnat  oonvince  every  thinking  man,  that  expectations  so 
mmntnif  founded  on  predictions  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted dawn  through  ages,  always  pointing  to  the  same  period, 
Ibd  to  a  divine  personage  of  the  most  sublime  character,  who 
shottld  appear  upon  earth  for  the  destruction  of  vice,  and  the 
esfahlishment  of  righteousness,  must  have  had  a  different  ori« 
gbfirom  an  accidental  rumour  generated,  one  knows  not  how, 
sod  paaring  away  with  the  events  of  the  day  ;  and  a  very 
dUEbrent  object  from  Vespasian,  who  had  nothing  to  distio- 
gaidi-him  from  so  many  other  soldiers  of  fortune  who  bad 
niaed  from  the  ranks  to  the  imperial  purple. 


BaeenI  researches  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  most 
of  the  eaatem  nations,  and  particularly  of  Persia,  India,  and 
CUna,  have  proved  that  similar  traditions,  to  those  which 
Virgil  has  shown  us  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire, 
have  existed  amoi^  them  from  immemorial  time. 

In  these  facts  we  have  an  extraordinary  moral  phenome- 
non presented  to  our  reflections,  which  carries  in  itself  no 


H  were  •dapfced  to  the  grouoeft  of  their  imaciiiatioai.    The  imagery, 
however,  which  they  eoployed,  ought  to  have  led  their  mixMlf  to  purer  and 
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smill  degree  of  etidenee,  tbat  the  traditioiii  relatife  to  t  fc-' 
tyre  divine  teacher,  and  legislator  to  come  into  the  world 
were  fininded  in  original  prophecy ;  and  that  all  the  propha* 
eies  of  the  holj  acripturea  rehting  to  this  object  were  actod 
inspirations  from  Heaven,  and  had  their  full  completion  in  our 
Lord  Jesas  Chriit  For  before  the  birth  of  Christ  ail  nh 
tions  had  their  traditions,  and  their  predictions  conceming 
such  a  divine  messenger  as  the  scriptures  have  described^ 
and  held  out  to  the  hopes  of  mankind,  through  all  the  line  of 
their  patriarchs  and  prophets,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  These  prophecies,  and  these  traditions  all  pointed 
nearljT  to  the  same  country,  and  to  the  same  period.  Accord- 
ingly at  that  period,  and  in  that  country,  when  expectation, 
nursed  by  the  belief  of  ages,  was  all  alive,  arose  a  man  claioi* 
iog  his  birth  from  Heaven,  who  united  in  himself  all  the  chai^ 
acters  ascribed  in  ancient  prophecy  to  the  future  Messiah. 
He  has  taught  mankind  the  purest,  and  sublimest  notions  of 
God ;  he  has  established  among  his  disciples  the  ofKMt  hely 
and  rational  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  instead  of  those 
grovelling  and  corrupted  superstitions  which  had  before  en* 
slaved  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  ;  he  has  proclaimed 
to  the  universe  the  most  perfect  law  of  morals;  he  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  confimiiog  it  by  his  own 
resurrection,  after  having  submitted  to  death,  as  he  declared, 
for  the  sins  of  the  worhi :  and,  certainly,  his-  doctrines  have 
produced  the  greatest  and  happiest  revolution  which  has 
ever  taken  phce  in  the  moral  ideas,  and  the  mannen  of  omuh 
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kind.  And,  tinee  hk  ftppearancei  we  see  th^  thoMi  exp^c- 
tyioosy  which  before  were  so  ardent  and  lo  luuversal,  have 
fverj  wheie  ceased ;  for,  to  believers,  they  have  been  com* 
pktelj  lealiied,  and,  to  all  others,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the 
divine  messenger  and  prince  who  was  to  come,  there  is  no 
hagst  any  fimndation  on  which  thej  could  be  supported^ 
Here  then  is  a  mighty  stream  of  prophecy  commencing  with 
tte  Usiory  of  the  world  itself,  and  continued  down  throo^ 
SBceasive  ages  to  the  era  of  Christ,  which  carries  in  i(s 
commencement,  its  extent,  its  progress,  and  its  termination^ 
shall  I  not  say,  infallible  signatures  of  divine  truth.  Here 
fe  belsDld  an  emanation  of  prophetic  light  darting  its  distant 
aya  upon  thh  glorious  object  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
Ac  fiittf  indeed,  it  appears  faint  and  feeble  like  the  dawn 
vhen  it  begins  to  break  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  but/ 
at  the  sun  of  righteousness  approaches  to  his  rising,  we  see 
H  cdntiouaUy  becoming  more  luminous  and  distinct.  At 
liflgtb,  we  behold  this  spiritual  sun  appearing  in  all  his  glory  io 
the  heavens,  and  divine  truth  beaming  in  its  full  lustre  on  the 

■StNMHk 

The  holy  prophets  have  not  only  announced  a  fuf  nre  Nes- 
iiah  to  the  world,  who  should  derive  hb  birth  immediately 
bom  Heaven,  but,  in  the  progress  of  that  illuminatinn  which 
gntdoally  arose  with  increasing  brightness  upon  the  ancient 
ehavh,  they  were  enabled  at  last  to  delineate  his  character^- 
an  well  as  to  foretel  the  time  of  his  appearance  upon  th^? 


^  • 


earth)  ^iriMi'  inieb  eKaotB6ii>  ^mi*iMk 
mill,  -m-  mttmmMy^  wiA^ntmtfttKA  W^mf 
Ihoritjf  trUiiirpitdfefidM. '  lU»M»«f  dMlgpfr^ 
the  ptogin>Nl»i  ■  itaga^  prophatfo  ll{|jb^  tMbr 
aMpenMiitw-  w^ffsra^-'W  ^tw  wftnufB  ■  piMMf 
Achun  Y  "wt  Hie  liy  bdImic'  *imP  fMcHMn  le^aMlMi^ 
Abi'ibWFhf  tt#*coiMNUiAl#  #MnOe  tvipit^Bii 
rhdi;  w  lit  Hharwrisgy  hf  nUob^Moaet 
dioreh  erjaiiieti^^  piojilwl  ihiffttg  tmdytm 
up  to  yovi  I  jfa  inifo  me  ;  Mm  shall  ye  Aear.  Tbotfe^ 
thousand  other  gradaal  developmenta  of  his  character^ 
oflfeest  I  shall  pass  over,  to  come  at  once  to  that  ultimate  de*  - 
gree  of  iUomination  which  God  was  pleased  to  afibrd  the  ai^ 
cient  churchy  when  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  approachil^ 
towards  a  close.  Then  we  find^  especially  in  the  ptoflist 
Igaiah,  such  strikmg  delineations  of  the  mediatorfad  chaiaelv 
of  Christy  so  extraordinary^  and  yet  so  accurate  and  jualf  as 
must  aflSsct  with  mmgled  wonder  and  devotion,  every  refled* 
ing,  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth*  In  the  Messiah,  as  hi 
appears  exhibited  by  the  Spirit  which  animated  the  prophetiy 
are  united  such  opposite  extremes  of  grandeur  and  homHitff 
of  omnipotence  and  weakness,  of  celestial  perfection  and  hi* 
man  infirmity,  as  meui  writing  from  the  impulse  mere^ef 
their  own  mwds,  whether  we  suppose  them  inflamed  with  «•• 
thusiasm,  or  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  cold  and  cake* 
lating  geniua  of  impestBre,  wonki  never  have  brought  togatk* 
«r«    ▲  heafMly  amaeqer  sent  on  the  most  importent 
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laad  to  morfaby  a  prince  daimiog  his  descenl  firom  Heavea 
who  was  to  extend  the  empire  of  peace,  and  righteoii8tte8% 
OTec  the  univerae,  to  compose  its  disorders,  and  put  an  end 
to  its  crimes,  if  the  picture  were  drawn  merely  from  the  imai^ 
jpnation  of  the  writer,  woidd  be  invested  onlj  with  those  no- 
ble and  divine  attributes  which  would  become  his  relation  to 
Gods  If  never  would  have  entered  into  a  reasonable  mind, 
judging  on  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  com- 
hioe  with  these  celestial  properties  and  powers,  poverty  and 
weakness,  insult  and  disgrace,  humiliation  and  suffering. 
Bat  Clod,  who  was  preparing,  at  once,  an  instructor  and  a 
sacrifice,  a  king  and  a  victim,  for  a  fallen,  and  redeemed 
nee,  and  who,  for  this  end,  united  in  the  same  person  the 
Dost  distant  extremes  of  heavenly  glory  and  of  human  infir- 
mitj,  so  overruled  the  minds  of  the  prophets  that  they 
hsive  drawn  a  character  which  they  themselves  could  not 
comprsfaend,  or  explain ;  which,  left  to  themselves,  they 
never  would  have  conceived,  and  which  could  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  coming  of  the  great  Archetype  himself. 

Let  OS  contemplate  the  various,  and  apparently  contradic- 
tory lights  in  which  he  is  represented  to  us  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Unfo  us  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  child  is 
ham ;  imto  tis  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the  government  shall 
bs  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won* 
derfid^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  Oodj  the  Everlasting  Fa- 

ffcer,  Me  Prmu  of  Peace.    And  of  the  tncrsoss  of  his  gov- 
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IjmuikenthaUhtmmid.*  fpfjinHn 
parts  of  llmt  wfaliaw  ind  wondnfiO-bDok,  ha  ■  mWliitnUl' 
taeb  circmutuwct  of  hmnilistioB  ladBfflicliaa  thrt  jM 
be  difficult,  wilhoot  Uw  gnidaDca  of  that  divine  Bf^i 
iMfiind  tlw  prapbet;  to  commltc  Ww.ibqf  Aoald  ko 
<d  to  tlw  MDW  penoB.  **  Be  ■  da^Md,"  aaya  li(^  ?, 
rejectad  of  men ;  a  ataa  of  aoRowa  and  i 
-grief.  Surely,  ba  batb  bona  our  pia&i  aad 
iorrowa:  y«t  we  did  <alaaB  bim  alridteak  aiiiittBfCi 
and  afflicted.  But  be  wai  aroanded  for  our  tramgreamas 
be  was  bruised  for  our  iDiquiliea ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  ip^ 
on  him  the  iaiquiry  of  ub  all.  He  was  oppteaaed,  aod  ba 
waa  afflicted :  he  is  brought  aa  a  lamb  to  the  sUtighler;  aa^i 
as  a  sheep  before  her  ihearera  b  dumb,  bo  he  openelh  wot 
bis  moulb.  *  Ue  was  taken  off  by  an  oppressive  judgmeul :'{, 
and  who  shall  declare  his  generation?  It  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bruise  him  :  he  hatb  put  bim  to  grief.  When  thou  sbi^ 
make  his  soul  an  oSering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  iis 
shall  prolong  bis  days ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  iball 
prosper  in  his  haods."^  The  actual  coming  of  the  Saviaflr 
alone  has  been  ^le  to  reconcile  all  these  apparent  propbelie 
contradictioDB,  aod  to  vindicate  the  iDspirslioo  of  the  bed/ 
prophets.  In  bis  birth  aiuounced  by  angeb,  and  hia  death 
among  malefactors ;  in  the  miraculous  aod  omnipotent  poff* 


c  6(b,  7Ui.  f  Biibqi  LovUi't  ttaMlatioD,  r.  S. 
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en  by.  which  he  attested  his  Heavenly  mission,  and  the 
weakness  which  subjected  him  to  the  power  of  sinful  men ; 
in  his  yielding  to  death  in  its  most  ignominious  form,  and  bis 
reaarrection  and  triumph  over  it ;  in  his  descent  from  Heav- 
en to  invest  himself  with  the  inGrmities  of  human  nature,  and 
again,  in  his  ascension  to  his  primitive  glory  which  he  had 
with  his  Father  before  the  world  was,  we  see  exfremes 
which  God  only  could  unite ;  we  behold  a  character  which 
ibt  Spirit  of  God  alone  could  have  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
the  prophets ;  we  discern  the  justification  of  the  propliets, 
and  their  truth  triumphantly  confirmed :  and,  in  the  cunfir- 
Btttion  of  their  truth,  we  see  the  infallible  verification  of  our 
holy  religion.  For  the  Messiah,  as  he  appears  in  the  strains 
of  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  appears  in  the  gos- 
pel,  are  characters  so  entirely  out  of  nature,  so  utterly  be- 
yond human  conception  and  contrivance,  that  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  prophecy  to  the  history,  and  of  the  history, 
to  the  prophecy,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  irrefragable  de- 
monatration  of  the  truth  of  both. 

Having  pointed  out  to  you  the  early  prophecy  of  a  Mes- 
siah in  the  first  promise  made  to  man  after  his  fall ;  the  grad- 
nal  and  increasing  light  which  was  shed  on  this  primary  pre- 
diction, in  the  progressive  dispensations  of  divine  provi- 
dence ;  the  universal  expectation  which  was  entertained  of 
the  appearance  of  such  a  divine  personage  upon  earth,  found- 
ed probably  on  an  original  revelation  made  to  the  father  of 


the  i«G«»  nd  nrited, 'Mid  radiNi  am  daWto  «i*4«pt: 
by  tba  dBqMDninief  the  Jewkh  mU 
tBret,iatoth»Titiayi'nsioiiiof(hBEML  » 

The  intriuch  jM»tH  JMl^Mm  Ui  daXh,  taUt» 

the  ioflueBM  of  the  Spirit  c(  God,  a  prnpactife  nBW 
dntiiiiM  of  ha  mpective  chiUna,  and  tbolr  fv^mlty,  4H 
liven  tn  Jwlah,  hi«  cUaat  mm,  On  iiiwMfcahlii 
with  ngudtotha|MnB«iiiM!«crhkdaiiniai,i«AJ|lli|j 
■cent  of  the  Meuiih  from  him.  **  The  iceptre  ihaD  net  it* 
part  from  Judab,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  !■■ 
til  Shiloh  come,  and  to  him  shall  the  gatheriog  of  the  pe** 
pie  be.* 

The  moit  accurate  and  learned  criticbm  appUed  to  Om 
termi  in  thia  paaaage  IramUled  acqtlrt  wad  latogiver  lean 
little  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  imply  the  powen  of  ciril 
gorernmeot  in  the  Jeirisfa  nalion.  And  the  inteiprelaliM 
nniTenallj  given  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  and  hf  ttl 
whole  nation  of  Israel,  to  the  name  of  Slulok,  (for  they  eo*- 
ataotly  interpreted  it  of  the  Mesiiah  who  was  to  come)  ii  * 
proof  that  onr  applicaticm  of  it  to  the  ever  bleaaed  Savioi^^ 

•  Dmt  irriii.  Snfa.  Tbc  tarv  SUM,  iccordrag  to  tfac  root  fnaiTlHtkit  ^ 
derived,  may  ligni^  aitbrr  tbefnfond,  the  teM,  or  Uii  givtr  ^ftct,  M<ft^ 
■n  of  whidi,  eridmtty  rcTeTriiig  to  tlw  cbanctcr  aod  oScc  of  the  nfiected  H^^ 
mab.  Till  bii  comii^  the  tribe  o(  Jndah  •boald  wuioj  benditary  umI  >o*erai^^ 
pom  •itlun  itnlf j  the  fkmtfnm  MiMM  Ui  fitt,  b^  %  nodcft  Behnii^^ 
fcr  »  mtiiwl  dtictpd«nt  ot  ha  Itaulj. 
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our  Lord  Jerni  Chriaf,  is  not|  according  to  the  aiiertioiMi  or 
■mnualiootf  of  many  infidcbi,  merely  a  recent,  and  conveni- 
ent adaptation  of  a  dubious  term  bjr  cbrbtian  writers  to  the 
furposes  of  their  faith.  No  term  has  had  a  more  precise, 
and  less  doubtful  sj^nification  given  to  it  by  the  uniform  voice 
of  aU  antiquity. 

The  import  of  this  jHvdiction,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Iribe 
of  Jndah  should  preserve  a  national  eiistence,  and  continue 
la  exercise  the  essential  powers  of  civil  government,  till  the 
advent  of  that  great  deliverer  expected  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.     This  peculiar   distinction  of  Judah,  arising 
from  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern* 
meot,  seems  indlrecHj  to  imply  that  this  prerogative  should 
be  lost  by  the  other  tribes  before  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
liah.    And  has  not  this  prophecy,  both  in  its  direct,  and  its 
implied  meaning,  been  completely  fulfilled  ?  All  the  tribes  of 
farael  except  that  of  Judah  had  lost  their  national  existence, 
and  even  the  distinction  of  their  tribes,  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  having  been  either  blended  with  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
I    dah,  or  dispersed  and  lost  among  the  various  nations  compo- 
sing the  Babylonian  empire.*    Judah  retained  both  the 

*  Some  colonies  of  people  posietaing  the  law  of  Motei,  tod  profeisiog  to  gov. 
^  theiDBelvefl  by  its  moral  and  religioui  rites  and  ioBlitution^,  as  far  ai  their 
^''icnt  utuation  will  permit,  have  been  discovt'red  in  the  interior  of  India,  and 
^  the  borden  of  China,  who  are  evidently  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  who 
^■i« carried  away  into  captivity  by  the  kings  of  Babylon,  before  the  destruction 
^ierusaleffl  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiali,  and  the  captivity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


■■■    ^  :         ■ 
l«  Mid  wiBhiitiiiriig  ilhifc iww  W'^ia  thy mvwMwif 

priatt  who  flMy«d  tke  lic^re  of  JwMij  ukI  bM^ 
yam  bsfera  the  find  estintitiDd  of  tbe  aupraaie  jtiAMl 
g^datire,  •nd'retigkKU  wnhbritf-oT  the  iwliod }  iuid  wN 
the  ntioa  ibelf  m  '•  tk/dncA  dv3  comamrity.  fW^t 
HoKid,  tbe  goVennneRt  bf  Aa  ^sws  «u  for  •  •hartHW 
vldeduM^'Bevta«l  petty  ^pHAcet,  trbo  poHMwd<iiii^ 
iemblaoee  «tf  atrthority,  under  tbe  supreme  power  of  (he 
tnani;  and,  od  the  destrnclion  of  Jerusalem,  which  folio 
in  a  few  years,  the  miserable  remnanis  of  that  peo[)le,  w 
a  forrigo  sword,  and  the  most  frighlful  civil  discord, 
spared,  were  dispersed  into  all  nations  under  heaven.  . 
in  this  state  of  dispersbn  they  remain,  the  visible  monum 
of  the  divine  judgmeuta,  to  this  day. 

Let  me,  then,  express  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy  h 
foltowing  re6ectiona.  Tbe' typical  church  and  kingdon 
tbe  Meaatah  shall  exist,  till  his  advent,  in  the  nation  of  far 
and  particularly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  in  which  tribe  shal 
Tested  and  continued,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  powers  of 


Ther  poMtst  Booe  of  tlie  proiibetic  writiogi  tSba  tbe  age  or  Da*id.  And  \ 
cojnu  oT  tlia  ptotitOKh  irc  {Jaiiily  of  the  moit  rrmote  antiquity ;  u  iR 
from  tbe  tiad  of  ikiin  oa  whkb  Ibej'  >re  vritten,  and  rram  the  cireuiiiMiia 
the  lettrrt,  in  manj  plicei,  not  brin|  diM!D|>uithBblp,  eicept  hy  tnicri  h 
the  lUu,  irbieh  hire  been  made  \j  lk«  cornxioo  of  the  liqoid  with  wUdi 
'ere  oricinaUy  traced, 
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Terament  both  civil  and  religious.  But  when  the  Messiaiii 
ihall  have  come,  the  reafM>Q89  for  idiicb  this  people  is  chosen 
b/  6od»  and  separated  as  a  church  to  himself  from  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earthy  shall  cease ;  and  then  shall  termi- 
nate their  national,  and  typical  existence*  The  spiritual  em- 
pire of  the  Redeemer  shall,  affer  this  period,  embrace  all  na- 
tions without  distinction,  or  preference ;  and  to  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people*  be.  With  what  wonderful  exacts 
■ess,  then,  have  we  seen  this  venerable  patriarch  and  pro- 
phet determine  the  era  of  this  great  event ;  trace  out  the 
destinies  of  his  several  sons,  and  restrict  to  Judah,  the  pecu- 
Gir  benediction  of  Abraham,  which  consisted  in  this  promise  : 
m  thy  seed  shall  all  thejamilics  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

About  the  period  of  (he  birth  of  Christ,  the  visible  de* 
cline  of  the  Jewiah  state,  and  its  rapid  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, indicated,  by  manifest  and  unequivocal  symptoms,  to  ob- 
serving  and  reflecting  minds,  the  approach  of  the  great  era 
fixed  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Therefore  Simeon, 
and  many  other  pious  Jews,' were  waitings  at  this  time,  with 
anxious  expectation, /or  the  hope  of  Israel.  But  the  body 
of  that  nation,  now  become  worldly,  and  sensual  in  their 
minds,  and  ambitious  in  their  views,  mistook  the  true  charac- 
ter of  their  deliverer,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  recognize  him  when  he  stood  in  the 

*  Tkn  pmple^  id  thit  place,  ai  in  numerous  otber  pansgei  of  the  sacred  writiogt 
ffrlideBtl/  rticn  to  tira  GchHU  natwnf. 


:^^<^f^ 


n  i  but,  DDgratifiect  in  their  vain  hopes,  Ih 
lum  to  doth  in  the  raf,e  of  Uisappuiotnient,  and  IlKreb^  fb  ' 
compliabed  anolfaer,  and  Rot  the  least  gloriuiis  part  of  Af 
Jiropbedea  conceniing  him.     While   Satlering  IhetnHlm  , 
nith  the  illusion  of  a  marliHl  and  victoriouH  prince  vlio  shoiiU 
•xtend  the  empire  of  Jerusalem  over  the  whole  earth,  ihcit  | 
iDpatieDce  of  foreign  domination  daily  increased,  and  prcci^ 
italed  Ifaem  into  dbordera  and  reTolls,  ivhich  onlj'  baslesed  1 
tiieir  dettructiOD,  ind  gkve  Ifaem  the  last  fatal  proof  4b>tlba  1 
Messiah  vas  already  came,  and  fbal  tket/  had  done  unto  i^J 
npfcotoocKr  Uuj/  Wed.* 


And  now,  in  the  coacluaion,  let  me  aak,  bare  we  nota 
•  most  extraordinary  person  appear  in  Judea  accordiM 
the  predictions  of  the  aacred  scriptures  ?  And  has  be  flatl 
appeared  at  tiie  precise  time  nhich  they  had  marked  Oi^| 
and  when,  in  consequence,  he  was  expected,  not  by  the  Jfl^l 
only,  but  by  almost  all  nations  t  Since  his  coming,  bareMt ' 
axpectalioDs,  which  before  were  so  constant  and  unircupt , 
entirely  ceased  ?  Has  not  the  Jewish  nation,  accocdiaK^'' 
dm  propbeey,  rejected  fain  wbo  c«iue  ta  Ihem  a*  die..ll||Ht> 
■Ui  *  And  hire  not  the  gentilei  gathered  thenudHii.  a|||ii 
hb  wings,  wfailft  tbe  gnilly  Jewi  have  been  eiiled  fiom  jlhj^ 
eoontry  uid  Kalterad  throng  all  nationa  onder  Limi^a.? 
Httve  we  not  leea  the  greatest  mora]  mcrfatioD  itflittltJ.tr 


trt 

iiidoctriiiefl  whidi  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  world?  AnA 
■re  not  all  these  astonishing  events  evidently  connected  as 
parts  of  a  vast  plan  which  takes  its  beginning  with  time  it- 
idT,  which  we  havie  seen  graduallj  unfolding  in  the  sacred 
Mdes  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  to  the  consummation  of 
ihich  when  thej  ceased  to  speak,  thej  still  continue  to  con- 

-  itet  ns  bj  the  lights  of  prophecy  ? 


-  What,  theuf  is  the  conclusion  to  which  candid  and  impar- 
id  reason  must  lead  us  from  all  these  premises?  Is  it  not, 
diat  the  prophecies  have  been  inspired  by  God?  that  the 
plan  which  they  develop  is  the  work  of  God  ?  and  that  it 
-  tss  been  conducted  to  its  wonderful  issue  by  his  own  imme- 
fiate  hand? 

I  have  here  presented  to  you  a  very  partial  review  of  thei  • 
evidence  for  our  holy  religion  which  may  be  derived  iiom 
prophecy*  It  is  an  ample  field ;  I  have  led  you  to  contem* 
plate  only  a  single  angle  of  it.  Yet,  I  trust,  I  have  opened 
to  jou  enough  to  convince  every  serious  and  ingenuous  mind 
that  is  solicitous  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  on  a  subject  so  in- 
teresting to  the  happiness,  the  doty,  and  the  hopes  of  man, 
of  the  importance  of  exploring  it  more  extensively.  The  ar- 
goment,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  pursued  it,  appears  t^ 

me  Atisfactory  and  conclusive. 

9^ 


'  tiM    Sir 


Mtrnwag  prtnenfed  to  joa  a  concUe  view  of 
dencM  of  the  (ruth  of  our  holy  religioDi  I  pre 
bit  MMM  ooUilonl  ud  pmamptira  coondc 
iflk  fm  fand'of  iwpartwice  n  giving  ■trength 
■qpaiaJLTW'dai  ipaciM  of  «videnee  it  ii  I 
Irt'^iifrdlhui  {MMnpttoM,  or  pmtnbtlilie^ 
WtfifV^'BitMTjIo  the  mtad  tbtt  compile  • 
"Mftfci'euwtfrdy  rat  independcBtly  of  otha 
wbote  Tiened  logethn  fannt  «o  kccnmnltlioi 
h  not  easy  to  ntKtt ;   uid  Ibey  groti) 
die  impresaioD  of  ll»»e  praofii  wfaicli  an  dmi 
lod  ponlive. 


Hg^' 


prMBinpliona  arao,  id  the  Gnt  pluej 

lheu)«elvei :   thdr  Mibluiilty,  tlieir  | 

phioMSB,  lh«ir  efficacy  OB  tbe  bewli  of  men,  u 

^    Artcoey  wilh  the  slate  of  tba  world,  and  with 

»f*-— *"  — -     d  by  wriiart  of  audi  rarioaa  Chirac 
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One  of  the  first  of  the  internal  charactera  of  the  scriptarea 
which  strikes  us,  is  the  grandeur  both  of  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage which  pervades  the  poetic  and  prophetic  parts  of  them 
in  general,  and  especiallj  that  astonishing  sublimity  into 
which  they  rise  whenever  they  speak  of  the  Deity,  who  is, 
indeed,  their  principal  subject.  They  frequently  present  to 
ns  very  noble  views  of  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  illustri- 
oas  men,  as  well  as  magnificent  descriptions  of  imtural  scenes; 
but  whenever  they  speak  of  the  perfection,  or  the  operations 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  if  full  of  God,  they  seem  rapt 
shove  themselves.  They  break  out  into  strains  to  which 
there  ia  no  parallel,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  themselves 
being  judges  in  the  productions  of  ancient  or  modern  genius. 
This  was  Co  be  expected  of  men  writing,  or  speaking  under 
the  influence  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
E^t,  that  they  have  thus  spoken  and  written,  afibrds  a  pre- 
sumption, of  no  inconsiderable  force,  that  they  were  truly 
the  subjects  of  that  divine  inspiration  to  which  they  laid 
claim.  Whence,  if  not  from  this  cause,  was  it  that  a  few 
devout  men  h  an  obscure  nation,  and  in  a  remote  age,  far 
beyond  the  birth  of  arts  in  Greece  or  Rome,  formed  such 
snUime,  or  rather,  such  divine  conceptions  of  Deity,  and 
have  conveyed  them  in  such  elevated  strains  as  there  ia  no- 
thing to  equal  in  the  noblest  works  of  those  celebrated  nations 
even  in  the  most  refined  periods  of  their  improvement.  Let 
me  select  only  one  example  of  the  appearance  of  the  Al- 
nighty*     Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled.    He  boictd 


tlu  kMfpu  oltQ  and  came  down,  and  darlauaa  man.] 
his  feet-  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fiy  ; 
did  jfj/  upon  the  Kings  o/lht  tvind.  Tkt  Lord  thundtnt 
m  the  heavm»:  Ihtfi  mere  the  beds  qflke  ocean  laid  bart  t 
and  the  fiaadatioM  o/ the  world  were  disclosed.*  M 
where  ihall  «e  Gad  an  idea  bo  Bublime  aod  expressed  in  saEh 
«  noble  atmpUdtj'  of  language,  as  that  of  the  creation,  u  it 
is  represented  by  Moses  :  In  the  beginning,  God  creeti 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  Ood  said,  M  lighi  btt  «a4 
the  lighi  tvas.f  Perhaps  irords  cannot  better  express  Iht 
bcilit;  with  which  omnipotence  gave  existence  (o  the 


1 


Even  the  name  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  was  pkafr  , 
ed  to  revcai  himseli'  to  Moses,  exceeds  iu  grandeur  aiid  inb- 
limi^  wbaterer  the  rclifpOD  or  plubiopfay  of  pi'gBni'm  Mr 
tiu^l  on  the  subject  of  God.  It  oomprehenda  ideas  mti 
devatedi  and  worthy  the  divioe  nature  than  bad  ever  bK 
fiire  entered  the  conceptioR  of  man.  All  the  pa^aa  mS^ 
aven  those  who  had  nude  the  gre^levt  advancea  in  ii  irn. 
if  they  did  not  adopt  ao  atheistical  phiktaojriiy,  Iiad,  too  ■■• 
ift  approximated  the  divine  to  the  human  nature.  We  fai 
vortby  ideaa  of  the  Creator  only  ui  the  sacred  sct^tatft. ' 

•FMLlSth. 

1G*ftLl.    Tbia  pMMBa  bM  bera  qootad  u  ■  Doble  etanple  oC  HblWIr 
W  ■imi.lidtynniiHi.bythat  niurtrioMcritkLocttinuiiMd  riaqnahrtMlw 

*^ '''""^  "ftwlta  It  ilMrt  eTe.7  oilie  Aim  Ui  ip. 
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JUhavedit  wUeh  n  iDterpretcd  J  am  asprtnes  esicotiil  life, 
•temal  esistence,  muTenal  pretenca.  It  implies  that  all 
tbtg/i  eusting  in  him,  and  by  him,  and  depending  abaolate? 
If  OD  hit  will  fat  the  origb  of  their  beinf^  and  tbor  continu- 
el  exiftence,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  nothing  in  comparison  with 
Ifaii  and  that  he  is  all  in  all.  He  is  the  only  proper  being ; 
As  mdverse  is  foil  of  him  alone ;  the  rest  are  passing  shades. 
Where,  then,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  ex- 
0ipt  in  this  circmnscribed  comer  of  the  earth,  faToured  with 
Ihe  peculiar  illapses  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  keep  alive  the 
perpttualfire  of  truth,  till  the  rising  of  the  aun  of  rigUetnU' 
ntasy  do  we  find  such  exalted  and  sublime  nations  of  God  T 
When  this  is  fairlj  considered,  may  we  not  justly  say,  /a- 
taumd  nfUh  the  peculiar  illapses  of  the  divine  Spirit^  with- 
oot  asauming  for  granted  a  principle  not  yet  proved  ?  For 
whence,  but  from  this  source,  could  arise  those  transcendent 
discoveries  which  illuminated  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  prophet 
concerning  the  divine  nature?  that  burst  of  inspiration, 
whenever  Jehovah  is  their  subject,  which  so  far  excels  the 
pretended  inspiration  of  all  other  poets?  On  any  of  the 
ordinary  principlea  or  canses  which  assist  to  develop,  and 
bring  to  perfection  the  genius  of  nations,  or  to  promote  the 
frogresa  of  science  among  them,  this,  surely,  was  not  to 
have  been  expected  in  the  nation  of  Israel.  In  poetry  noth- 
ing baa  ever  equalled  the  strains  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.* 

*  To  be  conviiKed  of  this,  the  reader  of  taste  need  ooly  coosolt  the  translatioo 
of  luhh  by  bishop  Lowth,  with  his  critical  ootcs  and  aplaoatioof,  and  his  dis- 
sertitioa  oa  the  Hebrevr  poetxy. 


I8£' 

Ftn  them  MHton  hai  assisted  the  noblest  flights  of  hii 
muse.  When  they  introduce  the  majesty  of  Ood,  the  ploai 
mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  and  grandeur  of  thdr 
thoughts,  and  struggles  to  expand  itself  to  conceptions  which 
it  can  never  embrace.  Tins  is  the  true  effect  of  the  reli- 
gious sublime.  In  theology,  Plato  obtained  the  title  of  the 
sublime  philospher  of  Greece,  only  for  approaching  those 
ideas  of  Deity  which  every  where  pervade  the  holy  scrips 
tures.  And  his  principles,  he  confessed  he  did  not  draw 
from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  or  create  by  the  eSbrIa . 
of  his  own  genius,  but  acquired  by  travelling  and  conversing 
with  the  priests  and  literary  men  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  f^rriptures  were  best  known,  and  in  which  were  found 
the  purest  remains  of  that  original  revelation,  which  I  have 
before  proved  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the  second  father 
of  (he  race,  after  the  deluge,  to  those  nations  in  the  East 
that  immediately  sprang  from  himt 

To  those  soblime  conceptions  of  the  Deify  which  distio* 
giiish  the  sacred  writings  we  may  add  the  views  which  they 
present  to  us  of  the  government  of  divine  providence  over 
every  part  of  nature,  from  the  highest  sphere  in  the  heavens, 
to  the  atom  which  seems  casually  to  float  in  the  atmosphere ; 
from  an  angel  to  an  insect ;  and  if  we  add  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach  of  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  final  judgment  and  everlasting  destinies  of  man- 
kind ;  where^  besides,  in  aU  the  volumes  of  human  wisdom  do 


te  find  ideas  so  graod,  and  so  worthy  of  Ood  f    We  can 
ktfdlj  resist  the  cooclusioD,  therefore,  that  thej  have  been 

I*  hipired  by  that  divine  and  infinite  Spirit  whose  nature,  and 

'^  vkse  truth  they  profess  to  reveal  to  men. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  or  not  the  style  of  the 

'  SKred  scriptures  be  proportionably  elevated  with  the  senti- 

Bents  ;  or  whether,  in  the  structure  and  compositioo  of  their 

ht^agC)  they  are  supported  throughout  according  to  the 

• 

principles  and  rules  of  true  taste.    Eminent  writers  have  ap* 
peared  on  both  sides  of  this  question ;  some  contending  for 
the  affirmative,  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  opinion  by 
a  minute  comparison  of  the  dictbn  of  the  scriptures  with  that 
•f  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;^  others  assert* 
ii^  that  there  is  no  standard  of  taste  which  can  be  fairly  ap- 
plied to  the  writings  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  countries.f    Hu- 
man  nature,  they  say,  undergoes  very  material  changes,  not 
onlj  in  external  form  and  appearance,  but  in  the  faculties  of 
flie  mind,  and  the  habits  of  thinking,  from  climate,  from  the 
•tate  of  society,  from  the  form  of  government,  from  the  pbysi- 
^  character  of  the  country,  from  the  progress  of  arts,  and 
ii^m  various  other  causes,  which  contribute,  at  the  same 
^}  to  create  a  correspondent  variety  in  the  ideas  of  beauty 


*  A  remarkable  example  of  thia  mode  of  conducting  the  argument  we  bare  in 
^"*>»eiPi  Sacred  Classia. 

^  O/tbii  opioioo  the  celebrated  Warbiftoi  is  tbe  priodpal  4«f(nder  in  Ui  D^ 
'^l^cgiUoa  of  Moiety 


( 
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dour  wilbvUekitniMd  Osm  Mll1fe*ih«i«?ihii»i«||||^ 
whicfa  it  BHle  open  them,  ■  xmnty  uf  a^kt  i»tBtkMM|m^ 
cd  anwag  (be  ncnd  irritan,  tnmg  fioM  .dnini^  ^lll;^ 
ani  tBleDta,udMqairediBqm<nmaili,arfroaith0Naili||^ 
and  geoiui  of  Um  nqpedin  wgn  fa  wUck  th^y  linA*-  .,^4^ ll 

In  eatimatiiv  dt>  tnie  cbtiaelir  of  the  leriplwe' 
ought  to  bt  ablo  to  bavo  rMoane  to  tba  origpaaL 
lowBUCMOi^t  to  be  made  for  tba  imperfeeliaaa  <(  a ! 
tramlatioa  in  prose,  such  aa  oun  is,  of  compositians,  mai^  tt 
them  wrillcD  io  the  bigheat  spirit  of  poetr;.     Take  tbe  Saert 
paasi^i  of  the  Dwst  admired  claariea  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
and  reoder  them  in  a  translalioD  equaUy  simpte  and  literal ; 
lake,  for  example,  the  translatioD  of  Virgil  by  WbIsod,  and 
compare  it  with  our  E^glisb  veraioa  of  the  scriptures,  and 
yoD  must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  superior  majesty  of  the 
propheta  and  paalmists  of  Iirae),  above  that  of  the  prince  tf 
Boman  poeta,  when  exhibited  before  jou  in  the  same  dreK 
Tbe  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testatnent,  then,  read  iritb  Ihw 
views,  and  under  these  precaution^  will,  I  doubt  oo^  htf 
support  (heir  claim  to  a  divine  original,  not  only  fay  tbe  tab- 
'  Gniity  of  (heir  aentimenla,  but  by  the  nobleoess  of  (hot 
diction. 

The  New  Testament,  indeed,  is  written  with  the  otmoal 
umplicitjr  of  tbe  narrative  and  epistolary  style ;  but  it  cO>^ 
tains  the  inblimeat  ■yalem  of  theology  and  of  monla  ever  ^ 


'•v.- 


»  -• 
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putorei  from  the  rigorous  exactnesB  of  critical  rules.  These 
Ire  in  some  instances  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  But  frequently  the  noble  flights  of 
Us  muse  bear  him  above  all  rule,  and  give  him  a  complete 
empire  over  the  mind,  and  over  the  critic's  art.  So  the  sub* 
fimity  of  inspiration  may  sometimes  disdain  to  be  measured 
liy  the  little  niceties  of  artificial  rules.  But  I  make  no  apolo- 
tf  for  the  prophets.  Elevated  and  transported  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  subject,  whenever  they  speak  of  God,  or 
his  works,  or  rapt  with  the  fervour  of  their  own  devout  feel- 
ings beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  nature,  they  always 
express  themselves  nobly,  and  often  with  a  transcendent 
|low  and  majesty  of  diction. 

,  But  in  treating  of  the  sublimity  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
^plying  to  them  the  rules  of  a  just  criticism,  it  is  necessary 
to  ose  the  same  fairness  and  candour  in  judging  of  them,  as  of 
ill  other  works  of  genius.  The  design  of  the  writer  should 
be  kept  in  view  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  subject,  that  we 
may  not  look  for  the  high  ornaments  of  style  in  simple  chro- 
nicles, nor  for  the  sublime  of  poetry  or  eloquence  in  didactic 
precepts.  Every  part  even  of  holy  writ  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rule. 

Besides,  as  inspiration  was  designed  only,  or  principally, 
to  discover  truths  but  does  not  seem  in  any  other  way  to  have 

^ntroled  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  except  by  \Vi«  «t- 

24 


OV  THE  MOnALlTT,  AKD  EFFICACF  OV  THE  BCBIFTVUU 

,'AV  A  PHIKCIPLE  OF  TIRTUE  AND  A  HOLT  LIFE.       OF 

ITS  PHinCIFLE,  FTB  EXTENT,  AND  ITS  AIDS. 

The  purily  aoil  excellence  of  (he  moral  doclnoes  of  tbe 
holy  scriptures,  and  especially  of  those  Imtnedblely  tsu^t 
by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  the  blessed  aposDes,  aSbrd  a  pre* 
sumplive  argiuneot,  of  no  inconaiderable  weight,  for  (heir  di* 
vine  aulhorily.  The  principles  of  morals,  and  the  rules  d 
virtue,  have  always  been  siityecis  of  Ihe  most  diligent  and 
curious  inquify  among  the  sagea  of  the  ancient  wcwld,  ever 
aince  civil  society  vas  first  established  under  the  )nfliieace 
of  regular  laws,  or  philosophy  began  to  be  cultivated.  But 
DO  where  else  do  we  find  such  a  pure,  and  excellent,  and 
perfect  system  of  morals  as  in  (he  sacred  writings.  And  this 
iias  been  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
candid  eoemies  of  the  christian  religion,  while  tbey  ascribe 
it,  however,  to  a  cause  which  we  can  by  no  means  admit; 
Ibe  natural  progress  of  science,  and  Ihe  gradual  advaocci 
which  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind  by  adding  Ibe  experience  of  following  ages,  lo  the  wit- 
dom  of  the  past.  No  such  xuperior  improvements  in  moral 
science  were  found,  at  ihe  commencement  of  the  christiui 
era,  in  the  doctrines  of  (be  scboolo  ;*  and  it  is  inconceivable 


*  Of  tbi*  tttry  cIbwc  mder  nay  eaiUf  b«  cttiTiDccd  by  conmlting  C^ccra 
Imttitn  itinm. 
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ttat  ihey  tsfaonld  have  first  taken  their  origio  among  the  fish* 
ncmen  and  mechanica  of  Judea.  The  argument  would  have 
more  plauaibilitj  applied  to  the  learned  men  of  modem 
if  we  had  not  the  roost  certain  evidence  that  the  superi- 
mAj  of  their  moral  and  theological  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
lent  schools,  ought  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  illumina- 
ahed  by  the  scriptures  on  the  christian  world.^i^ 


Trae  it  is,  that  any  pretence  to  revelation  must  come  re- 
(Mmnended  by  some  general  system  of  good  morals,  other- 
it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.     But  when  an  impostor 
Bet  up  a  fictitious  claim  to  inspiration,  we  may  ever  ex- 
pect to  find  some  traits  of  human  weakness  and  depravity 
Angled  with  his  religious  doctrines.     It  is  almost  impossible 
tkat  an  impious,  or  immoral  man  should  not  transfuse,  in 
Borne  degree,  the  colour  of  his  own  character  into  his  work. 
IBence,  amidst  the  general  precepts  of  justice,  temperance, 
■nd  chastity,  without  which  civil  society  cannot  exist,  and 
which  enter  into  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  still  we  find, 
in  the  temples  of  paganism,  free  permission  given  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  most  licentious  passions  of  the  heart.     It  is 
is  the  koraii  itself,  in  the  vicious  license  which  it  grants  its 
disciples,  and  the  sensual  paradise  which  it  confers  on  its 
military  saints,  that  we  might  learn  the  lust,  and  violence  of 


*  Whatever  is  excellent  in  the  theological  and  moral  principles  of  the  koran  of 
Habouoet,  we  have  likewi^te  re.i-ou  to  brlirvc  wa«  drawn  fiom  the  knowledge 
which  that  iinpottor  had  both  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  the  JVew  Teitament. 


IM 
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iff  author  if  we  were  not  acqwunted  with  the  faiitorj  oF  %if 
life.    But,  in  (he  faolj  Bcripturet,  70a  not  odIj  diicem  a 
general  Bjrstem  of  good  morali,  many  excellent  precepts  of 
piety  and  virtue,  but  you  have  preaented  to  yon  a  perfect 
body  of  doctrine  in  which  the  moit  faithful  and  candid  aero- 
tiny  can  find  nothing  of  an  opposite  character  or  tendency* 
In  them  you  perceive  the  prinriples  and  examples  of  the 
purest  devotion,  equally  removed  from  the  injudicious  fei^ 
vors  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  cold  and  burdensome  ceremonial 
of  superstition :  in  them  you  see  personal  puriry  carried  In 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  and  those  virtues  whieb 
most  effectually  promote  the  harmony,  and  the  happiness  of 
aociety  placed  on  their  only  true  and  stable  foundation ;  cba^ 
ity  which  loves  our  neighbour  as  ourselves;    meekness 
which  is  not  prompt  to  revenge  an  injury;    forgiveneai 
which  is  ready  to  forget-it ;  the  whole  animated  by  the  lore 
of  God,  and  guarded  against  the  disorders  of  the  injurioos 
passions  by  the  holy  influence  of  his  fear. 

On  this  subject  the  following  considerations  particularly 
merit  your  attention :  the  spirit  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel: 
its  extent :  the  principles  which  it  lays  down  as  the  summ^ 
ry,  and  the  only  true  and  efficient  spring  of  all  our  dutiea : 
and  finally,  the  discriminating  test  which  it  proposes  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  obedience. 


r 
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.  li  hM  beeir  justly  reoiarked  bj  Dr.  Pal^y,  after  (he  ceie<« 
Tifented  Soame  Jeniiyas,  that  the  spirit  of  the  morality  taught 
l^  our  blessed  Savbur  is  entirely  opposed  to  those  splendid 
ostentatious  qualities  which  too  generally  pass  in  the 
rid  for  virtues  of  a  superior  order,  and  which  history  so 
ambitiously  displays  to  decorate  her  style,  and  to  cap- 
the  unthinkmg  admiration  of  mankmd  for  her  principal 
The  gospel  ^ves  no  praise  to  that  pride  which  ex- 
itself  over  our  fellow  men,  and  is  easily  proToked  at  in- 
real  or  imaginary  ;  it  has  no  indulgence  for  that  jealous 
»ur  which  is  ever  ready  to  suspect,  and  rcTenge  insults, 
that  lofty  ambition  of  power  and  command,  which  the  mis- 
LO  of  the  world  is  apt  to  extol  as  a  proof  of  elevation  and 
ileness  of  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  next  to  the  love  and 
ftsr  of  God,  it  bestows  all  its  approbation  on  meekness  of 
:  spirit,  on  candour,  on  humility,  on  charity  and  kindness  of 
heart,  in  a  word,  on  those  mild,  innocent,  unassuming,  and 
benevolent  dispositions,  which  give  birth  to  the  sweetest  in* 
tercourse  among  mankind,  and  form  the  strongest  and  happi- 
est cement  of  society.     This  is  a  morality  entirely  dififerent 
in  its  genius  from  that  which  would  be  dictated  by  the  spirit 
wf  the  world.     It  b  peculiar  to  the  gospel      And  although, 
at  the  first  view,  it  may  seem,  to  those  who  have  received 
Ibeir  education  in  the  world,  to  be  tame  and  pusillanimous, 
it  will  be  found,  on  a  fair  and  just  examination,  to  tJlscover  a 
more  profound  estimate  of  moral  worth  than  was  ever  before 
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made ;  either  in  the  schoob  of  philosophy,  or  id  that  of  the 
,  world. 

It  is  judiciouslj  obser^'ed  by  both  the  dist'iDguhhed  vri^ 
ters  to  whom  I  have  referred,  that  the  heroic  virtues,  as  they 
are  called,  are  calculated  only  to  disturb  the  peace  and  bap- 
fMDesB  of  humaD  society,  and  have,  indeed,  been  the  chief 
sources  of  the  disorders,  the  wars,  and  revolutions  which,  in 
every  period  of  time,  have  afflicted  all  nations.  On  the  c«i- 
trary,  if  all  men  were  governed  by  the  christian  virtues  of 
humility,  of  meekness,  of  candour,  of  forgiveness,  of  charity, 
the  earth,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  theatre  of  violent, 
conflicting,  and  cruel  passions,  would  become  the  residenct 
of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Do  you  ask  if  the  general  prevalence  of  these  meek  and 
pacific  principles  in  a  nation  would  not  expose  it  to  insulta 
and  injustice  from  its  powerful  neighbours,  and  render  it,  at 
length,  an  easy  prey  to  their  ambition  ?  I  answer  that  the 
maxims  of  the  gospel  do  not  oppose  the  natural  duties  which 
every  citizen  owes  to  his  country  for  its  defence.  It  is 
among  the  primary  obligations  which  the  gospel  imposes  on 
it!  disciples,  to  honour  and  obey  the  magistrate^  as  well  as 
to  fear  Qod.  And  the  supreme  magistracy  of  a  state  owes 
duties  to  the  natiqn  under  its  protection  very  diflferent  from 
those  which  subsist  between  man  and  man  in  society.  It  is 
the  latteT)  chiefly,  which  the  evangelic  rules  of  meekness.. 
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hamlSty,  charity,  and  forgiveness  are  intended  io  regufete^ 
And  they  promote  peace  and  union  by  cultivating  the  spirit 
of  mutual  love ;  they  prevent  discords,  by  extinguishing,  or 
'  '^correcting  the  passions  which  are  the  principles  of  contention 
'and  division.    The  civil  laws  of  most  countries  aim  at  the 
'  same  end ;  but  feebly,  because  they  impose  their  restraints 
'^obly  on  the  outward  actions  ;  whereas  the  gospel  enters  into 
^ibe  heart  to  correct  the  evil  in  its  source.     It  is  folly  there- 
*''1art  to  accuse  of  tameness  and  pusillanimity,  that  spirit  which, 
y  changinz^jthe  dispositions  of  the  heart,  promotes  the 
peace  of  society  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  an  object 
which  it  is  the  supreme  end  of  a  wise  legislation  even  imper- 
^  fecdy  to  attain,  by  operating  with  its  compulsory  power  on 
the  external  conduct.     It  is  the  error  of  the  world  to  bestow 
its  admiration  on  that  bold  and  ardent  character  of  mind 
I    which  is  quick  in  its  sensibilities  to  injury,  violent  in  its  re- 
sentments, jealous  of  its  honour,  proud  of  its  darings,  and 
ever  ready,   in  order  to  avenge  itself  of  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs,  to  break  through  both  the  prescriptions  of  law,  and 
ihe  dictates  of  justice.     Such  is  commonly  the  heroic  char- 
acter whose  achievem'.nis  blazon  the  pages  of  history.     Far 
different  are  the  virtiicn  ci'  the  gospel.     Silent,  yielding,  and 
benevolent,  they  contribute  to  promote  and  secure  the  faap« 
piness  of  mankind,  which  the  former  tend  to  destroy. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  perfect  and  unmixed  purity 

of  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  the  indications  ?;l\vclv  v^ 
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exhibits  of  a  moat  bolj  lui*}  spotlesa  ntinil  in  Hi  aulhor ;  vhtt 
ire  coDsider  wilfi  whal  admtrabte  wisdom  be  rejects  Ihe  frfie 
and  imposing  virlues  which  have  chiefly  cooicnaDded  Qie  aji- 
plaiiRG  of  the  ffoHd,  and  even  the  approbation  of  Ibe  t^ 
aii<l  placed  rirtue,  which  is  the  mean  of  promoting  bwBM 
bappinesH,  upon  its  true  and  only  solid  basis  ;  nben  wei» 
Sect,  further,  how  peculiar  these  excellencies  are  to  tbeg^ 
pel  of  Christ,  and  how  far  (hey  are  above  Ibe  wisdom,  bo* 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  we  might  well  be  NP 
prhied  if  any  of  Ibe  sages  of  Greece,  rising  abftu  Ifte  gfuiui 
r*4iHl.  improvements  of  their  age,  had  been  the  aulfaors  of  snck 
a  ajrstera ;  but  when  we  take  into  view  the  country,  the  eda- 
CBlian,  and  rank  in  life,  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles,  we  mutt 
be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  with  which  they  have  epoketh 
Consideriog  them  as  mere  men,  bred  up  amidst  the  look  of 
the  mechanic,  or  the  nela  of  the  fishermen,  it  must  be  utler 
ly  incredible.  Surely,  exclaims  Dr.  Paley,  Jesits  ntWt 
Tueve  beat  like  no  other  carpenler,  Ihc  itposlies  like  no  otktr 
^Aermnt  /  Read  the  discourses,  the  parables,  Ibe  hbfoiy 
of  the  transactions  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  read  the  mon) 
precepts  with  which  the  epistles  of  the  aposllea  every  where  , 
abound,  and  I  cmifess  they  appear  to  me  to  bear  the  evident 
and  deep  inscriptions  of  divine  wisdom.  The  mission  of  Ihs 
Saviour,  and  the  doctrines  of  Ibe  gospel  were  confirmed  by 
great  anJ  numerous  miracles ;  but,  in  my  eslecm,  Ibe  greatest 
^ofall  miracles  would  be  the  gospel  itself,  if  we  could  suppose 
P«nch  a  traDRcendent  ayatcioof  thwdf^and  morals,  lo  BnUime, 
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to  pure^  BO  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  to  have  beea 
the  iiniiispired  work  of  the  unlettered  fishermen  of  Judea. 

The^'excellence  of  the  christian  morality  may  be  estimat- 
ed«  in  the  next  place,  from  its  extent.    The  gospel  does  not 
lioiit  its  views  to  regulating  the  external  conduct  and  inter* 
course  of  mankind  with  one  another,  to  which  civil  laws  are 
obUged  to  bound  their  influence.    It  goes  to  rectify   the 
tfaooghts  and  desires  of  the  heart,  and  thereby  to  purify  the 
fountains  of  conduct :  it  places  its  restraints  upon  the  first 
movements  and  springs  of  action.     This  is  a  point  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  considering  the  true  value  of  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  which  sets  it  fur  above  the  influence  of  civil 
laws,  or  the  discipline  of  the  schools*     For,  however  regu- 
lar the  exterior  deportment  may  be,  if  the  imagination,  and 
the  affections  remain  impure,  the  soul  must  be  unfit  to  ap- 
pear in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  most  holy,  or  to  be 
joined  to  the  society  of  perfect  spirits  in  heaven ;  and  there 
is  no  security  for  the  rectitude  of  the   conduct  wheuever 
temptation  invites,  and  opportunity  favours  indulgence.    Fan- 
cy, if  it  is  permitted  without  restraint  to  amuse  itself  with 
the  plans,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  avarice,  revenge,  or 
lust ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  present  images  of  impurity  to  the 
mind,  and  range  at  will  through  ideal  scenes  of  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  taints  the  purity,  while  it  inflames  the  passion??, 
of  the  heart,  and  corrupts  it  no  less  effectually  in  its  princi- 
ples of  action,  than  could  be  done  by  grosser  gralifica- 


tkins.*  The  great  Teacher,  who  ehowH  in  all  his  precepli 
hoir  perfectly  he  understands  human  nature,  as  veil  as  (he 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  laya  the  check  of  enttf* 
sinful  propensity,  and  every  vicious  action  on  the  011)7  'P'^V 
on  which  il  can  be  laid  with  eOecl :  on  the  thoughts,  on  ibe 
fancy,  on  the  heart.  Out  of  the  hfttrt,  sallh  he,  proceed  ml 
thotigkls,  murders,  adulteries,  S-c.  and  (ktse  arc  tliethinp 
nkick  defile  a  nian.f  And  he  who  sees  (he  end  and  cot- 
Hummation  of  the  act  in  the  principle  from  which  it  EpriD|l^ 
and  regards  as  already  done  whatever  is  completed  in  the 
deeire,  purpose,  and  de  terminal  ion  of  the  soul,  con  clem  us  eT« 
BPy  one  who  ecen  looks  on  llie  sex  inlli  a  lustful  ft/Cl  Whit 
impoBtor,  conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  would  be  wil- 
ling to  create  so  high  and  severe  a  standard  of  naorals  bj 
which  he  must  be  judged  himself  7  What  crafty  founder  of 
a  sect  would  not  be  more  complaisant  to  the  tastes,  Ot  tbe 
frailties  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  allure  to  the  parly  of 
his  followers  7|1 
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■pel.  »Uicb  JtroDgly  cooilpnin,  the  readers.  «  well  as  ^r 

tcrsoT  liceotkupBe- 

7;  snJ  univ-erBally.  bU  Ibose  wI.c  cDtoiiragf,  by  their  i 
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hesru. 

fAIativ.  19. 

II I  amsRU-e  that  retreat  from  Uievarld,ab»(eailou9neai  and  rigid  peoioMi at- 
tea  have  an  sir  of  radctity  in  the  Fyetof  naptnljtioui  people;  add  IbrseaarA- 
llcstioos  liBVe  been  iditoduccd,  ai  among  the  jihari'ers,  the  Roman  Cfltliolics,  lu] 
.  tbe  Mahonetans,  to  (ud  a  urtala  ieptt  of  fapular  reipect  tor  their  ittj/aSM 
vyttttu.  But  in  tuch  impMlom  jau  alnji  find,  at  tbe  laiiie  time,  nme  bdH 
lit)  peimilted  to  the  wealthy  aod  the  ponerful  to  evade  the  rigon  of  penaoc*  ;  • 
Hue  u)dul{eiMCi  graoted  in  other  artide*  to  coo^ieiitate  Ihete  priratiatu. 


w 

The  flanunaiy  of  duty,  in  the  next  plaee  laid  down  in  the 
I10I7  scriptures,  as  comprehending  the  whole  spirit  and  sub* 
stance  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  serves  to  demonstrate 
Hi  excellence  and  perfection. 

AD  our  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : 
fliose  which  we  owe  immediately  to  God :  those  which  ter- 
minate directly  on  our  fellow  men*  And  of  both  these  clas- 
■et  ow  blessed  Saviour  has,  after  Moses,  who  received  it 
from  God  liimself  to  be  prefixed  to  the  tables  of  the  ten  com- 
mandlmeBts,  given  the  most  admirable  and  perfect  epitome: 
<■  thoo  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  ihj  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  this  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment ;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  if,  thou 
ahalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/'*  By  this  concise  view 
of  the  great  and  commanding  principles  of  morals,  we  see 
that  the  gospel,  which  places  the  restraint  of  all  vicious  and 
nnfal  actions  in  a  renewed  heart,  the  only  efficient  point  in 
which  it  can  be  fixed,  places  there  also  the  true  spring  of  all 
doty.  And,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  worship  of  God  in 
spuit  and  in  truth,  veneration  for  his  holy  name,  resignation 
to  the  dispositions  of  his  providence,  and  universal  obedience 
lo  whatever  bears  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  will  flow  from 
■opreme  love  to  him  as  from  its  native  fountain  ?  And,  on 
the  other  band,  is  it  not  equally  evident  that  justice,  bene- 

*Mal.Mii.  3:^,40. 
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volence,  candoUr,  siocoritj',  ineekn«ts,  forgiveneos,  and  att 
(hoBc  Tirtiies  which  fulfil  Ihe  mulliplicd  celaiioiis  whkh  w» 
bear  to  our  fellow  meo,  will  be  the  naiural  and  OKcen^ury  CM- 
bcc[uence  of  aiiicere  and  undissembled  love  t  Biil  do  yoa  mb 
if  these  principles  are  Tieculiar  lo  Ibe  gospel  ?  Ifwedondt 
also   find  (heiu  innulcaled  Uy  heathen  moralista?    W«W 
reverence,  and  (hankfiilness  to  the  gods  frequently  namt 
mended  by  Bome  of  (he  philoBophcra ;   but  in  none  of  lii* 
writings  dn  we  »ee  the  twpreme  love  of  God  stated  u  (Ml 
fundamental  principle  of  virtue  and  duty,      fn  "none,  b  M 
wBI  of  Cod  slated  as  Ibesole,  crcaling,  preservirE,  and  regu- 
li|W  puwer  of  Ihe  universe,  (o  which,  therefore,  our  mosr 
prrfbuml   veneration   and   Bubmission,    our    most   cvnalant 
and    fcrvenl    gratitude    are    due.     Indeed,    they    hsd  e»' 
trendy  imperfecl,  or  rather  no  just  views  at  sll  either  rf* 
cmiioii  or  of  providence.     And  in  the  catalogue  of  Tirtnet  | 
vUch   connect  us   with  mankind,  although  some  of  tbdr  J 
aclooU   require  justice,   truth,    chastity,   and  recommend  I 
fi'icndsljip,  gratitude,  and  beneficence;   yet  we  find  notEs  ', 
any'  of  them,  the  love  of  enemies,  the  fot^iveness  of  injuriw, 
oor  any  thing  which  may  properly  be  called  charity,  as  it  it  ' 
rstood  by  christianB,  and  mculcaled  in  (he  gospel. 


I  am  warranted,  then,  by  the  concurrent  aenlimenis  of  the 
^wisest,  most  candid,  and  pious  christian  writers,  iu  proooaU' ' 
KJing  tliat  never  has  a  basis  of  duly,  equally  clear,  compre-' 
Klensivc,  and  complete,  been  laid  in  the  works  of  any  of  the 
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lagea  of  paganism^  as  that  wKicb  has  been  laid  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ ;  and  never  has  such  a  moral  superstructure  beeu 
reared  on  anj  basis  ;  so  admirable,  for  its  puritji  for  its  sim- 
plicity, for  its  adaptation  to  every  grade  of  human  undcr- 
■tiDding,  for  its  fulness,  and  its  application  to  every  case 
vhich  can  arise  to  a  fair  and  candid  mind  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  If,  then,  these  principles,  and  this  system  which  ap- 
pear BO  perfect,  would  have  been  wonderful,  proceeding  from 
the  geoiin  and  the  pen  of  a  Plafo,  or  a  Marcus  Antoninus ;  if, 
indeed,  we  see  nothing  parallel  in  the  schools  of  Greece  or 
Borne  ;  how  much  more  wonderful  are  they  if  we  consider 
fliem  merely  as  the  productions  of  unlettered  peasants  be- 
longing to  a  country  wliich  Greek  and  Roman  pride  regard- 
ed ai  barbarian  ? 

Having  been  nursed  and  educated  amidst  that  light  which 
the  gospel  diflTuses  wherever  it  is  received,  we  are  apt  to  re- 
guxl  its  moral  doctrines  as  containing  only  the  simple  and  ob< 
vioas  dictates  of  natural  reason  ;  because  they  have  entered 
ioto  our  earliest  education,  they  have  mingled  with  our  fiiat 
ideas,  and  been  incorporated  from  infancy  with  all  our  habits 
of  thinking.  But  to  be  justly  impressed  with  the  full  force 
of  the  claim  which  it  possesses  to  a  divine  original,  we  should 
xetura  back  to  the  periods  which  preceded  the  christian  crn, 
and  to  those  countries  which  did  not  enjoy  the  li^Ii:  61  reve- 
lation, and  see  what  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  inca  I'..;:;  dis- 
covered upon  the  subject  of  duty  and  morals*    Tl\\%  v^\\  ?'l- 
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ford  an  argument  founded  on  fact  and  experience,  the  onl/ 
ground  on  which  we  can  rest  a  just  and  satbfactory  conclu- 
sion on  this  subject.  And  when  we  see  what  the  aagei  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations  have  not  done,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  what  has  been  done  by  the  simple  fishermen  of  Ja- 
dea,  under  the  instructions  of  a  master  as  little  indebted  as 
fliemselTes  to  human  science,  will  it  not  afford  a  strong,  and 
almost  irresistible  presumption  of  the  reality  of  that  diviiie 
inspiration  from  which  they  professed  to  have  derived  this 
extraordinary  wisdom  ?  We  know  not  how  men  in  that  age, 
in  that  country,  and  m  their  station  of  life  could  have  attained 
to  such  superior  knowledge  on  these  sublime  subjects,  unless 
they  had  been  divinely  assisted.  And,  surely,  if  inspiration 
has  ever  spoken  to  the  world,  wc  cannot  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  pure,  more  excellent,  more  perfect,  which  could 
have  been  dictated  by  heaven  itself. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  evangelic  morality  is  the  un- 
mixed purity  of  the  principle  which  it  requires  in  order  to 
constitute  any  action  good,  and  acceptable  to  God.  Take 
keedy  says  our  blessed  Saviour,  <<  that  ye  do  not  your  alms 
before  men  to  be  seen  of  them.  When  thou  prayest,  enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  who  is  in  secret  When  thou  doest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doth."'^    Of 

•  Matvi.S. 
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irhich  precepts  the  evident  import  is,  that  we  ought  to  offer 
oor  devorions  to  our  heaveulj  Father,  not  as  a  mere  form^ 
not  through  ostentation,  but  purelj  for  the  love  of  God ;  and 
that  we  should  fulfil  everj  oiEce  of  benevolence  and  charity 
to  our  fellow  men  simply  from  the  love  of  d6ing  good.  No 
regard  merely  to  our  own  credit  and  reputation  among  men, 
ind  no  considerations  of  honour  or  interest  arising  from  the 
publicity  of  our  good  deeds,  ought  exclusively  to  influeiice 
111  in  their  performance :  they  ought  ever  to  be  the  natural 
imd  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  pions  and  virtuous  disposH 
lions  of  the  heart. 

Many  very  amiable  and  benevolent  persons  have  greatly 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  these  precepts,  as  if  they  implied 
that  the  chief  merit  of  charitable  deeds  consists  in  their  being 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
the  world.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true  that,  not  unfre- 
quently,  their  publicity  may  form  part  of  their  good  desert, 
by  the  encouragement  which  it  will  afford  to  the  alms  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  not  the  mode  of  doing  a  benevolent  action  that 
ear  Saviour  designed  to  regulate,  but  the  principles  from 
Vhich  it  should  spring.  In  this  view,  what  an  amiable  proof 
do  these  precepts  contain  of  the  excellence  of  the  evangelic' 
doctrine,  and  the  celestial  purify  of  its  spirit  1 

Another  character  of  the  sacred  scriptures  which  has  zttf 

erally  been  relied  on  as  affording  a  presumptive  iQd\c^>Af^u  ol 
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tbeir  being  derived  from  God  is  their  simpKcilj  and  plaiimeM^ 
notwithstanding  the  sabiimity  of  the  subjects  of  which  ihey 

treat,  and  the  extent  of  the  system  of  truth  and  morals  which 

• 

they  embrace.  Any  rel^ion,  Vhich  comes  from  God,  musty 
from  its  \ery  design,  be  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the 
mass  of  mankind.  And  it  was  the  glory  of  ihe  gosptlj  in  its 
commencement,  that  U  was  preached  to  ihe  poor*  In  fid- 
fining  this  great  and  necessary  end  of  popular  edificatioiiy 
therefore,  nothing  would  have  been  more  preposterooa  tbsoi 
to  propose  to  them  at)struse  and  speculative  principles  of  sci- 
CDce,  or  to  discuss  before  them  such  abstract  questions  as 
were  agitated  by  the  philosophers  in  the  presence  of  their 
disciples.  It  was  requisite  that  religion  should  propound 
the  objects,  the  laws,  and  the  motives  of  duty,  in  the  most 
plain  and  intelligible  form,  that  they  might  be  easily  compre* 
bended  by  the  most  unimproved  understanding,  while  they 
should  afford  high  matter  to  employ  the  sublimest,  and  most 
cultivated  reason.  Most  remarkably  do  we  see  these  char> 
acters  meet  in  the  gospel.  And  perhaps  no  fact  can  better 
demonstrate  how  admirably  it  is  fitted  to  be  the  instructor  of 
ihe  people^  than  the  clear  and  general  knowledge  which  we 
now  find  among  all  ranks  of  men,  on  the  subjects  of  our  mor- 
al duties,  and  our  religious  hopes.  A  common  labourer,  in- 
structed, as  the  church  requires  for  the  poorest  of  her  sonii 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  philosopher  among  pbilosopheri 
themselves,  judging  only  from  the  reasonableness  and  excel- 
lence ot  his  moral  and  theological  doctrines«    But,  if  ibej 
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were  to  enter  with  him  into  such  disqaisitioni  on  the  princir 
plea  of  these  doctrines  aa  were  common  in  their  schools ;  if 
they  were  to  endeavour fto  trace  them  to  their  primary  ele« 
Dsenta,  and  again  to  pursue  them  through  regular  deductiont 
to  fheir  ultimate  conclusions,  guarding  against  objections  and 
doubts  at  every  step,  and  parrying,  or  solving  a  thousand 
knotty  questions  in  their  progress,  would  not  this  plain  man 
be  confounded  ?  He  would  be  lost  in  the  intricacy  of  their 
f peculatbns,  and  would  not  be  eble  at  last  to  recognise  his 
own  principles.  Such  reflections  add  no  small  value  to  the 
plainness  of  the  gospel ;  and  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  said  to 
afiford  a  presumption  of  the  divinity  of  that  system  which  has 
thus  been  able  to  bring  down  the  subiimest  subjects  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  minds. 

I  subjoin  here,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  scriptures,  by 
which  is  meant  their  tendency,  and  powerful  influence  to  pro- 
duce holiness  of  life  in  those  who  truly  believe  them,  is  often 
adduced  by  pbus  writers  as  an  internal  character,  and  pre- 
^  tumptive  argument  of  their  divine  original.  This  argument 
is  supported  partly  from  reason  and  partly  from  experience. 
In  the  former  view,  we  should  consider  the  motives  and  as- 
Mtances  of  duty  afforded  by  the  gospel,  and  the  awful  and 
commanding  authority  by  which  it  is  enjoined.  The  mo- 
lives  presented  to  the  view,  and  urged  upon  the  conscience 
of  a  believer  in  the  gospel,  alire  of  so  transcendent, and  inter- 
•atiog  a  nature,  as  evidently  to  give  it  an  operation,  and  e& 
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feci  Dpon  the  heart,  which  can  never  be  perceived  iron  njn 
Itysiem  of  mere  reason  and  philaaopby.  Feeble  are  the  Of-  < 
til  ea  of  reason  alone  lo  combat  the  force  of  Ihe  passtotis.  Bat  < 
the  gospel,  by  bringing  life  tmd  iminorlalUy  to  lig/U,  tij 
proposing  lo  cnaokind  the  glorious  asd  awful  relributional  > 
elernilf ,  b^  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  providence,  of  a  unln^  i 
Eal  viloess  and  judge  of  human  aclions,  and  eveo  of  Qtn 
IbougbtB  of  Ibe  heart,  has  giveo  a  force  and  eSect  lo  the  laM ' 
of  ditty  and  holiness,  nbich  could  not  be  derived  from  i^ 
representations  of  the  present  convenience  and  saliafactioDi> 
of  a  virluoua  life,  however  eloquent!}'  they  might  be  depict- 
pd  in  the  discourses  of  the  learned,  but  nblch  the  heart  is  so 
pTten  able  lo  set  aside,  or  to  render  doubtful  in  the  momeols 
of  temptation  and  of  aclion> 


Consider,  in  Ihe  next  place,  the  aulborily  wilb  which  tlie  i 
gospei  speaks  lo  the  heart  of  a  true  believer,  who  receive! 
It  as  the  iaimediate  and  infallible  tvord  of  God.     Heasos, 
when  it  would  prescribe  a  law  of  duly  to  mankind,  must  ofia   i 
^peak  ID  the  breast  with  a  very  faint  and  doubtful  voice    j 
amidst  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  self-love,  and  the 
importunities  of  appeljle  and  passion,  and  amidst  ihe  dubious 
and  circuiloua  deductions  by  whirh  it  is  obliged  lo  arrive  at   j 
its  conclusions.     And  it  can  never  prescribe  lo  Iktpeoph  t  ^ 
rule  which,  in  this  tincerlainly,  can  clearly  reach  lo  every  , 
cue  in  Ibe  practice  of  life.     But  Ihe  authority  of  God  give* 
to  his  law  a  clearness  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  a  power 


id  eonteol  which  come  home  to  every  thought  and  purpoae 
^Ae  BOiil.  Before  the  majeaty  of  his  authority,  the  turbu« 
Bce  of  appetite,  and  the  deceitfulnesa  of  the  heart  are  over- 
vedy  and  brought  to  submission.  And  the  authority  of  God 
m  the  gospel'as  possessing  claims  to  our  obedl- 
and  a  power  to  command  it,  which  reason  alone  cannot 
t.  He  enforces  his  hw  by  all  the  rights  of  creation ;  by 
I  dhe  obligations  of  his  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ; 
id  by  all  the  terrors  of  his  justice,  which  shall,  at  last,  de« 
Id0|  by  this  law,  the  eternal  destinies  of  mankind. 

Among  the  most  effectual  means  of  holiness,  pious  writers 
■Ive  ever  considered  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 
key  are,  therefore,  to  be  classed  under  that  head  of  presump- 
^e  proof  of  which  I  am  now  treating :  the  efficacy  of  the 
^snpftires. 

To  a  nature  corrupted  as  ours  is,  the  difficulty  of  conquer- 
Ktg  its' sinful  tendencies  and  habits,  and  turning  its  whole 
IWce  and  activity  into  an  habitual  love  of  virtue,  of  holiness, 
^4id  of  Ch>d,  that  is,  of  regenerating  and  new  creating  it,  might 
lastly  be  regarded  as  insuperable  without  supernatural,  and 
^vine  assistance.  At  least,  convinced  sinners  who  feel  only 
the  difficulties  of  religion,  and  who,  in  repeated  efforts  per- 
fectly to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  to  overcome  the  power 
frf  sin  in  their  hearts,  must  be  sensible  only  of  their  own 
Weakness,  would  be  ready  to  sink  into  despondency,  oi:  te- 


lapse  into  tbeir  natural  inilolence,  and  love  of  indnlgeiicf 
lets  tbej  could  find  some  hope  in  ihe  promised  aid  ol 
holy  Spirit.  If,  tlien,  in  mainlainiiig  ttie  efficacy  of  Umj 
pel,  (o  promote  holioess  of  life,  against  unlielievers,  ve  tkl 
not  be  at  liberty  to  aaaumc  the  reality  of  the  inBiieoce  a( 
Spirit,  which  vould  completely  decide  Ibe  queslioii;j 
the  promise,  and  hope  of  his  gracious  and  eSecliial  assitti 
is  calculated  to  encourage  the  perseverance,  and  reaaifl 
the  diligent  and  failfaful  endeavours  of  every  be]ieiflr,>j 
may,  therefore,  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  efBcienf  ou 
which  the  gospel  possesses  of  promoting  true  holiness,  il 
reproducing  on  the  heart  of  man  the  image  of  bia  Crealoi. 

FinaDy,  this  argument  is  supported  by  esperieoce. 
might  here  menrion,  in  the  6ral  place,  the  great  and  miai 
efiecl  which  Ihe  gospel  has  ever  bad  in  producing  holiil 
of  life  wherever  it  has  been  received  with  a  sincere  failli^ 
But  I  have  cbieBy  in  vieic  that  proof  of  its  divinity  whicbi 
carries  to  (he  heart  of  every  real  christian 
rienceofils  sanctifying  influence.  Ttii 
that  is  entirely  personal,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  g«iKi 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  chrislianity.  Tet,  to  a  sincere  be* 
liever,  who  has  experienced  this  holy  and  renovating  po<Ri 
and  thus  may  be  said  to  have  the  testimony  in  bimsejLaiid 
this  ia  the  principal  view  in  which  the  pious  writers  1  bsTt 
mentioned  propose  this  argument,  there  is,  perhaps,  noolbd 
f)roof  wtuch  comes  home  witli  such  life,  and  force,  and  jMt 
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ion  to  hh  heart  The  argument,  however,  which  I  take 
le  in  its  nature  very  solid  and  just,  is  calculated,  and  in- 
led  rmthrr  for  the  coofirmatioo  of  the  faith  of  the  believer, 
ia  the  convictioil  of  the  unbeliever. 

i  WHB  GOVSIBTBRCr  OF  tHB  aCRIPTUBBS  WITH  THBIA- 
SELVES,  AlfO  WITH  THE  STATE  Of*  THE  WOBLD. 

Another  internal  character  of  (he  sacred  scriptures,  which 
irds  a  presumptive  argument  of  their  truth,  is  their  coni 
*€ncy.  This  may  be  considered  under  two  views :  their 
aistency  with  themselves,  and  their  consistency  with  the 
;e  of  the  worhL 

That  any  work,  the  production  of  one  author,  andembrac* 
;  a  code  of  legishtion,  or  system  of  morals,'  how  extensive 
tver,  founded  on  bis  peculiar  opinions,  should  be  regularly 
dnced  from  definite  principles,  should  aim  at  one  end,  and 
found  coherent  in  all  its  parts,  would  have  in  it  nothing 
"prising.  It  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  genius,  and 
And  judgment  in  the  writer.  But,  in  the  scriptures  we  per* 
ive,  not  the  work  of  one  author,  nor  of  one  age,  but  the 
kdnal  development  of  a  grand  scheme  of  providence,  and 
divine  grace  towards  mankind,  commencing  with  the  orl« 
I*  and  carried  on  through  the  whole  series  of  time,  till  the 
ise  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  accomplish- 
nX  and  illustratioB  of  which  animownie  number  of  person* 
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iDUst  tiave  co-opereted  tliroughout  Baccestive  tges,  not  cmk 
necfed  with  one  anothery  and  not  acting,  as  far  as  appean  t0 
human  View,  wider  any  common  direction.  One  dispeMt- 
lion  follows  and  is  built  ivpon  another.  The  same  spirit^  Atf 
same  principle»of  theologj,  of  piety,  and  morals  pervade  the 
whole ;  the  same  spiritoat  promises  and  bopfes  are  gradusBy 
unfolded  through  thousands  of  years,  and  conducted  to  their 
ultimate  accomplishment.  Here  is  a  vast  concatenation  of 
events  intimately  linked  together,  and  diepending  ujpon  one 
another  ;  here  is  a  unity  of  plan  in  this  great  system  cootki- 
ued  down  through  different  dispensations  of  the  mercy  of  God 
to  the  world,  tending  to  fulfil  one  great  design,  the  salvatni 
of  mankind  through  a  Redeemer  ;  of  tbe  astonishing  dev^ 
lopment  of  which  design,  continued  through  such  a  long  pe- 
riod, no  reasonable  account  can  be  given,  unless  we  suppose 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  directioo' 
of  heaven.  Plans  laid  by  human  contrivance  are  not  so  per* 
manent,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term  so  continuous.  There  tt 
no  example,  in  human  affairs,  of  successive  generations  tak^ 
ing  up  one  design,  unfolding  it  by  degrees  in  a  long  course  of 
ages,  and  carrying  it,  at  length,  to  its  ultimate  comptetion. 
From  the  character  and  state  of  human  nature,  its  limited, 
and  discordant  views,  this  n  perhaps  impossible.  We  do 
not  perceive  the  Tarions  schools  of  philosophy  concurring 
long  in  the  same  systemi  of  physics^  tNr  of  morals.  One  lesA* 
er  of  a  sect  diflfers  from  another ;  the  disciple  differs  from  fait 
OMster ;  thepi^inciples  oft  wbich  their  respective  theories  aro 
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bunt  are  continuallj  changing.  But  in  the  holy  scriplurcs 
we  find  one  uniform  consistent  design  pursued  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Amidst  all  the  variations  irhich  in  a  long 
■accession  of  ages  must  have  occurred  in  the  state  of  society, 
in  the  manners  of  men,  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  in  the 
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estemal  forms  and  usages  of  the  church  itself,  we  still  per* 
ceive  the  same  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  duties  of  man ;  we  still  discern  the  same  principles  of  mo- 
rab)  the  same  worship  of  the  heart  required  in  true  religion, 
the  same  high  and  eternal  motives  of  duty  urged  upon  the 
conscience,  the  same  promised  Saviour  exhibited  to  our  faith^ 
the  same  plan  of  divine  grace,  distinguished  only  by  the  ad* 
ditional  lights  from  time  to  time  thrown  upon  it  as  it  approach- 
ed its  final  accomplishment.  In  this  consistency,  then,  we 
behold  a  moral  phenomenon  so  different  from  whatever  takes 
place,  in  the  plans  and  designs  of  men,  as  to  afford  no  slight 
presumption  that  the  whole,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
consummation,  has  been  under  the  wise  and  gracious  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  same  Spirit  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  holy  patriarchs,  the  great  legislator  of  Israel,  the 
long  succession  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  the  consistency  of  the 

scriptures  may  be  considered,  which  merits  a  more  extended 

illustration :  it  is  their  conforoMty  with  the  actual  state  of  the 

woridi    Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself;  and  with  all 
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olber  tnidu.  Error,  thoagh  il  xa>y  be  disguised,  anA  to  <» 
perGcid'observatioo,  any  aeem  lo  bear  a  £embtance  oftnitb; 
yet  in  aiicb  a  wide  field  ofoioral,  historical,  nod  natoral 
ence,  M  is  embraced  in  the  holy  ecripturei,  il  is  exlremdjf 
iiDprob&ble  thai  any  scheme  of  (klaehood  and  impoature,  6i^ 
rtcaled  especially  in  such  an  early  age,  should  not 
nany  diicrepancies  with  the  actu^  syBteiD,  moral  or  pbyll 
cal,  of  the  woHd,  which  wonid  be  iAade  more  and  moce  ah 
ifest  by  the  improremeDta  of  science.  Bat  impreTenenltl 
genuine  science  have  hitherto  only  more  clenrly  elucidalfi 
end  confirmed  the  doctrines  of  the  GcHplurei,  and  especi^ 
Ibe  facta  of  the  sacred  history.  Here  we  eee  the  depnvitf 
1^  human  nature,  the  existence  of  which  is  demnn»lrsled  by 
■  ■most  melancholy  experience,  not  only  asserled,  but 
counted  for,  and  referred  to  a  mostnalural  source.  Ueref* 
■ce  a  remedy  prorided  for  this  universal  corruption,  codM* 
Diable  to  the  bopea  of  virtue,  dtle<]uale  to  the  feara  of  gffll^ 
agreeing  with  Ihe  soundest  principles  of  reason,  yet  socb  0 
ressoD  could  never  have  discovered.  Here  you  trace  lb* 
erie^in  c^  nations  in  Ihe  immediate  descendants  u^  the  grMt 
postdiluvian  father  of  the  race ;  and  here  tbe  diSerenl  iDf 
tbologies  of  BO  many  people,  and  their  varying  traditiooe,  i** 
ceive  a  reasonable  interpretation,  and  are  reuniteil  ai  ia  > 
comiBOD  centre. 
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PHB  CHARACTER  OF  THB  AUTHOR  OP  OUR  RGLIOIOIT :  THE 

1*BTRUMBNT8  HE  EUPLOTED  TO  PROMOTE  IT:   THE 

BENEFICIAL  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  HATE  RE* 

8ULTED  FROM  ITS  PUBLICATION  AND 

RECEPTION  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Among  the  presumptive  evideoces  of  (fae  Irutfa  of  the 
ehristian  religion,  none  perhapSi  are  stronger  than  that  which 
irises  from  the  character  of  its  blessed  Author.     No  other 
man  ha»  ever  existed,  who,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
was  so  blameless,  so  amiable,  and,  in  every  attribute  which 
deserves  the  esteem  of  mankind,  so  worthy  our  veneration 
ind  love.     Such  a  character  would  very  ill  accord  with  the 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  of  imposture.     As  (he  union  of  ;he 
divine  with  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
11  a  doctrine  purely  of  revelation,  we  are  not  at  liberty,  while 
Only  establishing  the  proofs  of  the  gospel,  to  assume  that  prin« 
ciple  in  order  to  exalt  the  virtues  and  perfections  of  Jesus 
Christ.     We  must  consider  him  merely  as  he  appeared  to 
iHe  view  of  men,  claiming  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
derived  immediately  from  Ood,  that  we  may  judge  how  far 
fe  character  corresponded  with  his  high  pretensions,  and 
kow  far  these  pretensions  were  supported  by  such  eminent 
virtues,  and  such  freedom  from  error  and  imperfection  in  con- 
duct, as  ought  to  be  expected  in  a  messenger  of  hea\rn,  the 
example  and  instrnctor  of  mankind.     That  he  ap^ai^d^  aw 


the  ejeaofhifdiBciptea,  after  tlnir  ioi%  utd 
coniK  with  him,  snd  tbeir  dsil/  obserration  ot 
manners,  worthy  of  tbeir  fai^eit  love  and  vencralion,  i 
worthj  of  the  heavenlf  ori^nal  which  he  claimed,  is  streo) 
esprenod  in  the  following  declaralitm  of  Saint  John :  A 
the  Word  nas  madejlah,  and  dtvtit  among  «s  ;  and  wr 
held  his  glory,  tkeglory  as  of  the  only  begotim  oftht  Fallm 
full  of  gract  and  (ndA.*  This  whole  passage,  I  pi 
refers,  not  to  hh  tranifisnratioa,  oor  to  any  of  those  apj 
ancea  in  which  he  exhibited  himaelf  to  hia  disciples  imn 
alelj  before  Uis  ascension,  but  to  that  btauly  of  holituM 
that  glorious  display  of  virlne  and  perfection  which  sbm 
through  his  whole  life,  and  which,  in  every  part  of  it,  iras/«l 
of  grace  and  trtiih :  that  is,  conspicuously  distinguishedi) 
the  most  amiable  condescension,  and  benignity  of  disposititi 
and  manners,-]-  and  by  the  most  undissembtcd  and  invi^sUt 
sincerity. 

Among  the  mosi  distinguishing,  as  well  as  the  most  TCM-  \ 
rable  characteristics  of  Jesns  Christ,  was  his  piety  towanb 
Ood.  The  Doirarsal  government  of  divine  proTidowtfce 
devoutly  acknowledged  in  every  event  of  his  Jife.  And,  ii 
the  unRiediate  proipect  of  bis  most  painful  death,  and,  afl* 
wards  HI  the  midst  of  those  excrnciating  sufleriogs,  so  stu^ 


t  Thit  ii  rreqimiljr  the  mtaiuDE  et  Um  ori^iul  term  X«^(»,  jmd,  pi 
«lw*7(  when  aniUed,  m  It  ji  ben,  at  ttwdficiiptisa  of  clMnctrr. 
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ly  aggfavaled  bv  the  bgenuitj  and  malice  of  wicked  meDy 
perceive  no  other  emotions  but  those  of  compassion,  and 
;iveness  to  his  enemies,  but  the  most  perfect  meekness, 
liasion,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  Often  you 
him  retire  apart  from  the  admiration,  or  the  curiosity  of 
multitude,  and  the  company  of  his  duciples,  for  the  pur- 
iB  of  secret  devotion,  and,  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  is  care-' 
to  exhibit  an  instructive  example  of  devout  attendance  on 
pBie  public  institutions  of  religion  in  the  assemblies  of  the  syn- 
^ngiie>  Ever  warm,  humble,  and  aflfectionate  in  his  devo- 
Bnniil  exercises,  you  perceive  in  them,  however,  nothing  of 
[ihose  ecstacies,  nor  of  those  bold  familiarities  with  heaven, 
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;%rhich  distinguish  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  And  in  that 
:^lDodel  of  prayer  which  he  gave  his  disciples,  which,  for  com- 
1  prehension  of  thought,  for  a  just  selection  of  the  objects  of 
frayer,  and  for  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  has  never  been 
equalled,  you  find  the  genuine  fervours  of  piety  united  with 
the  most  calm,  dignified,  and  rational  expression  of  the  de- 
Tout  feelings  of  the  heart. 

When  we  descend  to  that  part  of  his  character,  which  was 
exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  it  is,  in  the  high- 
ttt  degree  amiable  and  interesting,  and  worthy  our  admira- 
tioD  and  imitation.  The  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility 
breathed  through  his  whole  life  and  manners ;  and  his  be- 
nevolence and  charity  knew  no  bounds.  Always  engaged 
^  instructing  the  ignorant  and  comforting  the  afflicted,  yon 


belioM  Um  cootiiniallx  florroanded  »iA  ;mnltiti](lea  of  pm, 
of  mumed,  of  blind,  of  dinsMd,  liatemng  to  his  iDstrticlin^ 
and  coRSolaliom,  and  seeking  rd'ief  frooi  thai  benevole^ 
power  ffbich  he  iraa  ever  ready  to  eKerciae  in  iheir  behilC 
Hii  love  oT  sincerity  and  truth  wpuld  never  suffer  him  to  4k 
guise  his  designs,  even  wfaen  lie  knew  tint  his  enemiea  « 
only  wailing  for  his  decUralion  to  wresk  upon  him  ibeirn 
cruel-  and.  murderom  rage.     Yet,  it  was  in  Hie  »)id«l  of  | 
Bufferings  inflicted  by  their  cn»l|y  and  rag^  that  ibe  mQ 
virtues  of  his  character  shone  wilb  Ibe  brightest  lustre  ;  n 
inisfion  to  the  will  of  Gud  ;  zeal  for  the  happitieiia  and  sail 
tion  of  mankind,  Ihe  greal  object  for  which  he  labourtd  i 
on  earib  ;  the  unrudHed  meekness  of  his  nalure  under  Iks 
juries  and   indignities  of  his  persecutors ;  compassion  i 
forgiveness  towards  his  enemies  in  )he  mklsl  of  the  lorlH 
which  he  enduied  from  their  hands  ;  Ihe  dutiful  afTecliooMM 
care  of  a  son  towards  a  deslilute  and  aGHicled  mother  Elanm 
ing  at  Ihe  fool  of  his  cros»,  which  no  bodily  torment  caaldh^l 
suspend  in  his  heart  for  a  moment ;   Ihe  whole  crowned  fc^^ 
thai  lasl  Jerveo)  act  of  beoevolence  and  devotion,  in  siiicb. 
he  expired  {  Father  forgivt  them,  for  tkty  knotv  not  iM, 
theg  do.      How  unlike  an  impostor !    How  far  superior  to 
the  life,  and  the  death  of  heroes,  or  phihisophers  !    BoM- 
Beau  in  one  of  those  momenta  of  warm  and  generous  admire 
tion  of  virtue  which  he  sometimes  felt,  comparing  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  that  of  Bocrafes,  gives  to  the  founder  eC. 
duisliaoity  on  iofioile  preference  to  (he  Athenian  aage. 
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This  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  is  drawn  from  the 
tteosoirs  of  his  life  irritlen  by  disciples,  who  may  be  sup- 
|OKd  to  have  coloured  it  with  a  pencil  tinctured  by  (heir 
|artiality  for  a  beloved  master.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
Alt  the  gospels,  were  evidently  not  written  with  any  direct 
wAsm  of  making  the  eulogy  of  Christ,  but  merely  to  present 
In  08  a  narrative  of  his  actions  and  discourses,  which  is  done 
Vith  the  most  undesignlng  simplicity.  The  character  wc  de- 
llre  from  the  facts  as  they  have  presented  them. 

To  draw  a  uniform,  consistent,  and  noble  character,  from 
Biagination,  which  shall  be  entirely  new  in  its  principal  fea- 
toes,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  of  genius,  and  not 
to  be  expected  from  men  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which  the 
dhciplea  moved.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  invent  a 
consistent,  yet  diversified  series  of  actions  from  which  the 
character,  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  shall  naturally 
irise  to  the  view  of  the  reader.  Besides,  we  have  foui  se- 
parate memoirs,  evidently   written  without  any  concert  of 

■ 

their  authors,  which  still,  however,  present  to  us  the  si\ine 
picture  of  life  and  manners.''^     A  biographical  picture,  thus 


•  fPrUUn  tnthautany  mncert  ofihnr  authors ;  for  although  tbey  profcent  to  o-: 
*>flf  the  tam(t(rHii.4aLtJ0D<t,  and  di^^ou^l»p?,  ypt  h  i>  nol  done  with  that  idrnlity 
■wr  in  the  Fub>tance  of  the  narration,  or  ih'.-  o  d<  r  of  lime*  which  would  indi- 
*>*«  preconcert,  or  dt-aij^n.  On  the  other  hand,  »>■  [jercfive  Midi  iJiirpr*'nc<''  as 
VOuld  oatoriilly  occur  in  thr  nirr-Jitive-of  int£llij:rnt  and  hour  «t  men  pivjn;:,  af' 
tp"  •  crrtaio  intervil  .f  tin«i-.  t!ie  hi!-^or>-  of  thr  Fann*  even*-.  withou»  any  know- 
M|t  of  each  Qlhci  '•  teitlmony,  or  any  itudy  to  make  them  accord :  aud  y.'*  v'Hh 
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depldled "limtilf  li^acGoDB,  dwrtt  by  loco  nbojc  plain  jod 
soaiid  mdientindings  enabled  (hem  only  to  exhibil  witbaat 
embellbbmeiit  wfaat  tfaey  aclually  sow  and  beard,  but  *lia 
were  nltertj  incapable  of  dramatic  Gction,  carries  inindf 
the  strongest  claims  to  be  received  as  genuine.  It  is,  b^ 
sides,  so  peculiar,  so  ullerly  unlike  nhatever  ha 
been  eshlbiled  among  men  eillier  in  tlie  history  of 
or  in  flctioB,  that  it  cim  never  be  conceived  to  he  the 
creation  of  writers  wbt>  were  whotly  incompetent  to  sucli 
says  of  genius  and  fancy.  In  every  view,  it  bears  the  Iftcj 
aistible  impressions  of  truth  and  nature.  A  character, 
worthy  the  mesEenger  of  peace,  and  Ealvalion  1o  m; 
who  claimed  the  high  and  holy  relation  of  being  the  Smi 
God!  i 

One  peculiarity  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  especial^  tri 
its  our  moat  serious  consideratisn,  as  it  demonstrates  Ibit' 
could  not  have  acted  on  any  suggestions  of  bucoaii  g^ttjrV 
wisdom.     Id  order  to  place  it  in  its  just  light,  it  is 
again  to  carry  back  our  view  to  the  state  of  public  o) 
the  Jeirish  nation  at  that  period.     The  belief  that  the  i 
ing  of  the  Messiah  was  just  at  hand  was  then  strong  and 
versal.    The  Jews,  proud  of  their  exclusive  relation  to  AdAf 


well  inJIbn^tr,  ud  nich  coanitooi?  in  U»  whole  eharacLer,  «Ten  wlum  mMe 
trodiKci  DEW  ficti,  orwiiieb  tbe  olhen  hare  ooi  spokm,  u  clcvl)-  toml  ^^  ' 
>fa>t  the^BrednniDglhiin  life,  and  tint  Uuf  all  biFcUienmeaficiailt 
then. 


•"; 
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18  cboseo  people,  and  impaiicnt  of  the  yoke  which  had  late* 
I7  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Romans,  expected  in 
their  Messiah  a  martial  prince  and  a  conqueror,  who  should 
deliver  them  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  enable 
them  to  conqner  in  their  turn*  In  such  a  state  of  the  public 
sentunent  and  feeling,  impatient,  agitated,  anxious,  moment- 
ly waiting  for  the  appearance  of  some  great  deliverer,  many 
dpring  spirits  would  naturally  arise  to  offer  themselves  as  lead- 
en ID  the  honourable  and  popular  enterprise  of  rescuing  the 
aaiion  from  its  abject  humilialion,  and  raising  it  to  that  splen- 
dor and  glory  so  eagerly  anticipated  by  every  Jew.  Minds 
of  a  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  turn,  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
insanity  by  sympathy  with  the  general  fervor,  would  imagine 
ihemselves  to  be  the  instruments  destined  by  heaven  to  ac- 
complish this  glorious  purpose.  Whereas  others,  of  a  cold 
impiety,  but  of  a  bold  and  resolute  temper,  calculating  on 
the  possibility  of  turning  the  national  ardor  to  their  own  ag- 
grandizement, would  cherish  the  daring  ambition  of  usurping 
the  government  by  force  of  arms,  and  placing  themselves  on 
the  throne  of  Judea.  But,  whether  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  or  imposture,  and  under  one  or  other  of  these 
classes  all  pretenders  must  be  ranged,  they  would  equally 
nM>ve  under  the  impulse  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  be  di- 
rected by  it  in  their  choice  of  the  means  to  accomplish  theic 
end.  They  would,  therefore,  always  appear  at  the  head  of 
armed  bands.  And  such  was  the  fact,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony ^of  the  cotemporary  historian  Josephus.    For,  of  all 
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tie  auBMoiii  uopoitarf,  wbo  Bpniiig  up  io  Jades  pretenA 
fog  lo  be  MeMiabi  a  Kttie  before  the  mioiiib^  of  oar  Saviov^ 
■nd,  frDiD  that  period^  till  the  final  dettructieo  of  Jenuaka, 
Ibere  was  not  one  who  did  not  attempt  to  eupport  hie  daiaD^ 
by  aroN.  Not  so  the  Lord  Jesoa  Cbrkt.  He  deviated  tmr 
iirely  from  thii  coune,  which  nature  and  human  policy  wooU 
have  pobtedout  to  him,  and  choee  one  in  every  reapect  0|k 
posite.  The  Tab  and  proad  ezpectationi  of  the  Jewa  k$ 
vefuied  to  gratify.  He  openly  declared  that  his  kingdom  % 
not  of  thii  world.  Instead  of  affecting  the  splendour  of  cofw 
alty,  or  the  authority  of  command,  he  renounced  all  workUj 
pomp  and  grandeur.  Instead  of  the  weapons  of  force  and 
compulsion,  he  employed  only  the  meekness  of  instmctios 
and  persuasion^  Instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
Jewish  nation  by  courting  their  prejudices,  he  boldly  and 
openly  declared  to  them  that  their  national  policy,  and  even 
their  national  exntence  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  should 
soon  come  to  a  period.     He  did  not  allure  his  disciplea  lo 


bis  party  by  the  prospects  of  honour,  emolument,  or 
mand,  but  by  inculcating  humility  and  self-denial,  and  pro- 
posing to  them,  in  his  service,  only  arduous  trials,  incessant 
persecutions,  and  unrewarded  labours.  This  is  a  courae 
which  not  only  nature,  and  human  wisdom  would  not  have 
pointed  out,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  chose  it,  but 
which  judging  on  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  prob^ 
bility,  could  only  have  tended  to  ruin  his  hopes.  The  buoa-' 
ble,  peacefuli  patient,  and  self-denied  character  which  he  aa* 


mned,  m  widely  diflferent  from  that  to  which  the  spirit  oC 
ttlU  age  and  natioD  would  ha?e  arged  him,  a&rda  ample  proof 
Had  he  was  not  goTeroed  bj  my  maxims  of  worldly  policy. 
^^ui  his  BQGcess,  notwithstandiiig  the  entire  defect  of  all  the 
■fsasares,  or  precautiona  which  human  wisdom  would  have 
l^bescribed,  and  in  opposition  to  the  contempt,  the  indignatiooy 
0$i  power  of « whole  nation,  whose  wounded  pride,  and  dis- 
Hpniiili  (I  hopes,  had  inflamed  their  passions  to  a  degree  of  fo* 
^  which  threatened  to  crush  him,  and  all  his  designs  in  an  in* 
Mtait,  supplies  the  strongest  presumption  that  the  work  wa$ 
iof  of  men  fnd  ofOod^  who,  with  a  silent,  but  irresistible  op- 
lotion,  often  confounds  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  defeats 
lie  power  of  the  mighty,  and  conducts  the  designs  of  his  own 
Irovidence,  by  secret,  and  inscrotable  springs,  to  the  most 
^ioiiderful  and  unexpected  issues. 

CSonfiirmable  to  the  character  which  the  Savioor  assumed 
were  the  instruments  which  be  employed  to  propagate  his  re* 
l^g^.  He  chose  men  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  with- 
out  power,  without  influence,  without  science,  without  elo* 
t|iience;  and  yet,  strictly  forbidding  ev<ery  attempt  to  extend 
bis  doctrines  by  compulsion  and  force,  he  commanded  them 
b  lely  for  success  in  their  mission  simply  on  their  plain  un- 
▼arushed  exposition  of  the  truth,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
divine  Spirit  which  he  promised  them  to  co-operate  with 
(heir  preaching.  What  could  be  expected,  on  every  ground 
if  human  calculation,  from  the  choice  of  such  instniuieuV^fot 


a  iroi'k  of  this  [tcculiar  nature,  and  of  sucb  infinile  magnilude 
an'I  difficully,  but  failure  and  disgrace  ?  Could  men  in  IImv 
raoit  of  life,  and  possessing  only  (heir  talents,  have  raised  ttJt 
minds  toHuch  a  mighty  enterprise  as  (hat  of  changing  the  mtn) 
Btale  of  Ihe  whole  world  ?  If  ihey  had  been  bold  eoough  h>t^ 
mit  the  though  1,  was  there  any  example  in  the  history  of  huBM 
events  which  could  have  cncourged  Ihe  smallest  hope  of  ue> 
cess  7  Yel,  we  have  seen  them,  in  obedience  to  the  cooimaudrf' 
their  master,  nllhough  with  relactance  at  first,  under  Itrt  vtfr' 
aciousness  of  their  impotence,  enter  on  this  aslonisfaingea- 
terprisc  -,  and  we  have  seen  it,  contrary  to  every  princi|de(l 
probable  reasoning,  gloriously  accomplished  in  their  haitdb 
Well  may  vre  ask,  then,  if  Ihe  choice  of  such  instrumeots  n 
Dot  a  neir  proof  that  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  fake  cwnK 
Bel  of  human  wisdom,  nor  act  on  any  plan  that  the  cunning 
Bpiril  of  imposture  would  have  dictated  ?  And,  when  ne  con' 
template  the  wouderful  revolution  which  they  have  effected 
does  not  the  conclusion,  almost  irresistibly,  force  itself  upon 
the  mind,  that  tlie;  must  har«  acted  under  a  divine  ^tk- 

*  —-^-^ ,r,"- 

'  But,  omittia;;  all  other  arguments  of  the  presumplive  cIiK 
I  shall  only  furlber  offer  to  your  consideration  that  sUonl 
presumption  which  arises  from  the  effects  which  the  christiia 
religion  has  had  on  ihe  inleresls,  and  happiness,  Ihe  religiotf 
optniooB,  morals  and  manners  of  society.  That  Ihe  public** 
tion  of  the  gospel  has  produced  an  important  rerolutioa  i" 
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he  moral  and  religious  etate  of  the  world,  ia  obvioua  to  all 
irho  have  safficient  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  nations, 
ind  of  human  nature,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  past  with  the 
present :  and  that  this  revolution  has,  upon  (he  whole,  been 
salutary,  and  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  well  inform- 
ed, and  candid  unbeliever. 

'  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  christian  revelation  may  be 
considered  under  two  views ;  the  great  and  visible  improve- 
ment of  the  world  in  religious  and  divine  knowledge  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  Christianity ;  and  the  practical 
improvement,  especially  of  the  christian  nations,  in  morals 
and  manners. 

Mach  has  been  said  already,  on  the  great  superiority  of 
tbe  theological  and  moral  system  of  the  sacred  scriptures^ 
ibove  all  that  philosophy  ever  taught  among  the  disciples  of 
homan  wisdom,  or  superstition  ever  substituted  for  religion 
smong  the  vulgar.  But  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel is  not  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  among  men  of  science,  who 
RKin  but  a  small  portion  of  any  nation,  nor  to  be  measured 
principally  by  the  excellence  of  its  doctrines  compared  with 
ttie  institutions  of  philosophy,  but  by  the  illumination  which 
it  has  shed  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  this 
cissa,  who  were  once  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any  rational 
^ittideration  of  those  sublime  subjects,  do  we  noV.  iion^  ^u\ 
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truer  nolions  oT  God,  purer  cooceplions  of  IbewonUpM 
to  liitD,  jusler  principles  of  dut^,  a  more  perfect  sytiemA 
the  rule*  of  moral  conduct,  and  higher  and  nobler  motiTott 
enforce  (hose  rules  in  practice,  than  were  ever  known  ertt 
to  the  few  sages  who  appeared  here  and  there  like  start  V. 
the  dark  night  of  pttfaniam  7    This  !■  certainly  Ibe  grestut. 
and  sublimesl  cffecl  which  has  ever  been  produced  by  i 
inalruclion.     No  where  do  we  now  bebold  sucb  objecbfi 
worship  as  Jupiter  or  Juno,  as  Mars  or  Apollo,  whose 'vlAl 
would  have  been  an  additional  sfain  on  the  reputation  of  (ht 
most  immoral  of  their  worshippers.     Slill  less  do  we  see 
pies  erected  to  sucb  deities  as  Bacchus  or  Venus  ;  or  snck 
i'idiculous,  lewd,  and  beastly  sprites  as  Fauna  and  Satyrs,  U 
Friapus  and  Pan.     We  no  longer  witness  the  revels  of  a  boli*  | 
day   subaliluted   for  tbe  pure   worship  of    Almighty    God,  ; 
which  should  consist  in  solemn  acts  of  homage  aod  veoer^  ; 
lion:  in  penitent  acknowledgments  of  oursins,  in  devout  me^  ' 
ifalions  ou  the  works  and  perfeciions  of  the  Creator,  ia  gralf-  : 
ful  recollections  of  bis  innumerable  mercies,  and  in  the  maot  I 
anticipation  of  those  heavenly  and  immortal  hopes  wbich  ot-  i 
fct  Ihe  most  powerful  motives  to  the  true  believer  to  live  tic- 
tuously,   and  form  bis  best  preparation  to  die  peaceful!/. 
The  offices  of  religion,  that  were  performed  in  the  p>^ 
temples  did  not,  in  any  country,  embrace  the  moral  iastruc 
tion  of  the  people.     Tbe  functions  of  the  priesthood  were  ifl 
fulfilled  in  the  regular  discharge  of  a  ritual  of  unmeaning.  Of 
^^taatic  ceremonies.     Piely  or  good  morals  were  not  «9' 


toeaied  requiiite  even  to  the  sacerdotal  character.    How 
diflerciit  are  those  pious  offices  which  are  pertbrmed  in  oar 
4tfittian  temples  !    What  a  school  are  they  become  to  the 
paople  of  that  knowledge  most  important  to  the  interests  and 
^pppness  of  mankind !    With  what  advantages  in  the  church, 
fbit  H,  under  the  immediate  inspectnn  and  authority  of  AI- 
Hfhtj  God,  are  they  initiated  in  that  most  perfect  discipline 
iphich  embraces  the  whole  compass  df  their  duties  to  God 
fad  man,  and  provides  most  certainly  foe  the  happiness  both 
^  their  present,  and  their  future  being !     Idolatry,  with  its 
impious  and  iounoral  train,  has  been  banished  from  all  its  an- 
cient seats  in  the  civilized  world.     For  Christianity  has  b 
this,,  and  in  many  other  respects,  extended  a  salutary  influ- 
ence far  beyond  the  nations  embraced  within  its  actual  pale. 

If  Christianity  has  introduced  into  the  great  mass  of  socie- 
ty  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  than  they  enjoyed  before,  of 
those  moral  and  divine  principles  most  useful  and  important  to 
the  practical  understanding  and  discharge  of  all  their  duties, 
it  hu,  in  the  same  proportion,  opened  the  true  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  all  who  sincerely  embrace  and  believe  its  doc- 
trines.   Their  happy  influence  will  be  perceived  by  a  good 
ium  in  every  situation  wherein  he  can  be  pkced,  in  the  com- 
(QUire  of  his  spirit,  in  the  sense  of  the  continual  presence, 
fcrour,  and  protection  of  Almighty  God,  in  that  filial  affec- 
tio^  and  trust  with  which  he  confides  in  the  divine  mercy, 
M  that  security  with  which  the  spirit  of  faith  reposes  oa 
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the  true  foandalioo  of  ottr  eternal  bopei.    But  the  gracjoti 
and  beneficent  power  of  the  goapeli  and  the  preciooineaa  o 
ita  consolationa,  will  be  peculiarlj  felt  under  the  varioua  wi 
flictiona  which  God  hath  found  it  necessary  or  useful  tola 
troduce  into  the  discipline  of  our  present  state  of  probation 
There  are  comforts  in  religion  which  can  enable  the  pion 
heart  to  throw  otTthe  pressure  of  all  its  sorrows.     Bat^  ths 
I  maj  not  enter  too  far  into  disquisitions  which  would  bel 
ter  become  the  pulpit,  I  will  confine  myself  briefly  to  poim 
out  the  consolation  and  support  it  afibrds  the  soul  at  the  ij^ 
proach  of  death.     The  weakness  of  human  nature,  if  it  is 
not  supported  by  religious  hope,  commonly  meets  this  awful 
term  of  our  earthly  existence  with  extreme  sqlicitude.    And 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  b  apt  to  be  awakened  in  the 
heart  when  we  are  approaching  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Judge,  and  when  all  the  illusions  of  the  passions  and  the 
world,  which   had  diverte\l  reflection,    are   passed  awaj, 
greatly  aggravates  to  most  men  the  distress  of  dying.  Theb 
utter  ignorance  of  all  that  is  beyond  this  life,  and  the  fearfid 
apprehensions  natural  to  weakness  and  guilt,  of  what  may 
take  place  hereafter,  must  often  agitate  with  terror,  or  hang 
with  peculiar  heaviness,  on  the  departing  spirit  which  is  not 
enlightened  by  revelation.     The  polite  and  learned  nations 
of  antiquity,  although  they  had  some  notions  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  some  appre- 
hensions of  a  future  retribution  to  virtue,  and  to  vice,  yet  had 
framed  no  clear  and  satbfactory  ideas  on  these  subjects  ob 
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ivhich  reason  conld  reljr:  all  their  representations  of  the 
rtate  of  departed  souls,  therefore,  were  melancholy  and 
^oomy  in  the  extreme.     What  inefikble  consolation,  then, 
hu  the  gospel  brought  to  countless  millions  of  the  human 
nee  ?    What  comfort  has  it  shed  upon  the  hour  of  death  ? 
what  illumination  on  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  by  bring- 
:    ing  life  and  immortality  to  light!    It  has  pointed  out, 
Aroogh  Jesus  Christ,  the  way,  at  once,  to  a  happy  death, 
Hid  to  the  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  and  eternal  existence. 
To  the  real  christian,  who  belicTCS  its  promises,  and  conGdes 
m  its  hopes,  the  comforts  which  it  sheds  on  this  most  inter- 
esting crisis  of  our  being  are  beyond  every  estimate  which 
can  be  formed  of  their  value,  and  must  greatly  strengthen  in 
his  heart  that  faith  which  has  been  created  and  nouiished 
there  by  its  holy  doctrines. 


Suffer  me  now  to  conclude  these  evidences  with  an  obser. 

Tition  which  is  of  great  importance  in  order  to  a  just  view  of 

the  influence  of  the  christian  system  on  the  general  happiness 

of  the  world.     Although  the  knowledge  of  its  divine  truths 

ktt  not  been  actually  communicated  to  all  nations ;  yet  it 

teaches  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human  race  do,  in  a  very 

great  degree,  participate  in  its  blessings.     From  the  moment 

cf  the  fall  of  our  original  paient,  and  the  merciful  promise  of 

fliat  heavenly  seed  who,  from  the  beginning  was  destined  to 

repair  the  evils  of  his  transgression,  the  world  has  been  placed 

under  an  administration  of  grace  in  th$  hands  of  the  AUd\«« 
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iorf  suiled  (o  its  det^nerate  coodition.  And  now^  in  conie-^ 
quence  of  the  atonement  made  by  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  worlds  and  of  the  asHistance  of  the  holjr 
Spirit,  which  through  the  one  oblation  offered  on  the  cross^ 
has  been  imparted  to  all  men  to  direct  and  strengthen  the  die* 
tates  of  conscience  in  their  breastSi  salvation  has  been  render- 
ed possible  to  sincere  repentance,  and  regeneration  of  heart 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  nation,  even  where  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  been  explicitly  revealed."^  For  the  ho- 
ly apostle  Peter  hath  taught  us,  what  a  heavenly  vision  re* 
veaied  to  him ;  that,  through  the  death  and  mediation  of  the 
ever  blessed  Saviour,  in  every  nation^  he  that  feareth  God, 


*  Tlie  ploui  mcD  in  the  patriarchal  age?,  and  generally  in  the  ancient  world^ 
could  hive  had  no  df*finite,  and  evangelical  appreben$ion9  of  the  character  of  the 
Savintir,  notwithitanding  it  wa«  thiough  the  efficacy  of  Ids  atonement  that  thcj 
had  accen  to  God,  and  by  bit  Spirit  tliey  were  sanctified.  The  s-.ime  Spirit  is  im- 
parted, in  a  d<*gree,  to  the  heathen  world,  in  every  age,  who,  applying  with  a  di« 
vine  rflicncy  the  law  of  nature  to  the  consciences  of  men,  becoraes,  to  many  aiiioa^ 
Ihcm  a  principle  of  sincere  repentance  and  regeneration  of  heart. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brainerd  in  the  journal  of  his  minion  among  the  Indians,  relatn 
a  striking  anecdote,  very  much  to  the  present  point,  of  an  aged  man  whom  be  met 
tvit!i,  who.  in  bi^  original  state  of  heathenism,  had  giined,  from  bis  own  reflec- 
lions,  and  the  exerciws  of  hi*  own  heart,  ander  the  influence  of  that  divine  Spirit 
which  he  acknowledged,  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  important  practical  princi* 
pies  of  real  piety,  as  far.  probably,  as,  without  the  explicit  knowledge  of  the  Me- 
diator, and  the  atonement,  they  were  generally  attained  even  by  the  best  men  id 
the  ancient  and  patriarchal  world  Mr.  Brainenl,  after  free  and  re{)eated  coo- 
ventations  with  him  on  the  most  practical  subjects  of  religion,  declares  that  if  lie 
tkotizht  it  possible  for  a  heathen  to  be  a  truly  pious  man,  witliout  the  direct  know- 
led  :e  of  Jesu!<  Christ,  he  would  have  concluded  this  Indian  to  be  such.  In  tbii 
remark,  indeed,  we  perceive  a  certain  illiberality  of  opinion,  which,  coosiderinc 
the  lower ful  effect,  on  many  mind^,  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  is,  perbapsp 
rathe'-  to  he  hmented  th^n  severely  censured.  This  pious  mlnrionary  forgot  the 
reasoning  of  Saint  Paul  ia  the  third  chapter  ef  bis  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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md  worketh  righieous^iesSf  is  accepted  wUh  him*  This  n 
the  rounilation  of  our  hope  with  regard  to  the  pious  men  of 
the  ancient  world :  and  on  the  same  grounds  may  we  still 
build  a  reasonable  hope,  that  those  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  which  seem  covered  with  the  profoundest  darkness, 

■ 

preserve,  at  all  times,  many  of  the  chosen  vessels  of  mercy. 
And,  although  the  sun  of  righteousness  has  not  yet  lifted  his 
beams  on  all  nations,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
lus  glorious  progress ;  and  that  as  the  plans  of  divine  provi- 
dence are  hastening  to  their  full  development,  the  gospel  will 
shortly  be  extended  along  with  the  improvements  of  civili- 
zation  and  science,  over  the  whole  earth,  and  involve  all  na- 


Wni  it  be  anked,  what  ndvanta;^  thro,  if  the  principle  which  hns  been  stated 
ibove  be  jost,  have  the  chri-tlian  aations  over  thonv  who  eiyoy  only  the  fdint  £;Iiin- 
Bortn^  of  tbeli^htnf  uiture?  I  iin«werf  tha.,  althou:;h  men,  who  cii\oy  only  the 
iin;wrfcct  liglits  or  nature,  tof^ther  with  those  gleams  or  onKioal  truth  whicU 
Ikive  been  pre^erv^'d  Uy  a  tradilioa  that  is  not  vet  entirely  extinct  lunong  iny 
peo/Itf,  iir>y,  t!irou;;h  repr nuance  and  sinctificatioo  of  the  Spirit,  be  saved  by  a 
Bedeemer  whoui  they  have  not  dis'incily  known,  >  ct  must  they  he  snlyecf,  througb 
lire,  to  many,  ani  di;ire.<<iing  doubti-  and  :^uuelies  which  the  native  weakupf^of 
komaa  rra«on  is  unable  to  resolve.     Besides  the  nations  who  ei^y  the  blessed 
Bf  bt  of  the  gof^iicl  iK>8f:ci;.9  much  clearer  and  more  ample  means  of  knowledge  anif 
of  gnce,  more  eflScif^nt  uioLlvcs  of  duty,  more  condoling  bop  -s,  than  those  who  arc 
left  to  the  obscure  teachings  of  reason  unenlightened  by  revelation.     And,  if 
•uch  menoi  and  motives  have  in  their  own  n.iture,  and  indopoDdentiy  on  the  more 
abundant  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  accompany  them  under  the  cliris- 
tiiiQ  dispcDtatioo,  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  spirit,  and  to  advanci?  the 
fateretts  of  (ttety  and  virtue,  bow  greatly  must  the  numbers  of  pious  m>^u  be  mul- 
tiplied under  the  full  illumination  of  the  Sun  of  rigltteouiiness  ? 

To  these  reflections  it  may  be  added,  that  if  higher  degrees  of  purity,  and  sanc- 
tity of  heart  and  life  be  the  natural  result  of  the  clearer  lights,  and  nobler  pi  ivl. 
legei  of  the  gos|)cl,  a  prinrir^le  most  reasonable  in  itself,  wiU  it  not  follow  likonife, 
tiiat  pro.tortionably  richr-r  and  more  glorious  rewards  shall  crown  the  obcdic's.-f 
sftheiiiKerechriititB  ia  the  ererlutingpreioiceof  his  Redeemer? 
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tioDfl  io  the  splendour  of  his  rayi.  When  this  blessed  eim 
shall  arrivei  shall  we  not  find  an  abundant  compensation  far 
the  partial  darkness,  or  the  feeble  dawn,  which  has  so  long 
overspread  the  world,  not  only  m  the  saperior  duration,  but 
in  the  superior  glorj  of  that  period,  when,  to  use  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  figure  of  the  prophet,  the  l^hi  of  the  nunm 
shall  be  as  the  l^ht  ofthegm^  and  the  l^ht  of  the  sun  shall 
he  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  dojfs. 


.». 


it 


THE  TMNITY 


OR 


.^THBEEFOLD  EXISTENCE  OP  THE  DBEPT. 


^  ]jr  entering  oo  the  inveitifgatioD  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
elation,  the  first  object  which  meets  our  attention  is  the 
rinity,  or  Threefold  Existence  of  the  Deitj. 


The  existence  of  God  is  equally  the  foundation  of  natu- 
pd  and  revealed  Religion.  But  in  the  sacred  scriptures 
it  assumes  an  aspect  new  and  peculiar.  The  Holj  Spirit 
MB  lerealed  m  them  a  modification  of  the  divine  essence  un- 
^'faown  to  the  lights  of  nature.  Its  unity  indeed,  is  not  im- 
. lined;  but  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  coexistence  of 
Area  infinite,  eternal  and  equal  natures  or  persons  in  one 
Itat  holy  and  undivided  Godhead.  As  thb  is  a  doctrine 
^Qfirely  beyond  the  discoveries  of  human  reason,  it  is  our  dn- 
^  to  receive  it  simply  as  a  revealed /act,  without  attempting 
too  curiously  to  pry  into  the  inscrutable  mode  of  this  divine 
^Qion,  which  must  transcend  the  comprehension  of  our 
^^tiods.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  farther  beyond  our  intel- 
Itctoal  capacities  to  form  distinct  conceptions  of  a  Trinity  in 
^iidoii,  than  it  is  clearly  to  conceive  of  God  himself  as  pre- 


tented  to  our  tboughti  bj  natural  religion.  Eacb  oTIm  per 
fections  offers  to  the  mind  impenetrable  uiflicuities,  and,  n 
many  of  their  circomstancea,  apparent  conlradictiona.  Th 
christian  system  embraces  three  infinife  subsistences,  or  per 
sons,  equally  the  objects  of  divine  worship  ;  and  all  included 
in  one  self-existent  and  eternal  essence,  only  sustaining  dil 
ferent  relations  to  mankind.  This  doctrine  justly  exciiei 
our  wonder,  and  confounds  the  imbecility  of  our  minda 
But  we  are  not  without  an  analogy  in  our  own  nature  to  lac  il 
itate  our  conception  of  the  possibility  of  the  facU  1  be  un* 
derstanding,  the  will,  and  the  affections,  often  enter  equallj 
into  the  acts  of  the  soul ;  yet,  so  that  we  do  not  discern  is 
each  operation  of  the  intellect,  volition,  or  affection  only  i 
third  part  of  its  force ;  but  we  perceive  that  the  whole  soul  ii 
exerted  in  the  act,  and  the  power  of  each  principle  is  as  the 
entire  energy  of  the  soul.  It  would,  indeed,  t>e  impious  Is 
imagine  that  the  human  mind  aflfords  any  adequate  type  of 
the  Supreme  and  Infinite  Spirit,  but  it  certainly  yields  an 
analogy  by  which  our  conceptions  may  be  aided  of  three 
distinct  and  equal  powers  in  one  simple  and  undivided  es- 
sence in  which  the  energy  of  the  whole  b  exerted  in  ths 
operations  of  each. 

Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  evangelic  system  often 
reproach  believers  on  this  subject,  as  receiving  a  doctrine 
that  is  unreasonable  only  because  it  is  above  the  investiga- 
tion of  reason.    This  is  •  distinction  which  cannot  fiul  to 
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it  the  tliinking  mind  in  the  contempIatioD  of  intinmerable 

ijects  in  nature.     We  see  the  fact,  but  we  cannot  uoder- 

fhe  manner  of  its  existence,  nor  free  it  from  inexplica- 

difficulties  which  equally  embarrass  the  wise  and  the  ig- 

It.     Who  can  explain  the  ubiquity  of  God,  without  ex- 

iBsioo  or  division  of  parts?  Who  can  reconcile  his  immo- 

lity,  and  the  steadfastness  of  nature  with  the  promises  of 

protection  to  good  men  ?  Or  who  render  free  from  the 

ist   enibarrassing    perplexities  two  of  the  most  evident 

tfhs,  the  perfect  liberty  of  human  action,  and  the  infallible 
^knowledge,  and  preordination  of  events,   the  one,  the 
jbfit  obvious  dictate  of  experience,  the  other,  among  the 
»8f   certain  principles  of  science  ?  In  any  revelation  from 
Ipd  concerning  himself,  have  we  not  the  justest  grounds  to 
^pect   many  discoveries  which  would  otherwise,  have  far 
-Iranscended  the  discoveries,  and,  perhaps,  the  distinct  coo- 
ceptiofls  of  our  reason.     We  must  judge  with  infinite  imper- 
faction  or  absurdity  of  the  divine  nature,  if  we  receive  no 
^velation  concerning  it  but  what  we  can  measure  by  the  fee- 
ble powers  of  the  human  intellect. — On  such  transcendant 
[  nibjects  when  convinced  that  Gud  has  spoken,  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  christian  to  receive  implicitly  the  declarations  of 
bis  holy  word,  without  any  attempt  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
Vvel  of  our  own  minds. 


It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  wWrh  has  been  often  made,  whence 
te  arise  any  mural  benefit  from  the  revelation  of  a  Trrn- 
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ity,  when  it  is  confessed  that  human  reason  is  inctpabk  of 
conceiving  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence  ?  I  answer  tU 
the  utility  of  this  revelation  is  precisely  similar  to  that  wtich 
b  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God.  Tie 
belief  presents  to  our  ideas  a  Legislator  and  a  Judge,  an  bb* 
ject  of  worship  and  of  holy  fear,  a  law  of  duty,  and  the  moit 
powerful  sanction  of  that  law.  For,  although  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly conceive  of  the  divine  nature,  nor  expand  the  mind  to 
the  comprehension  of  infinite  perfection ;  yet  as  lar  as  ii 
competent  to  all  the  purposes  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  are 
able  to  understand  the  relations  of  hi;!  justice,  hia  power,  Ul 
wisdom,  and  his  goodness,  to  us  as  moral  beings.  In  lihs 
manner,  although  the  threefold  existence  of  the  Deity  ia  moat 
mysterious  and  inscrutable,  yet  the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  SB 
it  is  revealed,  offers  God  to  the  understanding  and  the  heari^ 
in  the  threefold  relation  of  our  Creator,  our  Saviour,  and  Iki 
Illuminator  and  Sanctifier  of  our  nature ; — in  one  word,  aa  Iki 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world  in  reference  to  our  redeaptiofr 
These  relations  can  be  clearly  understood  by  man,  and  ait 
infinitely  important  to  him,  as  an  offending  creature,  to  be 
known.  In  them  lies  all  his  consolation,  and  the  foundation 
of  his  hope  for  eternal  life. 
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VEBTIGBB  OF  THIS    DOCTRINE  HANDED  DOWX  Br 
TRADITIOir  AMONG  ALL  THE  CIVILIZED 


'f  NATIONS   OP  ANTIQUITT, 

w}'-  When  Ood  had  formed  the  father  of  our  race  with  rational 

m. 

Md  moral  powers  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  instructor  and 
pilvemor  of  the  world,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he 
d,  at  the  same  time,  impart  such  a  knowledge  of  himself 
should  be  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  which 
owed  to  Heaven.  And  certain  it  is,  that,  as  a  pious  parent, 
would  affectionately  and  zealously  communicate  the  pre- 
s  treasure  to  his  immediate  oifspring.  For  the  same  reason, 
iHlbrmation  so  important  to  religion,  and  to  society,  would  be 
iSMeminated  by  the  great  ancestor  of  mankind  after  the  del- 
SH|^  among  the  various  nations  springing  from  him ;  the  know* 
9ldge,  indeed,  communicated  by  tradition,  however  important 
be  to  human  happiness  or  duty,  loses,  in  the  lapse  of 
mnch  of  its  precision  and  accuracy,  and  becomes  mixed 
flMt  (able.  Yet  in  the  multiplied  changes  of  mankind,  if  the 
Mfiiciple,  which  has  just  been  stated,  be  well  founded,  we 
\tuj  expect  to  Gnd  many  traces  of  a  doctrine  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  first  principles  of  piety  ;  especially  in  those 
.  countries  whose  moral  history  reaches  nearest  to  the  era  oi 
the  deluge. — And  we  do  accordingly  discern,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  learning,  vestiges  of  this  doctrine  which  arc  sur- 
prisingly clear,  and  more  uniform  among  people  »o  T«»m«^^c\t 

no 
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dispersed  from  each  other,  than  could  have  heen  derived 
from  aoj  other  source,  than  the  common  parent  of  the  race. 
OrpheoB,  whose  name  is  apt  to  be  mingled,  in  our  ideas,  otAj 
with  fables,  but  who  was  a  great  legiBlalor,  and  (he  oldest  of 
the  Grecian  poets,  as  well  as  Ihe  civilizcr  of  all  the,  north  of 
Greece,  speaks  agreeably  to  Ihe  accurate  researches  of  iht 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  of  (he  highest  of  all  beings  under  the  dt* 
nominations  of  light,  underalandiug,  and  life,  which  were  nid 
to  express  the  powers  of  the  same  Deity,  Ihe  Maker  of  all. 
And  Codwortb,  qtioling  Tlmotlieii?,  inrorms  us,  [fn(eDect,'J 
Syst.  ch.  4.]  that  Orpheus  denominaled  (lie  lliree  poven  i( 
the  divine  nature  Ouranos,  Cbronos,  and  Plianea,  Ihe  two  b 
mer  names  of  Greek  origin,  Ihe  latler  an  Egyplian  word  aigi 
fying  Love  ;  and  Ibc  whole  not  widely  dlBcring  in  (he  faq 
of  Ihe  terms  from  those  already  produced  from  Ihe  Chenfl 
Ramsay.  Py  fba^ras  is  known  by  all  acquainted  wllb  Qia 
iilerature,  to  have  maintained  a  Trinity  of  divine  i 
His  philosophy  be  derived  from  Egypt,  Chaldca,  Pen 
India,  where  similar  doctrines  prevailed.    And  we  let 
3fodera(us,  who  was  a  disciple  of  his  acbool,  liial  a  fuoilunn' 
ta]  maxim  of  bis  theology  was  "  thai  God  la  one,  apd  An' 
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Passing  lo  olher  naliooa,  Pliilarcb  bas  prcBerred  i  tni 
lion  of  (he  Persian  iLcologf,  (hat  ibeir  eupreme  Dtity  Qh 
ma:tdes  tbrice  augincnleil  himaelf ;  and  he  records  a  «%) 
ted  festival  of  Ibe  Magian  priests  in  honor  of  the  |brC4q 
Mythras  ;  Ibe  naciea  of  (rbom  were  OiQn)3<>dcs,  Mjflai 
and  Mylbra.  Since  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Jomi 
India  the  e^slencc  of  a  supreme  Trinily  in  Ibe  Aff  tbals| 
of  Ibe  Bramins  is  plainly  discerned  in  the  midst  of  thwi 
numerable  Oo'la,  and  sj-mbola,  the  belief  of  nhicb  bas  itt 
preserved  among  Ihciu  from  Ibe  most  recnote  anliqio^ 
And  the  European  missionaries  to  China  have  discoren 
visible  traces  of  the  same  doctrine  existing  among  fbal  a 
cient  people. — Such  a  striking  coincidence  in  tbisimp<v1i 
principle  of  religion  among  vac ioiia  nations,  so  remotely! 
uatcd  from  each  other,  cei  lainly  points  to  some  commoa  « 
gin,  nhicb  can  hardly  be  presumed  to  be  any  other  tbin  ill 
ffbicb  has  already  been  suggested. 

These  rcBections  Hill  be  considered,  I  presiiaie,  to  ioA 
no  inconsiderable  countenance  and  support  from  sinuluta 
made  by  that  eminent  ilivine  and  scholar,  Dr.  Hor^ 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  a  charge  lo  the  clergy  of  the  arc 
deaconry  of  St.  Albans.  Speaking  of  ibe  similitude,  in  ■ 
ay  points,  of  the  Trinity  of  the  plalonic  scbool  to  the  dn 
lian  doctrine :  Tbe  resemblance,  says  be,  may  seem  isda 
a  nondcrfiil  fact,  wbtch  may  justly  draw  the  attention  of  li 
ierious  and  iui^uiaitWe  *,  apd.  it  becomes  more  impottai 
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wben  it  is  diacoyered  that  these  notions  were  hj  no  memns 
peculiar  to  the  platonic  school ;  that  the  platonists  pretend* 
ed  to  be  no  more  than  the  expositors  of  a  more  ancient  doc- 
k  tcine,  which  is  traced  from  Plato  to  Pannenides ;  from  Par- 
l^  Benides  to  his  masters  of  the  Pythagorean  sect ;  from  the 
Pythagoreans  to  Orpheus,  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian  Mys- 
tpigogues ;  from  Orpheus  to  the  secret  lore  of  the  Elgyptian 
^inestSy  in  which  thp  foundations  of  the  Orphic  theology 
L^'  were  laid.     Similar  notions  of  a  triple  principle  prevailed  in 
^..flie  Persian  and  Chaldean  theology ;  and  vestiges  even  of  the 
worship  of  a  Trinity,  were  discernible  in  the  Roman  super- 
stition in  a  very  late  age.     This  worship  the  Romans  re- 
ceived  from  their  Trojan  ancestors ;  for  the  Trojans  brought 
it    with    them  into  Italy  from  Phrygia.       In  Pbrygia  it 
was  introduced  by  Dardaaus  so  early  as  the  ninth  Centu 
ry  after    Noah's    flood.      Dardanus    carried  it  with  him 
fitim   Samothrace ;    where  the  personages   that   were  the 
objects  of  it  were  worshipped  under   the  Hebrew  name 
of  Cabirim.      Who   these  Cabirim    might   be,   has   been 
matter  of  unsuccessful  inquiry  to  many  learned  men.     The 
utmost  that  is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally three,  and  were  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Great 
or  Mighty  ones^  for  that  is  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  name« 
And  of  the  like  import  is  their  latin  appellation  Penates,  &c. 
Thus  the  joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva,  the 
Triad  of  the  Roman  Capitol,  is  traced  to  that  of  the  Three 
Mighly  Ones  in  Samothrace  ;  which  was  established  in  that 
island;  at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  (teVRmvDfc^VwX. 
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earlier,  if  Eusebioi  If  to  be  credited,  than  the  days  of 
Abraham* 

The  notioD,  therefore,  of  a  Trinity  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  parity  of  the  christian  faith,  is  found  to  be  a  leading 
principle  in  all  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  and  in  the 
religions  of  almost  all  nations  ;  and  traces  of  an  early  popular 
belief  of  it  appear  even  in  the  abominable  rife<«  of  idolatrous 
worship.     If  reason  was  insufficient  for  this  great  discovery, 
what  could  be  the   means  of  information,  hut  what  the  pla- 
tonists  themselves  assign,   tff0««^«^«7oc  ^fXayt^ — A  theology 
delivered  from  the  Gods,  i:  c.  a  revelation.     This  is  the 
account  which  the  platonists,  who  were  no  christians,  have 
given  of  the  origin  of  their  master's  doctrine.     But  from 
what  revelation  could  they  derive  their  information,  who  liv- 
ed before  the  christian,  and  bad  no  light  from  the  mosaic  ? 
For,  whatever  some  of  the  early  fathers  may  have  imagined, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Plato  or  Pythagoras  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  mosaic  writings :  not  to  insist,  (hat  the 
worship  of  a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of 
Plato  or  Pythagoras,  or  even  of  Moses.     Their  information 
could  only  be  drawn  from  traditions  founded  upon  earlier 
revelations ;  from  scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  patriar- 
chal creed  ;  that  creed  which  was  universal  before  the  de- 
fection of  the  first  idolaters ;  which  the  corruptions  of  idola- 
try, gross  and  enormous  as  they  were,  could  never  totally  ob- 
literate.   Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  rather  con- 


filmed  thao  diacredited  by  the  sufir^e  of  the  heathen  sages; 
since  the  resemblance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  Pagan 
philosophy  in  this  articie,  when  fairly  interpreted,  appears  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  consent  of  the  earliest,  and  the  latest 
itvelations. 

Ad  objection  has  been  raised  against  this  presumptive  eri- 
dence,  as  it  may  be  called  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  and  not 
without  much  appearance  of  plausibility,  arising  from  the 
supposed  silence  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  nlence,  however,  is  mure  apparent  than  real,  as  will  ea- 
sily  be  discerned  by  the  attentive  reader,  in  the  revelations 
made  to  the  ancient  patriarchs.  That  celebrated  and  ingen* 
ious  critic  who  has  been  already  quoted  more  than  once,  but 
who  perhaps  has  pushed  this  opinion  beyond  the  truth  of 
fact,  thmks  he  discovers  the  different  persons  of  the  adorable 
Trinity  as  distinctly  designated  in  the  writings  of  Moses  as 
10  those  of  the  apostles.  Of  the  living  and  true  God  this  great 
legislator  of  Israel  speaks  under  the  peculiar  appellation  of  Je- 
hovah; but  he  exhibits  him  to  that  nation  under  the  threefold 
denominations  of  Jehovah— -Ab, — the  self-existent  Father ; 
JehoTah---EI, — the  self-existent  Teacher  or  Illuminator ;  and 
Jehovah— Ruach,  or  the  self-existent  Spirit.  And  Elohim, 
onder  which  denomination  the  Eternal  is  so  often  spoken  of, 
by  Moses,  is  the  plural  of  Eloah,  and  indicates  plurality  of  ex- 
btence.  You  cannot  serve  Jehovah,  says  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Joshua,  for  he  is  the  holy  Elohim ;  which  literally 
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transla(ed  is,  you  cannot  serve  the  Self-Existeni,  for  he  %$ 
the  holy  Gods^  And  this  is  onlj  one  example  out  of  many 
IbrouglioQt  the  sacred  writings.  Hence  the  Jews,  as  ap- 
pears, by  the  oldest  commentators  on  their  law,  seem  at  A 
periods  to  have  entertained  this  principle.  And  in  the  time  oF 
our  Saviour,  thej  were  evidently  not  offended  at  his  doctrine 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sumption, as  they  supposed,  of  his  making  himself  the  Son 
of  God  ;  therebjfi  making  himself  equal  with  God. 

Such  have  been  the  doctrines,  or  traditions  concerning  the 
divine  existence  cherished  in  the  most  distinguished  nations  of 
the  ancient  world.  And  it  is  far  from  being  an  improbable 
conjecture  that  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  mankind  for  the  favourable  reception  of  the  tnic! 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  when  it  was  revealed  by  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

But  so  various  is  the  human  mind  in  the  strength  of  its 
powers,  and  the  diversity  of  its  fancies,  or  prepossessions,  that 
it  soon  became  divided  into  diflfercnt  systems  in  interpreting 
the  sacred  standard  transmitted  to  us  by  Christ,  and  bis 
apostles.  Many  crude  notions  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  primitjlve  church,  being  only  the 
transient  ebullitions  of  a  fanatical  fancy,  aiising  from  the 
fermentation  of  ancient  opinions  with  the  new  principles  im« 
perfectly  understood.    A  multitude  of  these  errors  are  en« 
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wnnenled  by  all  tbe  ecclesiaBlical  historianfl,  who  merely  le- 
eord  their  existence  and  Iheir  extinction.  But  not  having 
been  embraced  bj  any  permanent  sect  in  the  church,  they 
merit  little  regard ;  and  are  hardly  entitled  even  to  be  mea- 
timed  in  a  system  like  the  present.  A  few  only  of  those 
whose  leaders  have  been  more  distinguished  by  their  talents, 
er  have  made  more  extended  divisions  among  the  body  of 
cbristiaos  I  will  recall  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  merely 
staling  their  peculiar  and  discriminating  ideas  upon  this  sub- 

jecti  with  such  conciseness  as  the  brevity  of  this  work  re- 

■ 

spares* 

The  SabeHianSi  who  take  their  denomination  from  a  maa 
lespectable  for  his  learning  and  talents,  maintain  the  unity  of 
God  in  the  strictest  sense ;  and  interpret  the  titles  of  the  Fa^ 
flwr,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  expressive  only  of  the 
tferent  relations  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Moral  Govern* 
er,  which  he  sustains  to  mankind  in  the  economy  of  their  re- 
dempthm.     Considering  tbe  extreme  obscurity  of  our  ideas 
upon  this  infinite  subject,  their  error,  acknowledging  as  they 
do^  the  Deity  of  our  Savbur,  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  that 
deeply  affects  the  system  of  our  holy  religion.    The  Tri- 
Aeists,  conceiving  that  they  would  do  greater  honour  to  the 
le^MCtive  persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  adopting  a  contrary 
epbmn,  have  assigned  to  each  a  separate,  equal,  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  making  their  union  in  one  Supreme  Qodf 

head  consist^  not  in  any  natural  and  necessary  participation 
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•f  the  same  esseoce,  but  in  a  perfect  concurrence  of  wi 
and  co<«peration  of  action  in  all  their  designs. — The  Ariaai 
on  the  other  hand,  borrowing  their  tide  from  the  celebratei 
presbyter  of  Alexandria,  maintain  that  Christ  is  not  propei 
Ij  Ood»  but  only  the  first  and  highest  of  all  creatures,  wb 
has  beeu  taken  into  the  most  intimate  union  with  the  Deitj 
that  he  might  thereby  become  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
conjoining  the  merit  arising  from  the  grandeur  of  this  divin 
relation,  with  that  of  the  obedient  and  suflcring  condition  c 
human  nature  io  him.  Out  of  these,  another  class  has  arisei 
who  most  nearly  approach  the  orthodox  principle,  makin 
Christ,  not  properly  a  creature,  nor  in  the  high  and  indepei 
dent  sense  of  the  Father,  God.  The  most  noted  of  the  mc 
dern  Ariana  appear  to  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  celebrs 
ted  Samuel  Clark,  who  stands  among  the  first  metaphysician 
of  any  age,  that  the  Filial  is  an  eternal,  and  necessary  ems 
nation  from  the  Paternal  Deity ;  which  may  be  illustratec 
if  such  an  infinite  subject  be  capable  of  any  illustration  froi 
created  nature,  by  the  procession  of  light  from  the  body  < 
the  sun,  coexistent,  and  of  the  same  essence  with  the  bod 
from  which  it  proceeds ;  yti^  being  derived,  though  a  w 
cessary  effect  from  a  necessary  cause,  it  is  to  be  regarde 
as  dependent.  Such  does  this  great  man  suppose  to  be  th 
dependence  of  the  Son  upon  the  Father. — Opposed  to  a 
these  forms  of  Trinitarian  existence  are  the  Pelagians  or  Soc 
nians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  the  fundamei 
tal  principle  of  th«  atonement,  and  its  related  doctrines,  ati 
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claim  the  tide  of  christians,  because  they  embraced  the  mor 
nl  code  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that 
Christ  is  simply  a  man,  and  in  no  other  way  connected  with 
jhe  Supreme  Deity,  than  as  being  inspired  by  him,  and  sent 
by  him  into  the  world  to  be  the  chief  of  the  prophets  and  in* 
fltructoTB  of  manl^ind. — This  sect  is  hardly  entitled  to  the 
iKNioiir  of  the  name  which  they  assume. 

Oo  this  great  and  cssenllal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 
^unoDB  which  have  now  been  briefly  stated  are  the  chief 
irhich  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  exclusive  of  that  which  only 
^e  conceive  to  be  warranted  by  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
lioty  scriptures.     This  presents  to  the  mind  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  being  equal  in  power  and  glory ; 
^—equally  necessary  and  independent  in  their  existence ;-« 
ipeifectly  one  in  their  essence,  but  different  in  personality  ;-— 
The  objects  of  equal,  and  undivided  worship.     In  the  econ- 
tNDj  of  human  redemption,  however,  the  Paternal  Deity,  is  to 
be  considered  as  actually  exercising  the  rights  of  divine  au- 
thority.— ^The  Filial  Deity  as  being  the  immediate  minister 
of  the  divine  mercy  by  his  atonement  and  intercession ;— and 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  applying  the  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy 
br  the  tanctification  of  the  heart,  and  qualifying  the  disciples 
of  the  faith,  by  his  gracious  influence  for  the  possession  and 
fBJoyment  of  eternal  life.     In  all  acts  of  worship  it  is  the 
principle  of  Christianity,  that  we  address  the  Father,  through 
the  Son,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


raoor  of  the  Tamrrr. 
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Having  staled,  at  coaciaeljr  and  diitinctly  as  posiiU^ 
tiie  chrisliaii  principle  upoD  this  subject,  I  proceed  to  etlit 
lisfa  ibe  evidence  of  Ihe  doctrine  solely  rroin  (be  sacred  Ktifr 
lurcB.  And,  being,  by  every  parly,  acknowledged  tatie^ 
doclrinc  purely  of  revelalion,  I  reject  everj  modificattoDff 
human  reason  on  a  subject  on  which  reason  is  ullerly  incof- 
peleni  lo  judge,  and  could,  therefore,  only  mislead.  1  eqoil' 
ly  reject  from  this  d emon a i ration,  every  pari  of  the  sacrrf 
text  on  nhich  any  doubt  can  be  railed  of  Ihegenuineaeu  • 
ihe  copy,  the  scriptures  being  full  and  abundant  on  llie  sub- 
ject, after  every  deduction  that  (he  most  Ecriipulous  emmj 
can  require.  And  this  concesKbn  is  made,  not  from  uc] 
besilancy  nfaich  can  justly  be  entertained  concerning  Ihe  H- 
thenlicity  of  those  few  disputed  passages,  which  have  beoi 
■elected  for  objection,  oui  of  our  commonly  ackDOffledgtl 
version,  but  (hat,  in  an  elementary  treatise  intended  fiirlk 
youngest  divines  and  for  Ihe  comfort,  instruclioo,  and  eiltb 
lisbment  of  the  common  c>  rislian,  no  proof  may  be  presenWii 
lo  (hem  bul  what  shall  he  seen  to  rest  only  od  the  most  a- 
cure  foundation.  And  no  diHCussions  introduced  coiiceroilt 
the  subject,  the  result  merely  of  human  reason,  but  the  inkH 
laiViiagsofBGriplPK.  ^ 
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These  prooii  naj  be  uranged  into  such  m  are  geaerali 
peletiDg  equally  to  the  whole  Godhead,  and  such  as  are  par* 
ticular,  establishing  the  Deity  of  each  person*  The  former 
tee  presented  to  us  in  the  forms  of  liaptism,  and  of  beuedic- 
V1MI9  both  which  are  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Ae  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shew  us  that  the  object  of 
Srorship,  and  of  trust  to  the  whole  chnrch,  can  be  perfectly 
Whibited  to  our  faith,  only  under  these  three  united  titles. 
"And  they  are  so  united  that  equal  power,  honour,  blessing, 
ind  homage  is  ascribed  to  each.  To  that  divme  Truiity 
equally  we  are  consecrated  on  our  entrance  into  the  church ; 
from  that  Trinity  equally  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  de- 
scend to  the  faithful. 

k 
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In  examining  the  divinity  of  the  rcspectire  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  it  is  requisite  chietly  to  attend  to  those  proots  which 
establish  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son ;  for,  when  this  point 
n  once  admitted  there  is  no  further  objection  to  the  full  ac- 
knowledgment of   the  doctrine.      The  declaration  usually 
quoted  from  St.  Paul  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
'  Hkt  Philippians*  i  omit,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
and  rely,  at  present,  on  two  pomtive  and  explicit  attestations 
contained  in  the  6rst  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  the  apostle 
John,  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  first  epistle. — "  In  the  bc- 
SUining  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
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Word  iras  God. — And  we  know  Uut  tkaBoo  afttod  il  caa^ 
and  batli  given  us  an  uDderBlandiag,  that  we  may  koa*  kto 
that  is  true,  and  we  arc  in  him  that  is  true,  in  his  Sod  Jtt^ 
Christ, — lb>9  U  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  If  tt  M' 
been  the  pur[>ose  of  our  Heavenly  Father  (o  leach  Ihb  dofr' 
Irinc  to  the  world  so  that  no  mislakc  or  error  could  be  CMK 
mitted  with  respect  (o  it,  we  cannot  easily  conceirB  ho»  W 
could  be  langht  in  stronger  and  more  explicit  language.  Cw^ 
vtnced  ofthiggBSonv  would  think  that  «pery  man  of  Ctf^BH^ 
and  fairnesa  mast  be,  we  see  those  who  deny  (he  princijfc' 
obliged  (o  lake  refuge  tn  the  utmost  ingennily,  and  even  n^- 
phiatry  of  crilicisni,  to  chide  the  force  of  the  evidence  wbiell'' 
arisea  from  the  obrious  construction  of  the  sacred  wrilili^t' 
If  these  fcraiBarc  explained  toadtSerentand  more  circuiFooi 
meaning,  all  certainty  is  taken  from  the  scriptures,  and  huniU 
ingenuity  may  equally  bend  tbetn  to  the  support  of  the  moit 
opposite  opinions. 

Thia  argument  is,  in  no  small  degree,  conGrmed  by  Ibt 
frequent  and  pointed  references  made  by  the  apostles  IoIIm 
prophetic  and  mosaic  writings,  in  which  Christ  is  !>poken  ofM 
the  Angelof  the  covenant,  and  addressed  as  Jehovah,  that  %\»^ 
rioui  being  to  whom  the  highest  characters  of  divinity  belong 
and  for  whom  the  profoundest  worship  of  mankind  is  clain- 
ed.  By  comparing  the  New  Teslameot  with  the  Old,  it  be> 
comes  evident  that  the  Son  was  God,  adored  by  the  patri- 
archs, and  is  the  Author  aad  Subject  of  all  thosa  divim  ap*  ' 
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exhibited  to  thete  eminent  Stints  recorded  In  the 
Bcicnt  scrtptares.     It  strengthens  the  proof  already  pro- 
head  of  this  doctrine  being  always  acknowledged  by  the  He- 
W9im  nationy  and  the  primitive  church,  from  the  beginning  of 
Aie  world.     It  renders  probablo  likewise  the  opinion  of  those 
pmit  meui  equally  conspicuous  for  learning  and  piety,  who 
btfieve  that  this  world  was  created  principally  to  illustrate  the. 
^tory  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man ;  and  that  it  was,  for 
bat  purpose,  from  the  beginning,  put  under  the  immediate 
Ibminion  and  administration  of  the  Son  of  God.      These 
ideas  must  forcibly  impress  the  pious  inquirer  who  candidly 
Indies  the  aacr^d  writlnga,  sod  compares  the  christian  era 
rtth  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the  mosaic  economy.     The 
Icclaration  of  the  apostle  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts; 
"  This  is  he  who  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  with 
the  angel  who  spoke  to  him  in  the  mount  Sina,  and  with  our 
IWthers,"  most  evidently  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
lathe  third  chapter.  '^  And  the  Angel  ofthe  Lord  appeared 
to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush,  and  he 
looked,  and  behold  the  bfish  burned  with  6re ;  and  the  bush 
^^  not  consumed.     And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside 
*iid  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.     And 
^hen  the    Lord   saw   that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God 
Called  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said  Moses, 
Hoses.     And  he  said,  here  am  I.     And  he  said,  draw  not 
^hhitherto :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  lliy  feet ;  for  the  place 
^kereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.     Moreover^  Uq  %i\t\\ 
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am  the  God  of  thy  fiither,  the  Crod  of  Abrahim,  the  God  of 
Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob."    Behold  then,  Jesus  Chrkt 
presiding  as  Jehovah  in  the  ancient  churchp  and  acknovl* 
edged  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.— Maii;^ 
passages  contribute  to  shew  that  Christ  was  the  supreno 
Ruler  and  Guide  of  Israel  in  then*  progress  through  the  irildeib 
ness  to  the  land  of  promise.    And  for  the  perfect  Ddtj  of 
Jesus  Christ  acknowledged  in  both  branches  of  the  charch, 
a  proof  more  precise  and  strong  can  hardly  be  adducedf  tbn 
that  of  the  apostle  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, quoting  the  forty  fifth  Psalm,  where  the  prophet  on- 
der  the  full  spirit  of  inspiration,  saith  nf  Ihe  Son^  iky  Ihront 
O  God  is  forever  and  ever,  a  sceptre  of  rigUeousnesB  is  lAe 
sceptre  of  iky  kingdom*     And  the  evangelist  John,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  his  gospel,  applies  to  Christ  one  of  the  moat 
sublime  descriptions  of  Jehovah  recorded  in  the  sacred  writ* 
ing9 ;  ^^  lu  the  year,  th:*t  king  Uzziah  died,  I  saw  also  the  Lonl 
sitting  on  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  above  it  stood  the  Ser^ 
aphim ;  each  one  had  six  wings  ;  with  twain  he  covered  hie 
feet,  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  did 
fly  ;  and  one  cried  to  another  and  said  ;  holy,  holy,  holy,  ii 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,"  la.  vL 
1 .     These  things^  adds  the  evangelist,  said  EsaiaSf  wkm 
he  saw  his  glory^  that  is,  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  whom  be 
was  at  that  time  writing,  and  spake  ofhinu 
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Another  proof,  perhaps  Dot  less  forcible^  of  the  Deify  of 
the  Soa,  is  the  frequent  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  peculiar 
aod  incommuDicable  attributes  of  the  Godhead ;  eternity,  im- 
ttattbiiity»  ooiaiscience,  omnipresencei  and  creation.*-*^  And 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet,  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  un* 
Id  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have 
koea  of  oId|  from  everlasting ;''  saith  the  very  explicit  pre- 
fictioD  of  the  prophet  Micah.  Jesus  himself  declares,— 
^  bifore  Abraham  was,  1  am."  And  by  his  Spirit  he  an* 
■ounces  to  his  favourite  disciple  John,-—*'  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  which  is,  which  was^ 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Listen  to  the  strong 
and  unequivocal  language  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.—' 
^To  the  Son  he  sdith,  thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands  ;  they  shall  perisli,  but  thou  remainest ;  they  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment  ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
Jpin  Mhall  not  fail."  The  same  author  in  the  following  sen- 
laoce  unites,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  the  eternity  and  im- 
Bofability  of  tiie  Saviour,  *'  Jt^sus  Christ  the  same  yester^ 
day,  to  day,  and  forever."  Ami  he  himself  testifies  his  own 
omnipresence—^'  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
■  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  i«f  them,  Mat.  18.  And 
b  !  i  am  with  you  always  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  Alat.  28. 
I  aild,  in  the  last  place,  that  all  divine  attributes  are  embraced 
kk  the  work  of  creation,  which  is  explicitly  ascribed  tn  tlif^ 
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Son :  ^  for  by  him,  all  f  faings  were  created,  that  are  in  hear* 
en,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invbible,  whether  thejr 
be  thrones,  or  dominions  or  principalities,  or  powers:  aft 
things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  aK 
things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist :''  Col.  1.16.  Cre»» 
tion  forms  the  supreme  relation  between  the  Creator  and  thr 
creature*  It  is  the  true  foundation  of  worship,  and  conali* 
tutes  excrusively  that  perfect  right  claimed  by  the  Eternal 
to  our  duty  and  obedience.  All  ikit^s  were  made  by  kimg 
saith  tte  evangelist  John :  and  therefore  ike  Father  kaOli 
commilled  all  judsrment,  that  is,  the  entire  government  ofi 
this  world,  to  the  Son^  that  all  men  should  honour  ike  Sam 
even  as  they  honour  ike  Father* 

These  proofs,  although  consisting  of  a  very  small  number 
gelecied  out  of  the  great  mass  of  the  scriptures  proportioned 
to  the  brevity  which  I  contemplate,  aflford  ample  conBrma* 
tion  of  the  true  and  proper  Deity  of  the  Son ;  and,  in  tba^ 
they  estabjish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  doctrine  of  thf 
Trinity.  No  small  degree  of  strength  arlf^es  to  the  argument 
from  the  constrained  reasonings  by  which  its  enemier  study 
to  combat  the  force  of  this  evidence.  Some  of  the  higbeat 
titles  of  divinity,  it  is  alleged,  are  not  bestowed  on  the  Sooi 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  Father,  such  as  the  Almighty^  the 
Most-High.  Can  any  objection  more  obviously  demonstrate 
the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  such  evasions^  when  other  titles,  equally  characterialic  eC 
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Ike  divine  imfure,  are,  with  greater  frequency,  applied  to 
tun  ?  Besides,  a  part  of  those  tifles  which  are  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  Almighty  Father,  are, 
most  obviously,  used,  not  as  marking  any  superiority  of  na- 
tare-  but,  along  with  others,  as  distinctive  characters  of  the 
diftrent  persons  of  the  Trinity.  To  give  only  one  exam- 
ple; Tkert  is  one  God  the  Father^  of  whom  are  all  things, 
tmd  one  Lord  Jtstis  Christ  tyy  whom  are  all  things. 
Will  it  not  require  some  peculiar  depth  of  understanding  to 
MsigD  the  superiority  of  of  to  fry,  and  in  the  act  of  creation. 
Id  f»y  which  is  expressive  of  the  greater  power,  or  the  great- 
er dignity  ? 

The  objectors  presume,  that  the  terms  expressive  of  the 
iiig^t  powers  of  divinity  are  applied  to  Christ,  as  belong- 
ing to  him  only  in  an  inferior  degree.     And  presuming  in- 
deed it  is,  to  attempt  to  graduate  the  divine  perfections,  or 
W'  creative  operations,   by  our  liniited  standard.     What 
Buore  have  the  scriptures  given  us  to  fix  the  import  of 
phrases  except  the  obvious  meaning  and  connexion  of 
fbe  terms?     What  gradations  can  be  fixed  in  the  powers  of 
creation,  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence  ?    Such  objections 
lever  could  be  suggested  but  by  a  fallacious  reason  wliich 
presumes  to  measure  the  divine  nature  by  its  own  narrow 
news;   and  under  the  powerful  influence  of  a  prejudice 
which,  having  fixed  its  philosophico  theological  sy^teai  inde- 
pendently of  that  sacred  regard  to  the  simple  dictaloa  c(  vUe 
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No  question  now  remaina,  which  nicrttR,  in  any  iI«Kn4 
the  aitentioD  of  Ihe  sdident  of  lheoU>|y,  except  that  nhict^ 
for  a  long  time,  imprudenlly  agitated  Ibe  eastern  and  tte 
Testern  cbriBlinns,  concerning  Ihe  procession  of  Ihe  Sou  aid 
Holy  Spiril,  and  ihat  chieEly  as  a  subject  of  history.  A 
qnestion  on  this  hi|h  and  tn^rriitable  doctrine  it  is  irbich  ■ 
impassible  (o  be  clearly  and  intelligibly  decided  ;  nor  do  «• 
perceive  any  important  moral  consequence  that  could  reiidt 
from  Ihe  derioion.  The  Greek  church  maintained  that  bo&' 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  from  the  Falher  only- 
The  Latin  church  contended  thai  Ihe  Bon  proceeds  frotn 
the  Father,  but  Ihe  Holy  Spiril  equally  from  the  Father  and 
Ibc  Son- — On  a  controversy  of  this  nature  we  ought  lo  speak 
with  extreme  reserTc,  and  to  assert  with  poeitivencBB  nnlhins 
but  what  is  clearly  warranted  by  Ihe  scriptures  them- 
Eelve«;  permifling  no  moditicaliDn  of  the  langiuage  or  ideal 
to  our  own  fancy.  When  we  listed  solely  (o  Ihe  sarred  writ- 
ers, Ihe  evangelist  John  declares  Ihal  ihe  Spirit  prorftdrtk 
from  tkt  Father,-*  but  he  is  also  called  by  Ihe  apostle  Paul, 
vrhing  to  Ike  Romans  and  othrr  churchrs,  the  Spiril  of  the 
Son-i  When  we  would  conceive  or  explain  this  doctrine 
farther  than  (he  strict  terms  of  revelation  import,  the  mind 
is  immediately  lost  in  an  attempt  entirely  beyond  the  power* 
of  the  human  intellect.     And  although  the  terms  of  Bcrip> 
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^f  and  the  opioioD  of  the  highest  christian  antiquity  ap- 
r  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  yet  the 
lence  of  the  disputes  which  appear,  in  the  progress  of  this 
froversy,  betireen  them  and  their  Grecian  brethren  is  a 
ip  reproach  to  both  parties. 
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V 


OF   THE 


D£CBEES  OF  GOD. 


Hating  treated  of  the  beiog  of  6od|  and  of  that  idea  of 
the  divine  nature  and  perfection  presented  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture^  the  subject  which  next  occurs  to  our  considera- 
tion h  his  immediate  agencj  and  control  over  all  the  works 
of  his  hand,  usually  styled,  in  our  theological  systems,  his 
Decrees.  By  this  term  is  intended  the  sovereign  and  holy 
will  of  Ood  concerning  all  things  that  exist,  not  only  in  their 
being,  but  in  all  their  changes  and  acti<'ns  from  the  greatest 
to  the  most  minute.  They  embrace  the  entire  system  of  the 
imiverse,  both  physical,  and  moral,  corporeal  and  spiritual, 
and,  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  constitute  the  universal 
kws  both  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  which  are  so  ordained,  in 
their  original  structure,  as,  by  their  natural  operation,  to  at- 
tuD  every  purpose  of  the  all-wise  Creator*  But  divines  with 
justice,  perhaps,  entertaining  a  suspicion  of  the  language  of 
phiioaophy,  as  if  it  kept  the  immediate  agency  of  God  too 
BDch  out  of  view,  by  interposing  the  natural  law  between 
Um  and  the  event,  and  willing  to  present  him  always  to  the 
nind,  in  all  the^  changes  of  the  universe,  have  chosen  to  em- 
ioj  the  terms  ordination,  and  predestination  as  exhibiting 
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a(e  cause  of  whatever  takes  place  in  heaven  or  oa 
earth.  No  event  can  happen  but  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
which  he  has  established,  and  established  with  a  full,  iainie-> 
diate  and  present  view  of  everj  result  which  should  spring 
from  them.  And  as  the  whole  creation  was,  at  all  times,  pre* 
lent  before  him,  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing,  strictly 
speaking,  can  be  considered  as  either  past,  or  to  come  in  the 
view  of  omniscience,  his  preordination  or  decree  is  justly  re« 
r^arded  as  embracing  every  event,  and  all  events  are  seen 
as  being  immediately  obvious  to  his  view,  and  arising  natural- 
ly out  of  the  train  of  causes  which  he  has  ordained. 


This  term,  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  theologians,  is 
merely  technical,  and  has  an  appropriate  nieaning,  beiof 
used  to  signify  the  divine  purposes  with  respect  to  the  whole 

i 

order  of  nature,  but  chiefljr  with  respect  to  the  moral  states 
and  destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  evidently  borrowed  from  an 
analogy  supposed  to  exbt  between  the  divine  and  humaa 
governments,  and  is  consequently  employed  to  express  the 
will  of  Almighty  God  as  the  supreme  legislator  and  gover- 
nor of  the  universe. 


Pew  words,  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  translated 
by  this  term,  and  in  every  place  where  they  are  employed 
they  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  rendered  by 
the  terms  statute,  law,  or  purpose.  In  the  version  of  the 
Mew  Testament  it  is  no  where  found,  although  the  equivE-- 
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fent  terras  eaunstl^  purpose^  foreknowledge^  preieeHnaKoUj 
fipequently  occur;  which  language,  especially  when  it  reiatei 
Id  the  moral  states,  and  conditions  of  men,  evidently  implj  all 
diat  ia  intended  by  decree,  as  it  has  been  introduced  into  thi$ 
sjstems  of  theology. 

To  many,  who  appear  not  to  have  justly  reflected  on  the 
fobject,  this  term  carries  in  it  somewhat  gloomy  and  austere, 
M  implying  that  all  the  actions,  and  the  final  states  of  man* 
loiid  have  been  fixed  by  an  arbitrary  will,  and  that  thev 
whole  moral  government  turns  on  principles  of  necessity, 
equally  with  those  which  govern  the  material  world.  But 
when  we  identify  his  decrees  with  the  laws  of  universal  be* 
fag*,  producing  their  effects,  with  certainty ,  indeed,  but  free* 
fy  or  necessarily,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  subject,  this 
apparent  harshness  ceases  io  exist.  No  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  by  any  reflecting  man,  but  that  all  things,  from 
fbe  beginning  have  been  determined  by  the  Creator  in  a  cer- 
tain  order,  which  order  must  arise  out  of  the  laws  of  their  re* 
apective  natures,  and  the  combinations  of  each  subject  with 
another  things.  And  these  all  having  been  framed  by  their 
Uxorious  Author  with  the  most  perfect  foresight,  their  infinitely 
wariooa  results  must  have  been  present  from  the  beginning,  to 
Ui  all  comprehensive  view.  On  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  reason,  therefore,  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  events,  must 
Inve  been  founded  on  the  divine  will  in  framing  the  universal 
itractare  of  things,  and  impressing  upon  them  respectively 
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the  laws  of  Iheir  aciion.  The  resollB  being,  in  conieqn 
perfecily  foreknown,  Ihe  whole  musl  have  Iweo  conceiredil 
one  coijiieculiv'e  and  consistent  plan  according  to  lb«  ( 
of  his  infinite  nisdom ;  physical  evenU  arising  out  of  Ihe  W 
ceasary  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  moral  conseqiMKri 
springing  from  the  free  lans  of  motive  and  volition. 

These  conBe<]ueaceE  so  clearly  deduced  from  Ibe  pil 
,  pies  of  reason,  are  conformable  to  the  whole  strain  allbt 
cred  wrilings,  in  which  ts  nsserlcd,  in  Ibc  most  explicit 
unequivocal  terms,  the  univereal  preordination  of  evcit^ 
however  niiuulely  they  descend  to  the  most  trivial  c 
stances,  or  however  strongly  they  imply  the  merit,  or  lb 
guilt  of  individual  ads.  Let  me  appeal  to  a  eingle  ei 
pie  which  may  be  in  the  room  of  many.  Him,  sailh 
aposlle  speaking  of  Christ,  being  deliverfd  by  Iht  i 
minale  cotuisel,  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  ta 
and  by  luicktd  hands,  have  crucijitd  and  slain.  W  ben  n 
assign  lo  this  declaration  of  the  sacred  wiiler  its  full  extead 
could  Ibe  determination  of  Ibis  great  event  take  place, 
out  involving  in  it  the  preileterminalion  of  all  the  acti  t} 
which  it  was  gradually,  prepared,  and  finally  accomptisiM'' 
Yet,  was  not  every  purpose  so  connected  with  the  natnrcl 
man,  and  the  freedom  of  human  action,  thai,  in  this  impio 
deed,  though  predelerniined,  the  agents  were  justly  siibjt 
to  the  righteous  condemnation  of  Heaven.  But  it  were  Otj 
necessary,  I  presume,  to  refer  you  singly  to  the  mtillipBai 
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evidencei  of  this  truth  which  speak  in  every  page  of  the  holy 
:  icriptures.    Of  those  who  sincerely  love  God  the  apostle 
^eaks  as  being  ^*  called  according  to  his  purpose ;  for  whom 
lie  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son."     And  the  whole  of  this  pinth  chap- 
ter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten with  the  most  palpable  intention  to  remove  all  ambiguity 
«-inm  this  subject.     Suffer  me  to  quote  only  the  eleventh 
a^Tene:  <<  The  children,  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having 
Ittdooe  any  good,  or  evil,  tliat  the  purpose  of  God,  according 
»'4o  election,  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  call- 
El   eth,  it  was  said,  the  greater  shall  serve  the  younger ;  as  it  is 
"**  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."       * 

Can  words  proclaim,  with  more  decisive  evidence,  the 
preordination  of  events,  and  of  those  events  particularly,  I 
•  JDean  the  moral  states  of  mankind,  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  formidable  objections  to  the  truth  on  this  interesting 
question.     Attend  to  the  pointed  language  of  the  sacred  wri- 
i  ter-^the  election  of  one  to  honour  is  not  made  of  any  antece- 
'    dent  view  of  his  good  works ;  for  it  is  not  of  tvorkSf  btit  of 
'  kkn  that  callethf  founded  only  on  reasons  in  his  own  infinite 
■    and  inscrutable  wisdom.     Not  that  any  one  is  chosen  with- 
out, or  wholly  independent  of  his  good  works,  but  his  works 
are  themselves  the  object  of  the  decree,  and  are  embraced 
in  the  same  act  with  the  election  of  the  believer ;  and  this 
without  the  smallest  infringement  on  the  perfect  frcedova  qv 


(he  ifldividiml  agenl.  For  as  hits  before  been  abserred,  tbt 
laws  of  the  moral  world  have  been  eo  framed  as,  by  iheir  a» 
loraj  xad  free  development,  to  allain  all  the  piirfXMea  uf 
divine  wisdom,  io  full  consistency  with  human  liberty,  iritlii 
as  great  certainly  ns  can  arise  from  the  laws  of  the  phyvof 
creatiao. 

It  ii  in  vain  to  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  this  conclnriai' 
by  the  hypothesis,  that  the  election  or  rejirobatioD  of  Jtccfc 
or  of  Esau,  recorded  only  the  national  irileresis  and  pi-cro*!' 
tives  of  the  people  respectively  descendcil  from  these  pjlrt 
archs.  For  in  the  election  of  a  Dation  to  temporal  or  to  sp>> 
ritbal  privileges,  are  there  not  innumerable  moral  results  io^ 
mately  involved  in  the  act  ?  In  the  preference  given  to  Jf 
cob,  was  it  not  the  election  of  the  whole  ancient  church  to 
mercies,  privileges,  graces,  resting  only  tii  tlic  gift  of  Hef 
ven,  with  all  the  sanctifying  consequenceB  growing  out  of 
them  Io  great  numbers  io  that  choseo  nation  ? 

If  then  the  preordination  of  events  ia  established  by  At 
clearest  decisions  of  the  holy  acriptnres,  as  it  has  airttif 
been  shown  to  be,  by  the  plainest  conrluaions  of  reason,  and* 
io  that  point  which  has  been  thought  to  form  the  principal  ob- 
jection against  the  doctrine,  we  see,  in  this  consequence,  one 
of  the  elrungcBt  arguments  for  the  universality  of  the  divi* 
decrees. 
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ThecoDcluBioo,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  some  spe« 
cious  reasonings,  an  explicit  answer  to  which  will  serve  to 
add  strength  to  the  general  argument.  They  arise  chiefly 
from  moral  considerations.  For  th^  government  of  the  na- 
tiiFsl  world  is  resigned  by  these  writers,  without  controver- 
sy, to  the  dominion  of  fixed,  necessary,  and  immutable  laws. 
The  doctrine  of  preordination,  they  aflirm,  stands  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  moral  liberty  of  man ;  and  to  the  essen- 
tial benignity  of  the  divine  natujre.<^Of  each  let  us  take  a 
Tcry  brief  review. 

The  former  inference  evidently  springs  out  of  those  false 
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Bietapbysics  which  confound  the  voluntary  and  moral  action 
of  the  mind,  with  the  physical  and  mechanical  laws  of  body. 
A  confusion  which  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  com* 
error  of  recurring,  in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the 
^y  to  analogies  and  illustrations  borrowed  from  the  other ; 
as  if  the  suasion  of  motive  bore  a  perfect  analogy  to  the  im* 
pubive  force  of  matter,  which  is  always  followed  by  a  ne- 
ceaaary  eflfect,  that  can  be  calculated  with  mathematical  pre- 
ciaion,  when  the  acting  force  is  known,  and  the  direction 
gpven  in  which  it  is  impressed.  For  the  influence  of  motive, 
OD  the  other  hand,  no  sure  and  general  measure  can  be  form* 
•d.  Its  power  of  excitement  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
motive  aa  relative  to  the  character  and  temperament  of  the 
individual,  varied  as  it  may  be  by  education,  custom,  the 
influemw  of  general  opinion,  and  innumerable  circumstances 
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which  are  reducible  to  no  certaia  rule.  Where  neceMily 
acts  there  is  no  room  for  deliberatioo  aod  choice  ;  but  where 
the  influence  of  suasion  only  operates,  addressed  to  the  omh 
ral'priociples  of  our  nature,  we  are  conscious  of  a  power  with- 
in ourselves  of  voluntarily  comparing  and  balancing  motivet, 
and,  according  to  our  pleasure,  yielding  to  one  or  another. 

If  we  attend  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  uninfla- 
enced  by  any  theory,  we  perceive  a  total  difi*eretoce  in  their' 
nature  and  action  respectively,  between  matter  and  mind. 
In  the  moral  actions  of  the  latter,  especially,  except  when 
under  the  control  of  some  pernicious  habit,  which  has  be- 
come inveterately  Gxed,  we  are  conscious  of  perfect  liberty. 
A  sensation  which  may  be  clearly  understood  by  every  per- 
soh  who  distinctly  reflects  upon  himself,  and  analyzes  the  ac* 
tionsof  his  mind,  but  is' difficult  to  be  defined  on  account  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ideas.  And  on  these  subjects,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  our  own  sensations  form  the  only  proper  testa 
of  truth  and  nature. 

In  the  strongest  excitement  to  act,  for  example,  we  are 
sensible  of  the  power  of  resistance,  and  of  being  able,  at  any 
moment,  to  arrest  the  action,  though  not  always,  and  imnoe- 
diately  of  a  power  to  act  in  a  contrary  direction ;  for  this 
may  depend  on  education,  and  the  moral  and  religious  cuiti* 
vationof  the  mind.  This  liberty  in  acting,  however,  such 
are  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  perfectly  consistent 
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irith  fhe  most  absolute  ctriainty  in  the  event,  which,  indeed, 

it   (he  onljr  foundation  of  foreknowledge  in  God  himself. 

And  in  the  Divine  Mind,  foreknowledge  and  preordination 

are  the  same ;  for  it  rests  on  the  certain  laws  which  he  has 

ordamed  for  all  being,  in  both  the  great  departments  of  the 

universe.     Therefore,  are  they  often  promiscuously  used  in 

the  sacred  scriptures.     To  illustrate  these  reflections  by  an 

hamUe  example  drawn  from  our  own  experience      Even 

with  onr  imperfect  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  the  usual 

relations  which  subsi^at  between  motive  and  conduct,  how  of* 

ten  can  we  predict  with  assurance  the  tenor  of  a  man's  ac* 

Cions,  m  given  circumstances,  and  frame  upon  tiicdi  our  own 

plans,  without  any  hazard  of  mistake  ?  How  often  may  a  pa* 

rest  who  has  long  observed  the  influence  of  his  instructions 

upon  a  child,  predict,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  at  the  same 

time,  without  the  smallest  appreben^tioo  of  the  existence  of 

any  necessary  influence  in  tlie  case,  the  act  of  his  son  in  any 

<Iefinite  situation?  If  the  human  intellect  can  proceeci  *.\ith 

safety  thus  far,  cannot  the  ail  creating  and  omniscijnt  Ponc^r^ 

who  11  fully  possessed  of  the  ciiaracters,  teinperument,  incli- 

nalions,  habitudes,  and  the  ten  thousand  minute  views  and 

interests  which  go  to  influence  the  actions  of  ini)i\i(!uals, 

foreknow,  and,  therefore,  if  he  pleane  ordain  and  decrne  fhe 

part  which  each  fehall  bear  in  the  most  complicated   inoial 

lystem,  and  in  the  whole  drama  of  life,  without  the  smallest 

infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  mind  in  her  volitions  7 

34 


Tbc  pbilosopliera  and  dirioes  ofliie  oeceuarian  tcIiaaLi 
wbo  conruiinil  moral  nith  physical  action,  Bce  inGoile  dJn 
culliea  in  reconciling  tbc  crrleiin  influence  of  inolive  vitli  ll 
fretdom  of  volilian  :  on  tbe  olhcr  kanil,  Ihey  Gnd  eqinj  dit, 
ficiilljr  in  conceiiing  tlie  certainly  of  erenis,  if,  at  (he  c 
lime,  (bosc  events  are  to  depend  on  Ihe  will  of  free  aget^ 
Embarrassed  by  (he  contending  diScuIliee,  (hey  have  do 
termined,  againat  all  experience,  to  mainlaio  Iha[  moral  cailM 
act  irilh  Ihe  same  kind  of  absolute  and  irreiiatible  h 
ty  38  physical-  Many  Kriters  have  erred  as  fjr  on  tbe  op- 
posite extreme  ;  and,  for  Ihe  sake  of  pre^ierviiig  tbe  libtrij 
of  man,  have  (bought  it  requisite  utierly  to  deny  ihe  ctrlmtf 
tjjof  eveni?,  depending,  in  any  degree,  on  the  purposes 
free  minds.  Freedom,  in  llieir  opinion,  implies  abnloK 
contingency  in  its  eflTects.  Theologians,  as  well  as  phQaN< 
phers  of  this  class,  are  absurd  enough  to  deny  prescience,  4 
well  as  preordination.  The  connexion  of  motive  with  ccf 
lainfv,  so  as,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  lo  exclude  necfssilu,  and,  oi 
the  other,  cantingertry,  is  a  subject  of  feeling.  And,  !»• 
man  who  i>  capable  of  observing  Ihe  motions  of  his  o« 
mind,  the  perceptions  irbiclt  this  feeling  affords  are  as  t\tt, 
SB  any  principles  of  science.  Science  rests  on  no  otlWf 
foundalion,  for  ils  axioms,  than  internal  feeling  or  sensaliM} 
which  are  therefore  justly  denominated  its  first  irvita,      i 

■i 

On  (his  subject  we  distinctly  perceive  the  following  fict^ 
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charactery  poagess  a  perceptible  influeDce  oo  action— that  thia 

■ifluence,  in  most  iostancei  at  least,  is  not  irresistible ;  but 

that,  in  acting,  we  are  perfectly  free ;  and  this  sensation  ia 

Bot  a  delusive  feeling,  but  carries  with  it  complete  conviction 

of  its  truth,  which  ought  never  to  be  overthrown  by  anj 

liypothetical  speculation.    Yet  such  connexion  between  mo« 

^ves  and  actions  exists,  according  to  the  states  and  charac- 

ton  of  men,  that,  where  these,  in  all  their  relations  and  cir* 

conutanccs  are  completely  known,  certainty  accompanies 

ooral  as  well  as  natural  causes  and  effects.     By  the  Al- 

nighty  and  Omniscient  Creator,  then,  all  the  thoughts  and 

Burposes  of  mankind,  all  the  circumstances  and  motives 

which  can  in  any  way  influence  their  actions,  were,  from 

eternity  most  distinctly  knoirn.     Yet  his  foreknowledge  does, 

'  in  DO  way,  necessitate  the  events  connected  with  if,  although 

it  proves  his  preordination  ;  that  is,  their  certain  existence, 

iccording  to,  and  resulting  from  the  order  of  nature,  whether 

physical  or  moral,  established  by  him. 

That  the  moral  liberty  of  man  and  the  preordination  of 
^,  do  not  militate  against  one  another,  is  susceptible  of 
^koioQgtration  even  on  the  principles  of  those  who  most 
ttreouously  oppose  our  doctrine.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the 
^t  of  the  argument,  the  present  state  of  human  nature  to  be 
*  >tate  of  moral  liberty,  as  perfect  as  the  greatest  enemies  of 
A^iac  preordination  can  imagine ;  suppose  that  there  is  no 
Pftordination  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  but  that  all  Ikvck^g^ 
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happen  willioiil  0117  pitrpone,  on  the  part  of  ibe  Ctetiot, 
jcl  must  llicsc  philosupliera  cocfess  lliat  they  lake  plare  'mi 
certain  train  of  causes  ani!  effects;  or  if,  nilh  Mr.  Ilutu^ 
they  expunge  from  Iho  vocabularjr  of  nature  the  name  d 
canse,  itad  otily  saj'  thai  all  Ihingn  happen  in  a  certain  (h? 
teniiinale  concalenalion  of  preceJing  aod  cnnbequent  cvcnti; 
anp)io»e,  fnriber,  thia  train  of  cansesi,  or  auccesBion  of  erenlli 
acrompanicd  with  the  cxialing  alate  of  virtue  and  of  Tk(| . 
and  th;it  it    could  by  any  means  be  foreseen  by  tbe  WiMl 
Minil,  llien  merely  creating  those  powers  of  nalure,  and  » 
labli-<hing  those  relatiuiis  of  thing!',  ivhich  in  Ibeir  ordioar^  | 
course,  and  by  their  niulual  aclioi],  should  pioducG  precudy  | 
the  sdine  moral  condilion  of  (he  woild,  ought  not  to  beew  < 
sidered  ai  adlijecling  the  whole  to  Ihe  laws  of  mecimoioi 
DCcc»siCy.     And,  1  add,  that  crealrng  them  nilh  design  tW 
Ihia  natural  succession  should  take  place — ihaf  effects,  jtf 
as  we  see  ihem  exist,  should  arise  out  of  the  eslabiished (P 
der  of  Ihe  universe,  this  desi;;n,  and  this  order  irould  cot  sitf* 
ly  constitute  a  syslem  of  fatality. 

If,  then,  freedom  of  mnral  action  can,  by  any  possibilllji 
exist  in  the  ralional  system — if  all  things,  even  the  DeilJ 
himself,  Ik  not  subjected  lo  an  inflexible  fate,  if  has  beenrto- 
dered  evident,  I  presume,  that  the  moat  universal  preorfr- 
iielion  may  be  consistent  with  the  most  cornplele  liberty  <■ 
the  mind  in  all  her  actions.  The  objection,  therefore,  which 
biB  been  joet  ttited,  b  fhtte,  ^^^g^d^ree,  and  srgnetli 
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hCMnaitlcratei  or  moit  prejudiced  disregard  of  the  genuiof 
bracture  uid  operatioDa  of  our  moral  nature. 

>V   MISBRT    AJKD   VICE,   AS.  OBJECTS   OF    THE    DIVIMB   DS- 

CREBS. 

fvThe  existence  of  vice  and  misery  in  the  works  of  God, 

if  esteemed  by  those  irbo  deny  the  divine  preordination  of 

iB  events,  to  form  an  insuperable  objection,  equally  with  the 

hmer,  against  the  admission  of  the  doctrine,  involving,  as 

l|ey  conceive  it  does,  the  deepest  imputation  on  his  good- 

aess  and  his  holiness.     Small  reflection,  it  should  seem, 

Visuld  be  requisite  io  demonstrate,  that  a  cavil  of  this  kind 

^Mild  never  be  resorted  to,  where  the  subject  had  been  duly 

coosidered.     The  very  existence  of  these  evils  forms  an 

irrefutable  answer  to  the  objection ;  or  we  must  embrace  a 

jdadple  most  unworthy  the  divine  wisdom  and  power.     I 

hve  no  hesitation  to  admit  that  their  existence,  by  whatever 

Beans  they  were  introduced,  or  for  whatever  end  they  were 

permitted,  entered  originally  into  the  designs  of  heaven,  for 

^  administration  of  this  world.     Their  being  is  as  great  a 

Ajstery  to  reason  as  their  being  ordained.  To  say  that  they 

we  been  merely  permiHedf  without  any  interference,  or 

concern  of  Almighty  Ood  in  the  actions  of  men,  is  only  at^ 

tempting,  by  the  illusion  of  a  word,  to  throw  the  difficulty 

oat  of  sight,  not  to  solve  it.     If  be  has  permifted  the  intro- 

^tion  of  evil,  has  it  not  arisen  «ut  of  the  coosUluUou  o(V)a 
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□trn  work  f  or  in  other  irordi)  had  it*  birth  in  IhoM  vo] 
laws  of  our  physical  and  moral  nature  which  be  has  es(abli4 
eil  in  the  universal  system  of  things?  Let  the  rriends  of  ibi 
phraseology  reconcile  the  event  to  the  divine  perfectioin,  uj 
the  friends  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  prcordinafioB  *tUb 
able,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  demonstrate  the  coDiisleocyi 
these  perfections,  with  the  decree  hy  which  sin  freely  tv4 
through  the  perverted  will  of  the  creature,  and  ila  ptmUtoRi 
necessarily  follows.  That  this  may  be  accomplished  witiiM 
any  infringement  on  Ihe  rational  liberty  of  the  mind,  our  owt 
experience  sufficiently  attests.  If  it  be  esteemed  more  ditt 
cult  to  reconcile  the  misery  and  guilt  of  our  nature  wilfa  A 
benignant  perfections  of  the  Deity,  this  difficulty  is  a(  leu 
equal  on  ail  systems. 

In  examining  the  principles  of  Natnral  Religion,  f  e4 
already  endeaTonred  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of  God  mil 
e:£isIeoce  of  the  manifold  evils  of  human  life,  either  as  MP 
rectors  of  its  errors,  and  assistants  towards  regaining  its  off 
ginal  perfection,  or  laying  the  foundation,  ullimatciy  for 
social  and  intellectual  improvement  and  happiness.  Boih 
after,  I  shall  contemplate  them  in  the  light  of  revelation)  and 
shew  how  the  inlinile  benignity  and  wisdom  of  the  EteroiJ  i 
justified  and  illustrated  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  all  (he  mii^ 
ries  which  have  overwhelmed  ihh  his  greatest  and  best  vati- 
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OF  THE  OBJECTS,    THE  ORDER,  AND   THE  CHARACTERS  OF 

THE  DIVINE  DECREES. 

Id  the  elucidation  of  the  general  subject  of  the  decrees, 
several  important  questions  have  been  offered  to  our  consid* 
eration  bj  theological  writers  of  different  sects,  which  merit 
Mr  atCentive  reflection*  Thej  respect  chiefly,  the  objects 
of  the  decrees-— the  order  in  which  thej  have  been  arranged 
-rthe  characters  ascribed  to  them  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  decrees  and  purposes  of  God  our 
Creator  are  strictly  the  universe  of  things,  with  all  their  con- 
fitiona  and  changes ;  and  in  moral  agents  particularly,  their 
thoughts,  affections,  and  their  whole  conduct ;  the  advan- 
tsges  and  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  their  virtues  and 
their  vices.  From  eternity,  these  were  all  in  the  purview  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  and,  in  time,  embraced  within  the  designs, 
and  subjected  to  the  order  of  his  providmc€f  which  is  only 
tba  operation  of  the  Supreme  Creator  in  the  execution  of  bis 
eternal  purposes. 

S.  The  greater  part  of  those  writers  who  are  friendly  io 
the  system  of  divine  decrees,  afraid,  at  the  same  time,  of  seem- 
log  to  detract  from  the  holiness  of  God,  have,  in  order  to 
(his  impious  consequence,  thought  it  useful  io  conceive. 


However,  for  arranging  tijcni,  lal>o'jrs  undo 
defect ;  that  of  seeming  to  represent  a  sue 
vine  Mind,  similar  to  irhat  must  necessaril 
designs  and  plans  of  men.    In  the  purpose 
be  no  succession.    The  entire  system  of  i 
cbangesi  is  at  once  present  to  iiis  vieir,  ai 
giving  ffaem  existence  is  one  act,  and  co  et 
ing.  He  sees  the  end  in  the  means,  and  the 
So  that  anj  order  applied  to  his  eternal  cc 
error  in  our  own  conceptions.  An  order,  inc 
aerved  in  their  execution.  And  this  perhaps 
been  attempted  to  be  marked  in  this  exprc; 
thors  of  the  various  systems,  though  by  som 
language,  transferred  to  the  decrees  themselvc 
nical  phraseology,  hoirever,  has  been  adopte 
nent  divines  of  diflTerent  sentiments,  and  moc 
to  their  respective  systems,  in  order  to  obvia 
difficulties  arisine  out  of  t»»*  5-#— J 
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each,  with  aa  much  precision  ai  luch  a  compendioos  system 
^wflladoiie. 

1.  The  followers  of  Socinus  deny  the  decrees  of  God  as 

4kej  imply,  ultimately,  any  eternal  purpose  of  illustrating  the 

B^y  of  his  mercy,  or  his  justice,  in  the  salvation,  or  the  con- 

lisBiosftion  of  men.     Their  general  principle  upon  this  sub- 

^sct  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  Bummary — The  6u- 

e  Creator  decreeing,  from  the  beginning,  to  form  man  a 

agent,  capable  equally  of  virtue,  or  of  vice,  determined 

commit  him  solely  to  the  direction  of  his  own  powers,  sub- 

{pct  only  to  thoBc  rewards  of  virtue,  or  chatitisements  of  vice, 

Ikhich  naturally  arise  out  of  the  regular  and  6xed  course  of 

providence.     The  penalties,  or  remunerations,  of  the 

or  of  the  other,  are,  according  to  their  ideas,  those  only 

"^lich  are  rannpd  by  the.  wifidnm»  nr  folly,  the  discretion  or 

'faprovidence  of  men  themaelves.     But  iu  this,  and  in  all 

ttings  else,  the  ordination  and  immediate  agency  of  God  in 

gmng  effect  to  his  own  laws  in  the  system  of  nature,  are,  in 

a  great  measure,  overlooked,  and  left,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

sqaally  out  of  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  minds  of 

fkar  disciples. 

Bat  they  object,  especially,  against  considering  either  the 
Ul  or  the  recovery  of  mankind,  as  forming  any  object  of  the 
divine  decrees,  farther  than  the  general  purpose  of  sending 
*  prophet  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  world.     As  men, 
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however,  are  free  ageola,  their  virtue,  or  iheit  vice,  Uieir  |i; 
ous  use,  o,"  (beir  unholy  rejection  uf  his  revelaliofii  cuM 
properly  he  regarded,  even  as  subjccla  of  foreknowledge,  ns 
Blill  less  of  any  divine  decree.  The  general  purpose,  thsf- 
forc,  of  (tic  Elerna),  to  pimlsb  or  rewaid  Ihem,  accordii^lt 
Ibeir  descrla,  is  auepeoded  solely  od  the  actual  exiiteocck b 
time,  of  the  coutingeut  facta  whioh  coniililute  their  meril^ 
demerit.  This  system  appears  in  a  worse  form  io  auBy 
itR  recent  disciples  than  it  did  in  the  founder  of  the 
it  has  been  embcaced  by  a  great  portion  of  Ihem,  U 
hardly  be  regarded  h  any  other  ligbt  than  as  a  oiodified  iW 
ory  of  Natural  Religion. 


"J 

it^ 


2.  The  ArminianB  admitttDg,  in  general  terms,  the  decny 
of  God,  study  to  arrange  them  in  Euch  order  as  shall  he  tiHri 
favo:irabIc  to  their  peculiar  svatcffl,  Gxiog  a  few  pruiqfil 
points  of  christisD  doclrtne,  bul  ouiilling,  at  every  atepil 
their  progress,  some  portion  of  the  entire  chain  which  at 
neclH  the  beginning  with  the  end.  The  ouUineB  of  their  llw> 
ory  may  be  traced  out  io  the  following  projioEilions.-^^o^ 
in  his  irije  decrees,  origiually  delermiited  to  create  muil 
perfect  innocence,  but  fallible — foreseeing  his  fall,  but  vllt 
out  any  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment  in  tbei 
decree  or  to  that  trabi  of  seductions  which  led  to  the  fitil 
cataairophc. — The  next  object  of  the  decree,  was,  coiisiiifl* 
ing  man  as  fallen,  to  send  a  Saviour  into  the  world  aa  lie 
j^^Bsdiuta  of  hia  reatontion  aad  recover/ — for  this  purpoie,  ^ 


determined  to  impart  to  a!l  men  S!]fBcient  grace,  if  properly 
improved,  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and  to  assist 
the  penitent  to  fulfil  all  rigliteousness  ;  but  without  clearly 
marking  the  distinction  between,  what  is  called  sufficient 
gracei  and  that  which  is  effectual ;  or  rather  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  them,  except  the  superior  means,  and  op- 
portanities  enjoyed  by  one  above  another — finally,  it  was 
decreed,  that  those  who  improve  their  means  and  opportuni- 
ties to  sincere  repentance,  shall  be  brought  to  eternal  salva- 
tioD,  whereas  those  who  wilfully  continue  in  their  sins,  shall 
be  consigned  to  just  perdition.  But  here  those  innumerable 
open,  or  secret,  and  often  indiscernible  causes  which  con- 
dnce,  in  different  minds,  to  sincere  repentance,  arc  wholly 
left  ont  of  the  purview  of  the  decree.  And  in  all  the  system 
of  these  good  men,  neither  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  repent- 
ance of  any  of  his  posterity,  nor,  in  one  word,  any  act  of  a 
iree  agent,  is  admitted  to  be  a  proper  object  of  divine  de- 
cree. 

Here  we  see  only  a  few  points  fixed  in  the  purposes  of 
Rmreii ;  and,  in  the  wide  intervals  between  them,  which 
enbrace  the  greater  portion  of  human  |ife,  we  see  not  the 
ttfioos  of  the  mind,  and  the  immense  circumference  of  mo« 
tires,  occasions,  and  means  which  are  combined  for  the  pro- 
daction  of  any  event,  and  particularly,  for  bringing  the  sin* 
Qer  to  repentance,  at  all  contemplated  in  the  decrees  of  God. 


By  the  language  employed  by  the  writers  of  Ihti  clau  ibM 
causes  seem  to  be  Ifarown  entirely  nithout  the  coDtrvl  of  to 
proviilence. 

The  creation  of  man  in  innocence,  ia  Die  (irst  point  Oud 
in  this  system.  Afterwards  ne  find  notb'tng  in  which  At 
Blute  of  human  nature,  and  the  gcnernl  plan  of  redemption  it 
concerned,  before  the  promise  of  the  Saviour.  The  ftU| 
and  all  the  great  events  on  which  the  present  moral  fond^ 
lion  of  the  world  depends,  enter  iiol,  in  (heir  ^  iew,  for  asq 
place  in  the  divine  counsels  ;  because  soy  decree  on  tboH 
Bubjecfs,  would  involve  the  volimlary  aclions  of  men. — Codd 
then,  let  me  ask ;  could  the  loss  of  human  innocence,  ui 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  human  race  be  am  enat 
that  mighl,  or  might  not  have  come  to  pass,  having  no  fotmdi' 
lion  of  certainly  in  the  constitution  of  things,  but  Ihrawabf 
the  principles  of  these  writers,  among  the  mass  of  dooblU  \ 
actions,  or  the  caprices  of  accident  ?  Or  couM  the  On-  I 
siscient  have  foreseen  the  transgression  of  man,  without  Uk 
foreknowledge  of  all  the  means  which  led  to  the  uohtffj 
event,  and  by  which  it  was  effected  f  Could  those  meai)i  bin 
existed  by  chance?  or  have  Ihey  not  arisen  in  the  nalanl 
operation  of  the  laws  ealabliihed  by  God  himself  ia  the  OM- 
bI  world  7  And  must  not  all  lliese  events,  even  to  the  iW 
tilest  circumstances  allendtng  them,  have  been  in  Ihepo^ 
view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  the  original  constitultoa  of  Ibin^- 


iiAad  what  finrtfaer  can  be  intended  in  the  decreet  of  Ood,  by 
warmett  finenda  of  thia  phraseology  ? 


Afanigiity  Ood,  in  aending  a  Saviour,  has  further  gra- 
ft  ciooaly  decreed,  according  to  their  ay  stem,  to  impart  to  all 
InMMD  grace  aufBcient,  if  wisely  improved,  for  all  the  purposes 
Igff  repentance  and  new  obedience;  but  the  improvement  of 

t  grace,  they  add,  forms  no  object  of  the  decree,  but  is 
joed  simply  and  entirely  to  the  will  of  man  himself. — 
KSot  these  principles  will  naturally  fall  to  be  more  particular- 
JLJiljr  considered,  hereafler,  in  treating  of  the  Covenant  of 
lu&race. 

k 

3ii<    3.  Calvinists,  on  this  subject,  are  thrown  mto  two  great 

•,-  rdivisiopft  of  Supralapsarians,  and  Sublapsarians,  taking  their 

1  ^kaominations  from  that  point  on  which  they  are  found  prin- 

^Lidpaiy  to  differ.     The  latter,  although  they  do  not  hesitate 

•uto  apply  the  decrees  of  God  universally  to  the  present  states 

'  littd  actions  of  men,  whether  good,  or  bad,  yet,  like  the  Ar- 

-  ,iDimans,  study  to  exclude  the  Fall  from  the  counsek,  and 

'  purposes  of  Jehovah,  and  commence  their  decretal  system, 

^  only  aHer  man  has  already  become  mortal,  and  involved  in 

w.     Before  that  period,  their  language,  at  least,  appears  to 

represent  the  Deity,  the  benignant  parent  of  the  universe,  in 

a  kind  of  inactive  state,  waiting  till  man  himself,  by  his  own 

independent  and  sinful  act,  fix  the  unhappy  deslinies  of  bis 

race.    The  cautious  timidity  with  which  these  writers  a^;- 
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pioacb  lhi>  subject,  betrajs  their  secret  appr^eouon  Hat 
the  decrees  of  Ooi],  to  wbicb,  on  other  occasions,  Ibe^  fpM- 
)y  appeal,  have,  in  (he  pr<.>duclioQ  of  Bin,  Rome  sinister  iafb- 
ciice  on  the  mora)  liberty  of  man.  If  Iheie  apprebensioa 
were  irell  fouDiled,  they  Oitglit  (o  abandon  Ibeir  syBlem  il- 
together.  They  do  not  appear  to  reflect  that  the  fretdm 
of  the  moral  agent  is  no  more  impaired  by  the  fall  of  the  UD> 
ner,  than  by  the  regeneration  of  the  believer ;  which  tuli 
hoKcver,  Ihey  atrenuouJy  icaintain to  bean  objecl  of  divioKi 
decree.  The  one  is  ilcs  'ending  from  a  slale  of  innocence, 
into  a  Elate  of  sin,  the  other  ts  precisely  the  reverse,  relom- 
ing  from  ein  to  holioesa.  The  latter  easily  coujporls  wili 
their  general  theory ;  from  the  former  Ihey  inconsislenlly 
Bfarinfc,  aa  revoltiog  their  moral  feelings.  Their  view  of  tbc 
decrees  applies  lo  uiaalund  only  since  the  Fall ;  and  is  confix 
cd,  almost  solely,  to  those  who  are  chosen,  out  of  the  mui 
of  the  human  race,  to  eternal  life ;  the  rest  being  left  lo  ftt- 
lib  in  the  corruption  of  their  natural  state. — In  all  other  pud 
of  their  scheme  it  coincides  wilti  (bat  of  their  StiprahjpMR-. 
an  brethren.  ^ 

On  Ibid  subject,  nhicli  has  been  rendered  difGcull,  printi- 
pally  by  an  unguarded,  and  perhaps  by  an  inadequately  de- 
fined use  of  the  term  decree;  for  it  is  merely  the  will  of  Oh 
operating  in  the  lana  of  nature  (o  the  accomplishment  of  tlw 
proper  ends,  whether  ia  the  natural  or  mora]  world,  the  Sn- 


pralapsariaDB  hold,  at  least,  the  most  coDsistent  langaage.  lu 
the  order  of  the  decress,  they  argue  that  the  end  proposed  to 
be  attained  must,  as  in  every  wise  system,  have  had  the  pri- 
ority in  the  contemplation  of  its  author.  After  that  the  means 
conducing  to  its  accomplishment  will,  with  propriety  follow. 
These  principles  may  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  outline 
of  this  scheme  which  is  exhibited  in  the  following  series  of 
propositions.— Almighty  God  havmg  purposed  in  the  ecou- 
omy  of  this  world,  to  illustrate  the  union  of  his  mercy,  and 
Ua  justice,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  to  display  the 
glory  of  his  Sun,  decreed  to  create  man  holy,  but  free— and 
in  the  progrebs  of  his  ultimate  di^Aign^  he  decreed  the  fail  of 
our  first  parents ;  that  is,  that  the  state  in  which  they  should 
be  placed,^and  the  whole  combination  ofuiotives  operating  on 
the  natural  principles  of  action,  should  most  freely  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  event,  so  distressing  in  itself,  but 
so  necesrsary  to  the  illustration  of  the  glory  of  his  grace — he 
decreed  m  consequence,  to  send  the  Saviour,  with  whom  he 
deposited  the  whole  economy  of  this  merciful  dispensation, 
placing  it  under  his  immediate  administration.  He  decreed, 
moreover,  the  salvation  of  a  chosen  number  of  the  human 
race,  preparing  those  means  which  would  certainly  lead,  nn* 
der  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
gracious  purpose ;  leaving  in  the  same  act,  those  who  should 
be  disobedient  and  unholy,  to  the  guilt  and  uifelicity  of  theur 
natural  state.  The  intention  of  the  divines  who  employ  this 
I^guage,  is  simply  to  assert  the  universal  agency  of  God,  in 


hoili  )be  moral  tnd  {Ayslcal  if  stems  of  Dututc  i  at  Ibe  mm 
time,  to  preserve  eulire  the  freedom  o(  >he  liumui  iniid,  MJ. 
to  free  Aloiighty  God,  most  fiolj-,  jusi,  anil  gonit.  m  Ik 
blasphemous  imputation  of  beins  (he  auliwr  oC  bid.  — 

■4 

Are  not  (lie  universal  laws  ofRalurc  to  ordained  u  toi^ 
taia,  by  ifacir  nalural  operalioo,  every  end  for  which  tlNt^ 
,  were  evlilenlly  tlesigiied  by  (be  Creator .'  It  is  lh«  in^i^ 
of  a  SupralapHarian — Can  any  event  spring  iuto  tSMttam^ 
but  in  exact  conformity  with  those  laws,  the  nature  and  Ihe 
ends  of  which  have  been  designed  by  God  ?  Adrnilting  tlui 
COQcluainn,  nhal  are  dcnomiD&tnl  bin  decrees  can  be  IlothlO( 
more  than  the  development  of  Ibe  laws  of  nature  both  loaal 
and  physical,  according  to  his  will,  and  to  the  coostitutioo  (i 
the  agent,  and  the  subject  of  their  action ;  free  ^here  moii^ 
and  accountability  are  concemed ;  necessary  where  the  IB^ 
Icriality  of  the  subject  requitea  it — and  certain  la  all.  fx 
to  an  omniscient  Being,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  (be 
nature  and  influence  of  every  motive,  its  combination,  andcQ- 
acfion,  wtib  all  other  means,  and  with  the  peculiar  tempen- 
ment  of  each  individual  a<;enl,  moral  effects  arn  as  certuDfill 
ibeir  order,  as  the  results  of  any  physical  causes  nhateTtf. 
Apply  these  refiections  to  the  fall ;  though  it  has  taken  place 
in  conformity  with  the  divine  decree,  it  was  as  much  the  Dree 
eBect  of  motive  on  an  iotelligeut  being  capable  ofbeingsffif- 
ed  by  his  apetiles  and  passions,  as  any  of  the  ordinary  ic- 
tioDS  of  bwnui  life     Itistrue,  the  agency  of  the  serpent  >* 
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repreMDted  as  the  medium  through  which  the  fatal  choice 
was  produced*  But  aa  no  miraculoai  power  ia  alleged  in  the 
case,  it  waa  entire!  j  effected  by  the  aoasion  of  motives  freely 
addressed  to  the  natural  and  yet  aacwmipted  principles  of 
tbe  soul.  If,  then,  we  can  suppose  circumstances  to  exist, 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  dispositions,  still  innocent  of 
hmnan  nature,  with  the  temptations,  addressed  to  them, 
wUeh,  by  their  free  and  natural  action,  would  be  followed  by 
a  dereHction  of  duty,  would  the  will  of  God  giving  existence 
to  Aeae  circumstances,  in  conformity  to  his  ultimate  designs, 
call  it  dter€§,  or  by  whatever  less  offensive  name  you  please, 
inqioae  any  fatal  necessity  upon  the  act,  or  render  the  divine 
i^eocy  in  the  existence  of  those  circumstances,  in  the  smal- 
lest degree  more  arbitrary  or  unjust,  than  their  existence  by 
asj  other  cause  ?  This  justification  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bopralapsarian,  who  takes  it  as  an  acknowledged  (act,  that 
ftb  decrees  of  God  embrace  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
TSite,  appears  perfectly  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the 
aomideat  reason. 

If  his  antagonists  demand,  do  not  these,  ideas  impute  the 

rin  of  man  to  his  Creator,  as  being,  if  mot  immediately,  yet 

dtinately  and  indirectly  its  author?  He  confidently  replies, 

not  more  than  those  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  our 

morJd  lil>erty.     For  it  has  formerly  been  shewn,  that  we  al- 

waya  act  with  the  most  perfect  consciousness  of  freedom  in 

erevy  choice;  and  the  most  entire  control  over  our  own  ac^ 

36 
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lioili.    If  again  ibty  deihand,  does  not  tbit  language  eiftSiit 
a  hard  and  cruel  representation  of  the  Supreme  Btiog  ?  h^ 
firanklj  answers,  not  more  than  the  prineiples  of  those  who  ad- 
mit ,  that  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Being,  who  created 
all  thmgs,  must  hare  foreseen,  yet  permitted  the  erll  wUch 
he  could  have  prevented,  and  formed  a  system  out  of  whkft 
it  would,  freely  indeed,  but  nifaUibly  spring ;  nay,  which  wai 
necessacy  to  accomplish  the  ultimate  designs  of  his  goodiMH 
and  mercy.     If  he  is  farther  pressed  with  the  diflkdff  *«f 
accounting  for  the  fiict,  that  a  wise  and  benevolent  IMHtf 
should  give  existence  to  a  world  subject,  by  his  decrae^lo 
sin  and  its  consequent  miseries,  though  intended,  ultiinsMyy 
as  a  conspicuous  theatre  of  his  benignity ;— he  calmly  reata 
upon  the  justness  of  this  principle,  that,  what  might  or  ni%ht 
not  have  been  done  by  God  infinitely  powerful  and  wise^  h 
not  within  the  range  of  human  intellect  to  decide.     With  adb- 
mission  therefore,  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  he  resolves  the 
whole  into  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  unsearchabU  coMMri 
of  Heaven ;  comprising  designs,  and  ends,  and  means,  utter- 
ly beyond  the  comprehension  of  minds  so  limited  as  oon. 
And  this  is  a  solution  to  which  every  sect  m  religion,  or  friu- 
losophy,  must  ultimately  have  recourse,  in  their  reasonings 
concerning  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  works  of  God. 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF   TUB  DRCREE8    A8CRIRED   TO   THE^ 

IN  THE  HOLT   SCRIPTURES. 

Some  dislingiushiflg  characfers  of  the  divine  decree^  either 
directly,  or  by  obvious  implicatioDi  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
hoiy  scriptures,  will  contribute  to  elucidate  the  general  sub- 
jecl^  and  assist  in  the  explanation  of  many  important  ques« 
taooa  eomiected  with  thenip  Those  which  chiefly  merit  (he 
attention  of  the  metaphysiciaui  or  the  divine,  are,  their  eter- 
JHty,  their  freedom,  their  sovereignty,  their  wisdom,  thek 
holineis^  their  absoluteness,  and  immutability. 

■ 

1.  That  which  primarily  merits  our  consideration  is  their 
•lemity.  Nothing  which  implies  succession,  or  change,  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  Infinite  Mind ;  so  that  all  his  purposes 
•le  coeternal  with  himself  Therefore  the  apostle  charac- 
teiiiea  his  decree,  as  his  eternal  purpose  ;  and  speaking  of 
beEevers,  he  says,  they  have  been  chosen  in  Christ  before 
tkefoundaiion  of  the  world ;  for  all  is  eternity  which  is  an- 
tecedent to  the  commencement  of  time. 

A  metaphysical,  and  probably  improper  question,  as  cer- 
tunly  it  is  useless,  has  been  rmsed  upon  this  subject  by  a 
Tarn  curiosity — Whether  the  existence  of  the  Sovereign 
Mind  ought  to  be  considered  as  antecedent  to  his  decrees  ? 
Obvious  it  is,  that,  in  contemplating,  or  speaking  of  them» 
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there  must  be  a  precedence  of  order  in  their  arraDgement ; 
but  in  their  existence,  there  can  be  no  prioriry  of  time :  a% 
in  contemplatuig  tlie  enn,  we  regard  tlie  body,  before  tlie 
light  which  issues  from  it,  altiiough,  in  strictness  of  concep- 
tion, tlie  effect  is  simultaneous  with  the  cause.  Perhaps  wt 
maj  say  of  this,  as  of  many  other  metaphysical  questioas  | 
that  it  is  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort  of  the  mind,  and  uselesslj* 
wasting  its  strength,  to  attempt  to  frame  ideas  on  aubjecls. 
that  are  too  fine  and  vibtie  to  be  embraced  by  the  huBan  in- 
tellect.  Every  thing  in  our  ideas,  relating  to  duration,  is  onil- 
ed  with  succession.  Eternity,  in  its  proper  nature,  tran- 
scends the  ingenuity  of  the  mind  to  conceive.  And  disqat> 
sitions  on  questbns  of  such  extreme  subtlety,  generally  indir 
cate  only  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  efibrts  to  apply  the  nar*. 
towness  of  our  understanding  to  subjects  which,  from  their 
nature  must  forever  baflle  its  inquiries.  Subjects  so  aub- 
lime  and  so  far  exalted  above  our  reach,  tend,  in  our  endear* 
ours  to  embrace  them,  only  to  humble  and  overwhelm  Ibft 
aouK  But  as  far  as  our  conceptions  can  comprehend  the 
subject,  we  may  pronounce,  that  the  decrees  of  God,  whick 
are  the  purposes  and  prescriptions  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  are 
coeternal  with  his  existence. 

2.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  decrees  which  we  have 
peraarked,  is  their  freedom.  An  obvioua  consequence  of  the 
perfect  moral  freedom  of  the  Divine  Being  in  all  hia  coon* 
sels ;  which  excludes  the  idea  of  any  necessity  in  lus  acta 
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KMBabling  that  ander  which  the  phyikd  worid  w  held.  It 
i»  declared  in  all  the  aymbols  of  the  orthodox  reformed 
dmrchei,  that  0od,  from  dtmily^  did  masi  wUelyy  most 
jmUgi  0ful  moBi/ndyf  decru  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.^^ 
Tke  odIj  objection  which  baa  been  plausibly  urged  agunst 
ttii  principley  b  that  which  has  been  mainlained  by  the  fa- 
iteaB  Oennan  phiknophef  Leibnita,  in  his  Theodice',  in  so 
atipttior  a  manner,  that  he  may  justly  be  eateemed  the  father 
of  it  Hia  maxim  is,  that  infinite  perfection  implies  necessity 
in  aD  ita  acts.  And  the  Eternal,  being  infinitely  wise  and 
good,  most,  from  the  unchangeable  rectitude  of  hia  nature, 
cfcODiO  00  all  subjects,  only  and  oAGessarily  that  which  is 
beat  The  conclusion  which  he  infers  from  this  principle  is, 
that  the  system  which  God  htfth  created,  and  the  order  of 
flipga,  which  he  halh  established  in  it,  must,  of  all  possible 
he  the  best ;  that  is,  in  its  nature,  order,  and  arrange- 
be  the  most  perfect.  This  doctrine,  on  a  transient 
iaB|iection,  is  captivating  to  a  speculative  mind ;  yet  when 
daaaly  examined,  will  be  seen  to  be  liable  to  unanswerable 
cljoctionB.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are 
ideao  of  good,  and  of  best  antecedent,  in  the  order  of  con- 
ception, to  the  idea  of  God,  and  independent  of  him,  out  of 
which  he  might  make  a  selection,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
in  organising  a  created  system,  as  an  artist  may  select  out  of 
bmn  already  existing,  such  as  may  best  correspond  with  his 
present  designs.  Whereas  nothing  can  exist  without,  or  in- 
dependewt  of  God*    He  formed  the  ideas  of  the  things,  with 
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(he  thiogB  themselves.  Nothing  is  bttUr  or  be$t  ia  nature 
but  as  be  bath  created  it,  and  fixed  its  relations.  lEkaides^ 
these  are  defimte  terms  of  comparison  among  tbiogs,  of  Hm 
same  kind  actually  existing.  But,  with  r^ard  to  plaiMi  poi> 
sible  to  infinite  wisdom,  it  is,  perhapsi  an  error  in  our  concep- 
tions, to  suppose  that  there  is  any  one  which  can  be  ,ffQ«. 
nounced  the  beat.  To  a  finite  subject  it  were  absurd  to  as- 
cribe thw  superlatiFO  quality.  And  if  the  subject  be  infinilay 
must  not  the  possible  combinations  in  an  infinite  systa^  be 
infinite  and  endless  1^ 

I  must  further  obaerTA  on  the  idea  of  the  best  possible  ay^ 
tem,  and  the  necessary  nature  of  the  divine  decrees  whicb, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  has  been  deduced  from  it,  that  it 
is  pressed  with  two  difficulties  which  have  never  yet  beeaa#> 
tisfactorily  resolved ;  in  the  first  place,  the  unreasonableneil 
of  presuming  that  Almighty  God  should  have  exhausted 
himself  in  the  production  of  the  universe,  or  should  ever  ^ 
have  exerted  any  ultimate  eflbrt  of  omnipotence  ;  in  the  next 
place,  the  proximity  of  this  idea  to  the  fate  of  the  Stoica ; 
to  which  certainly  it  is,  in  language  at  leas^  too  nearly  alUec^ 
which  was  maintamed  by  them,  to  be  antecedent,  and  supo> 
rior  to  the  Deity.— The  conclusion,  therefore,  still  remaios, 
that  the  decrees  of  God  are  most  free,  and  that  they  are  not 
cither  arrested  or  controled  by  the  law9  of  necesaily. 

*  WiUiertpooD^s  Lecturts. 
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3.  Their  WiBdom,  and  their  Soyereigntj  in  the  next 
place,  are  usually  joined  together,  by  divines,  in  order  to  limit 
the  conclusions  on  each  side,  which  men  are  prone  rashly 
to  frame  concerning  them.    God,  aa  sovereign  of  the  uni* 
▼erse,  has  the  most  perfect  rif^t  to  ordun  whatever  seemeth 
good  to  him.    And  though  all  his  acts  are  evjsr  most  just  and 
equitable,  yet,  often,  wrapped,  as  they  are,  in  the  profound 
depths  of  his  wisdom,  they  appear,  to  our  feeble  Tision,  to 
be  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness.     His  rights,  as  an  in- 
finite  sovereign,  ought,  at  all  times,  to  command  our  unmur- 
nuviDg  obedience ;  and  our  conviction  that  all  his  commands 
are  finaded  in  equity  and  wisdom,  are  sufficient  to  engage 
our  anbmissive  acquiescence,  although  the  reasons  on  which 
fbej  move,  are  often  concealed  from  our  view.     In  the  whole 
orier  of  nature,  and  of  providence,  what  we  cannot  explain, 
M  reaolve  into  the  sovereignty  of  God.    Not  that  any  or- 
ders or  trrangement  of  his  may  ever  be  esteemed  arbitrary, 
ted  without  reason ;  but,  when  we  cannot  fathom  its  wisdom. 
Ins  antliority,  which  is  only  another  term  by  which  to  ex- 
pieM  his  sovereign  will,  and  his  rightful  dominion,  ought 
tver  to  he  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  obedience  and 
dntj  of  children  to  their  heavenly  Father.     Frequently,  the 
feeUeness  of  the  human  mind  is  called  to  submission  on  this 
pound,  arising  from  innumerable  events  occurring  to  our  ob- 
servation and  experiAice,  which  baffie  reason  to  account  for 
them,  which  elude  conjecture,  and  in  many  instances,  seem 
even  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  divine  goodness  and  justice. 
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In  ererf  event,  it  b  a  eufficient  reason  to  a  pious  man  that  the 
Lord  hath  done  it.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?  There  are  divines  who  extend  much  farther  their 
ideas  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Nothing}  they  say,  is  either 
good  or  wise  in  itselft  but  only  as  it  is  made  so  by  the 
divine  «viU«  Accordii^  to  this  principle  the  tvill  of  God  is 
the  sole  reason  why  one  action  is  superior  in  goodness  and 
excellence,  to  another,  and,  in  one  word,  why  virtue  is  pre* 
ferable  to  vice.  Perhaps  these  writers  have  a  better  meaning 
than,  to  us,  their  terms  seem  to  convey ;  but,  apparently, 
they  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  resolve  the  whole  of  his  perfection  into  paw* 
ir  and  will. 

The  holy  scriptures  are  full  of  the  most  explicit  testimo- 
nies, both  to  the  wisdom  and  sovereignty  of  the  divine  de- 
crees. ^*  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  findingiout !  Even  so,  Father ! 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight !"  But,  with  the  most  po- 
etic and  striking  imagery  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine 
government,  in  the  dominion  of  providence,  represented  in  the 
dose  of  the  book  of  Job.  That  sublime  composition  is  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  best  writers,  to  contain  a  dramatic  ex- 
hibitkmofthe  difficulties  arising  to  reason  from  the  affictions 
of  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  in  the  world* 
After  tfw  fimda  of  Job  had  fVtarit d  themselves  with  vain 
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dtscusaioQS  on  this  embarrassing  subject ;  when  the  Aknigh- 
tj  ift  introduced,  speaking  out  of  the  whirlwind  to  decide  the 
question,  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  wisdom  and  equitjr  of 
Us  proceedings,  he  simplj  disphys  the  majesty  of  his  pow« 
er  in  the  wgrks  of  nature.  The  humiliating  inference  from 
which  was,— your  intellects  are  too  feeble  io  comprehend 
the  wbdom  of  the  principles  on  which  my  government  mores. 
Yain  it  is,  to  attempt  to  unfold  them  to  your  darkened  mmds. 
I  display  before  your  senses  the  majesty  of  my  power,  that 
it  may- arrest  your  cavils  against  my  inscrutable  purposes, 
and  leave  on  your  hearts  the  deep  conviction,  that  all  the 
dispensations  of  the  omnipotent  Jehovah  must  be  equitable 
and  just. 

Submission  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion^ or  the  habitual  acknowledgment  of  this  principle,  in 
aD  the  events  that  befall  ourselves,  is  deeply  humbling  to  the 
ieIf*confidence  of  human  vanity.  The  mind  is  apt  to  revolt 
at  a  doctrine  asserting  even  divine  power  in  a  tone  apparent- 
ly so  arbitrary,  and  at  acts  the  reasons  of  which  lie  far 
above  its  comprehension.  It  is  only  after  repeated  trials  of 
its  own  powers  in  vain  reasonings,  and  abortive  conjectures, 
to  explain  the  ways  of  God,  that,  lost  in  the  complication, 
tad  depth  of  its  inquiries,  it  is  constrained  at  length  to  con- 
Gms  its  impotence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointments  of 
Hbaven,  simply  saying  it  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seem-' 

efli  him  good. — In  its  first  struggles  with  the  ideas  of  the 
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sot  ercigntj,  and  (lie  unsearchable  couDnels  of  God,  it  n 
bles  a  restive  elcet]  cbaffing  and  fietling  falmself  wUh  bv 
tpiril,  before  he  has  learned  (o  jield  lo  the  coiilr«)o 
bit.  But  nhen  he  has  been  trained  to  proceed  aubiHi 
ly  along  hie  prescribed  path,  he  moves  with  ease  and  ill 
fioD  lo  bimaeir,  j^uided  by  thi^  visilom  of  Ihe  nund  01 
rectN  him.  So,  irben  the  christian,  huubted  by  muiy 
less  and  disappoioled  eSbrls,  to  push  his  ioquiricx  oa 
obscure  subjects  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  nunc 
learned,  at  length,  justly  to  ealimale  his  otrn  foict^bl 
ceivea  an  unspeakable  (ran  qui]  lily  of  heart,  in  pious!) 
mitting,  on  all  those  questioDS  which  be  cannot  esph 
the  will  and  the  nisdoiD  of  Almighty  God.  The  diffici 
however,  which  have  embarrassed  this  subject  to  c 
writers,  have  arisen,  chiefly,  from  the  falsity  of  (ha 
coDCeptioDB,  and  improperly  confounding  the  ideas  of 
reignty,  and  otarbilraTy  will.  None  of  (he  acta  (^  tl 
Tine  government  are  ever  arbitrary  in  their  principle,  a 
place  without  the  mosi  perfect  reason  ;  but  the  reaad 
which  Ibey  move  are  often  far  removed  beyond  the  ke 
elade  the  penetration  of  our  minds.  And  this  is  aD  U 
btendetl  by  a  wise  man  in  speaking  of  Ihe  Boyereignty  t 
divine  couoseh. 

From  a  similar  error  in  conception  proceeds  the  ofl 
which  BomC)  otherwise  worthy  and  good  men,  have  con 
ed  agaiaat  the  doctrine  of  divine  preordination  ap[died  t 
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eveiiaatiog  states  of  the  human  race,  as  if  it  implied  that 
■imte  sinners  are  chosen  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  bj 
an  unreasonable  predilection.  This  is  never  the  meaning  of 
any  writer  who  thinics  respectfully  of  the  divine  economy. 
Let  us  compare  the  preordinations  of  Heaven  with  regard 
to  the  present,  and  the  future  world.  There  is,  in  many 
leipects,  a  manifest  analogy  between  them.  And  the  same 
leasonings  which  demonstrate  the  divine  decrees  with  rela- 
lioo  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  present  life  to  exist  with- 

■ 

out  any  infringement  on  the  moral  liberty  of  man,  or  impeach- 
jneot  of  the  justice  of  God,  apply  equally  to  the  destinations 
of  eternity.  The  states  and  conditions  of  men  to  which 
Aey  ace  severally  appointed  in  this  world,  are  never  sepa- 
lated  in  the  decree  of  Ood,  from  the  industry,  the  pru- 
dence, the  talents,  and  all  the  means  which,  in  the  order  of 
■atiirc,  contribute  to  the  effect.  And  it  is  equally  true  that, 
wherever  those  means  are  properly  applied,  it  is  the  usual 
course  of  providence  that  they  accomplish  their  end ;  they 
pin  and  fix  that  state  in  life  for  the  individual  which  is  the 
win  of  God.-^Let  us  transfer  this  analogy  to  the  future  state 
rfeach  man.  This  state  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  divine  decree,  independent  of  the  moral  qualifi- 
cations  which  prepare  him  for  its  possession,  nor  those  quali* 
ficatiooB  independent  of  the  means  of  divine  culture  which 
he  enjoys,  and  the  pious  improvement  which  he  makes  of 
them.  And,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  aids  which  we 
poaaesB  of -enlarging  our  knowledge  in  divine  truth,  and  cul- 
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livating  in  the  heart  a  divine  taste,  are  as  certain  in  their  ope- 
ratioDi  and,  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  Uolj 
Spirit,  as  effectual  to  their  end,  according  to  their  eitent, 
and  application,  as  any  train  of  causes  in  the  natural  world. 
Included  in  the  decree  of  election,  therefore,  are  all  those 
means  of  instruction,  and  motives  of  holiness  essentially  con- 
nected with  salvation,*— those  opportunities  of  divine  iafbr- 
matioB,  those  advantages  of  situation,— of  example— of  ex- 
ternal circumstances^Hif  providential  dispensations— and  all 
those  infinite,  and  almost  imperceptible  aids,  and  motives 
which  under  the  influences  of  that  divine  teacher,  are  calcu« 
lated  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to  touch,  and  tiws- 
form,  and  mould  the  heart.— The  sovereignty  of  the  de- 
cree, therefore,  respects  not  more  the  end,  or  the  eternal 
life  of  the  elected  sinner,  than  the  various  means  of  moral  cul- 
ture, which  have  the  effect,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  to  prepare  the  soul  for  her  final  destination. 
For,  in  the  view  of  God,  the  means,  and  the  end,  are  essen- 
tially, and  most  intimately  conjoined,  and  both  embraced  k 
the  same  act. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  subject,  individual  election  is 
analogous  to  the  elevation  of  parficolar  nations,  as  of  Israel, 
to  a  state  of  peculiar  favour  with  God :  a  species  of  election 
with  which  all  parties  profess  to  be  perfectly  reconciled. 
Analogous  I  say  ;  for  the  obvious  effect  of  this  preference, 
is  the  enjoyment  of  special  privileges,  inatmctions,  and  m^ 
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ligioaB  ordinancefy  designecl  to  form  the  underttandiDg  tnd 
the  heart,  to  the  love  and/ obedience  of  divine  truth,  hj 
which  we  have  seen  the  ancient  church  cherished  m  the  bo- 
torn  of  that  favoured  nation,  not  so  much  by  any  direct  and 
mifmculoua  operation  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  by  the 
excellence  of  her  sacred  institutions.  So  likewise  is  formed 
the  believer,  under  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  by  the  due  im- 
piovement  of  hb  spiritual  and  precious  privileges,  accompa- 
nied by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Against  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  decrees,  in  the  elec- 
ifin  of  nations,  communities,  families,  and  even  iodividuak 
to  peculiar  means  of  moral  cultivation,  leading  to  the  ultimate 
ends  of  religion,  in  the  sanctification  of  the  heart,  the  great- 
est assertors  of  human  liberty,  or  revilers  of  divine  decrees, 
find  nothing  to  object ;  for  the  fact  is  before  their  eyes. 
And  in  the  formation  of  a  believer  into  the  image  of  Christ, 
jthere  is  nothing  different  in  the  means,  or  motives  employed, 
from  those  which  operate  in  the  whole  church ;  unless  that  in 
particular  instances,  they  may  be  applied,  by  the  blessed  Spi- 
rit, with  greater  energy,  or  a  finer  adaptation  to  the  charac- 
ter and  state  of  different  minds.  For  the  lights,  and  instruc- 
tioDS,  nod  motivea  to  conversion,  given  to  the  church  at  large, 
are  those  only  which  operate  on  each  individual,  and  are 
abundant  for  all  the  pufposes  of  piety,  in  the  hands  of  that 
omniscient,  and  all-powerful  spirit,  who  knows  how  to  reach 
the  heart,  throogh  them,  with  the  finest  insinuation,  to  move 
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it  b^  the  mosl  aSectiag  toucheB,  and  to  form  it  ultimalcljr  i 
into  the  image  of  hia  oirn  bolinesB,  bj  contbual,  and  almoil 
inseiTbible  impreBsions. 

We  behold  here  the  sovereignly  of  tbe  diTioe  decrM  i 
placed  upon  an  iotelligible  and  liberal  fooling.  We  btbcU  ] 
likewlae  tlie  perfect  correBpondence  of  humao  liberty,  and 
the  natural  reUtiuo  of  means  and  end,  ivith  the  powe^bT 
and  all-preaiding  nisdoDi  of  Almighty  Ooji. 

4.  The  holintss  and  justice  of  the  decrees  have  created 
no  controverey  among  those  who  acboowledge  their  eiifl- 
ence ;  nor  can  there  remain  a  doubt  concerniog  them  io  liw 
minds  of  any  who  believe  in  the  being  of  God  most  holy  ud 
moat  wise. 


5.  Much  more  diiputalion  has  been  avakened  witb  regird 
to  the  atlributes  of  absolatmtss  and  immutabilily,  aacribed 
to  them  by  the  orthodox.  And  certainly  no  Bubjecia  sees 
more  to  have  embarnused  metaphyaicians,  and  divines,  orb. 
have  excited  among  them  a  greater  variety  of  absurd  speco- 
lations.  Some  writers  you  have  seen  maintaining  the  por- 
tion, that  there  can  be  bo  certainty  in  free  actions  antece- 
dent to  their  existence.  And,  to  preserve  the  conaistenc/ 
of  their  priociples,  they  are  obliged  to  deny  the  prescienctf 
(^  Ood ;  or,  with  the  ancient  Stoics,  aad  a  great  portion  o£ 
l^ndeni  philosophers,  to  subject  tbe  whole  univaae  to  diff 
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cheeriess  laws  of  .necessity.  Others,  coDstrained  bj  their 
reason  to  admit  the  universal  foreknowledge  of  God»  haye,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  divine  prescience,  had  recourse  to 
an  absurd  principle  of  t£e  school-men,  called  by  them  set- 
eniia  media,  which  implies  an  antecedent  iqpprehension  of  all 
things  in  the  Divine  Mind,  in  their  proper  nature,  time,  and 
place,  resembling  the  immediate  vision  of  all  objects  as  in 
perspective ;  as  if  present ;  but  abstracted  from  all  consid* 
eration  of  their  mutual  relations  as  cause  and  effect,  whence 
any  rational  inference  could  be  formed  concerning  their  ex- 
istence.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  throughout 
Its  whole  duration  and  extent  as  a  present  object ;  it  is  the 
knowledge  simply  of  the  facts,  independent  of  every  other 
consideration,  by  a  mysterious  power  in  the  divine  nature, 
no  similitude  to  which  has  ever  been  imparted  to  any  of  his 
creatures.  It  is,  I  presume,  a  mere  absurdity  in  our  concep- 
tions. 

But  the  opinibn  which  many  pious  and  worthy  men  have 
embraced,  of  a  necessity  in  our  action^,  which  does  not  re- 
move their  guilt,  deserves  a  more  particular  consideration. — 
It  is  said  to  be  a  necessity  arising  out  of  the  natural  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind,  and,  as  the  action  entirely  concurs  with  our 
will,  it  creates  a  feeling  of  liberty  in  pursuing  our  own  pleas- 
We,  while  governing  our  conduct  with  a  force  not  only  cer- 
'«m  in  the  event,  but  irresistible  in  its  cause.  I  am  wiHing 
to  believe  that  these  good  men,  many  of  whom  are  distin- 
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uished  bj  their  piout  anil  excellent  writiDgs,  mean  no  mora 
by  thb  phraseology,  than  I  have  studied  io  express  by  that 
certomfjrwhich  I  have  shewn  may,  and  to  the  Divine  Mindt 
does  ever  accompany  moral,  as  well  as  physical  causes.  Bist 
I  conceive  their  language  to  be  exceptionable,  and  liable  to 
dangerous  abuse.  .  Their  reasonings  in  many  of  their  priocH 
pies,  too  evidently  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Uobbe- 
sian  school. 


The  certaifUjf  of  all  the  purposes  of  Qod,  is  the 
ground  on  which  these  writers  maintain  the  doctrine  of  ticcef- 
sity.  The  one  they  presume  to  be  involved  in  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  I  conceive,  that  there  is  a  clear  and  mtelii- 
gible  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  necessity  and  of  cer- 
lainiyy  which  as  happens  in  many  other  moral  and  intellect- 
ual truths,  can  be  more  easily  conceived,  or  understood,  by 
an  internal  feelings  than  explained  in  precise  and  definite 
iermsy  which  must  convey  ideas  too  fine  and  simple  to  be 
analyzed  in  language..  All  men  can  easily  understand  tlie 
diiTerence  between  a  thing  ceiiaUdy  done  by  a  free  cause, 
and  the  same  thing  accomplished  by  an  internal  but  unper- 
ceived  force,  so  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 

Many  excellent  men  who  profess  to  be  the  patrons  of  this 
sjstem  of  necessity,  but  whose  language,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
more  in  error  than  their  hearts,  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in 
their  metaphysics,  that  the  will  is  irresistibly  determined  by 
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the  ttroDgeit  motive  at  the  time  before  the  mind,  and  can- 
Bot  act  otherwiae  than  it  does  ;  not  sufficiently  attending  to 
tbe  entire  difference  between  the  nature  and  movements  of 
anod  and  of  matter,  of  motive,  and  of  physical  impulse.  Hov 
can  it  be  known  that  it  is  the  strongest  motive  which,  in  every 
imtaace,  governs  our  choice  ?  Do  you  say,  as  is  commonly 
ioatp  because  it  does  govern  ?  This  circle  is  obviously  beg- 
giog  the  principle  in  question— -it  governs  our  choice  because 
it  is  the  strongest  motive ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  motive  be* 
cane  it  governs  our  choice.  In  opposition  to  this  pretended 
mannif  the  soundest  metaphysicians,  and  the  most  accurate 
obeecrera  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  agree  with  the  learn* 
ed  and  profound  Dr.  Reid  of  Glasgow,  that  we  often  act  ac* 
cocding  to  the  direction  of  a  weaker  motive ;  and  sometimes 
act  without  any  perceptible  motive  at  all. 

Although  the  mind  seldom  acts  without  motive ;  yet  it  is 
not  motive  which  exclusively  determines  its  volitions ;  or  is 
the  sole  cause  of  action.  This  would  be  reducing  action  to 
a  mechanical  operation,  and  justify  those  material  analogies, 
in  explaining  its  nature,  which  I  have  before  condemned.— 
The  proper  effect  of  motive  is  td'solicit  and  excite  the  mind, 
and  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  action.  But  I  have  a  power  vith* 
in  me  which  deiemiines  my  choice,  on  a  view  more  deliberate, 
W  more  rapid,  of  the  motives  befiire  it.  If  you  ask  me  to 
explain  that  power— I  feel  it — I  am  sensible  that  I  exercise 
it— and,  m  the  feeling  and  exercise  I  understand  the  act. 
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Every  man  mfty,  in  the  game  manner,  feel  and  understand  it 
bj  attending  to  the  operationB  of  his  own  mind.  But  I  am 
no  more  capable  of  explaining  it  in  terms,  than  I  can  eiphin 
the  seniation  of  seeing*    The  perception  is  too  simple.     It 
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M  understood  by  the  mind,  only  in  the  act  of  perceiving,  or 
exerting  its  power  of  Tolition.  This  does  not  lessen  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  the  idea.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  rea* 
ffon  why  this  idea  is  peculiarly  clear.  It  is  among  the  pri- 
mary  sensations  of  our  nature.  And  in  no  other  way,  than 
these  original  sensations,  are  those  ideas  that  are  emphatically 
and  happily  called  first  indhsy  or  axioms  in  science,  which 
are  the  elements,  and  clearest  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
conveyed  to  the  intellect.  They  are  the  impressions  of  the 
band  of  God  upon  the  mind ;  convictions  resulting  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature.  Thus  am  I  conscioos  of 
my  liberty,  or  power  over  my  own  acts,  in  the  acts  them- 
selves. 

U(ion  the  whole  view  of  this  subject,  the  result  is,  that  I 
act  with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Motive,  though  it  influ- 
ences, does  not  necessarily  determine  my  choice.  Yet  such 
certainty  there  is  in  the  actions  of  rational  and  moral  beings, 
according  to  their  dispositions,  education,  habits,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  motives  which  encompasses  them,  aa 
lays  as  a  foundation,  among  men  themselves,  in  their  social 
relations,  for  the  most  useful  general  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other, and  in  God  for  the  most  perfect  foreknowledge  of  all 
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tfie  actioiiB  of  life,  he  haviag  formed  the  yariouB  tempera* 
Bieiit  of  individuals,  and  disposed,  in  his  providence,  the  whole 
tnin  of  motives,  to  the  most  minute,  and  often  imperceptible^ 
which  continuallj  operate  upon  all  the  springs  and  principles 
of  action ;  both  which,  the  temperament  of  the  individual, 
and  the  succession  and  combination  of  motives  he  has  con- 
Btituted,  and  ordained,  and  governs,  in  such  a  manner,  in  his 
church,  under  the  all-wise  direction  of  his  H0I7  Spirit,  as 
most  effectually,  yet  most  freelj,  to  accomplish  all  his  most 
wue  and  holj  purposes. 

Thus  have  I  unfolded  the  ideas  involved  in  the  technical 
and  systematic  phrase — the  Decrees  of  Ood  ;  which,  being 
interpreted  by  the  obvious  and  philosophic  language  of  the 
haws  of  Nature^  or  its  various  powers  and  tendencies  of  ac- 
/  lioii,  from  which  proceed,  under  God,  as  his  organs  of  opera- 
tion, all  events,  whether  natural  or  moral  in  the  universe, 
these  decrees,  which  appear,  to  certain  writers,  with  such  a 
jfonnidable  aspect,  stand  on  plain  and  intelligible  ground,  ac* 
knowledged,  when  rightly  understood,  by  all  the  best  friends 
rf  science  and  religion. 

From  the  whole  of  these  reflections  it  results,  that  the  de- 
crees of  God  are  eternal^  like  his  will  and  purposes  in  the  laws 
of  nature ; — they  are  most  certain  in  their  consequences, 
that  is,  they  are  absolutely  ordained,  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
brmer,  except  that  it  seems  to  carry  in  it  more  of  the  aidhor- 
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Hy  OD  ivhich  all  depends ;  and,  finalljr,  me  the  same  lawS| 
they  arlB  immutable.  This  isi  obvioasly,  (be  amoiuit  of  the 
proposition  in  our  confessioD,  and  catechisms,  that  the  de* 
crees  of  Ood  are  ab8oltU$  and  unchangeable,  which  to  some 
sects  of  christians,  has  given  great,  and,  I  presume,  unnecei* 
sary  offence. 


From  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  this  im- 
portant proposition,  we  perceive  the  coinciddlice  of  reason, 
with  religion ;  and  the  support  which  science,  justly  explam< 
ed,  may  often  render  to  revelation. 


OF   THK 

COVENANT  OF  WORKS 

AND   THE 

FALL  OF  MAN. 


I  PEOGEED,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Covenant  of  Works,  and  the  fall  of  Man.  This  Covenant, 
as  it  b  contemplated  in  our  systems,  is  the  transaction  repre- 
sented to  have  taken  place  between  man  and  his  Creator  at 
Ida  first  formation,  wherein  a  law  of  duty  was  prescribed  to 
huD,  under  the  explicit  threatening  of  death,  in  case  of  trans- 
gression, and  the  Implied  promise  ofiR,  on  the  condition  of 
obedience.  His  whole  duty,  however,  in  this  covenant,  was 
GoDected  in  a  single  prohibition  as  its  test.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  term  covenant  is  not  employed  in  th^  his- 
tory of  this  transaction  by  the  sacred  writer.  But  it  is  not 
ihe  object  of  the  holy  scriptures  to  arrange  for  us  systems, 
irith  scientific  precision  and  method.  They  simply  expresf 
things  in  a  free  and  narrative  order,  so  as  to  be  most  easQy 
conceived,  and  applied  to  use  by  the  plainest  readers ;  and 
Hob  diffusive  style  has  been  collected,  by  divines,  into  spe- 
dfic  propositions,  and  disposed,  according  to  the  order  and 
dependence  of  ideas^  into  9  scientific  form,  which,  for  the  con- 
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venience  of  amogemeDt,  and  coacieeneas  of  expreaaioob  ■ 
quires,  frequently,  a  peculiar  and  lecbnical  phraseotogy . 
this  we  have  an  example  in  this  (erm.     In  Ihe  slrictcea 
meaning  usually  annexed  to  it,  a  covenant  could  not  ttl 
place  between  the  Supreme  Jehovab,  and  tbe  insect  m 
For  it  properly  signi&es  a  stipulation  between  penoos  wh« 
are,  in  some  degree,  equal  and  free.     Vet,  aa  far  as  such 
agreement  can  be  supposed  to  exial  between  parties  of  sacll 
infinite  disparity  ai  Ihe  Creator  and  the  creature,  it  wiD 
found  to  L)P  contained  in  Ihia  precept  (o  Adant.      Id  it  a  duly 
ia  to  be  performed — a  reward  la  proposed  for  obcdJenre 
a  penalty  denounced  in  case  of  transgression.      For,  aJtJuxigb) 
the  reward  is  not  explicitly  staled  in  terraa,  it  is  manifestly 
involved  in  ibe  ihrealening.     If  death  was  ihe  forfeiture  it 
disobedience,  the  necessary  implication  was,  that  life  wulb 
alternative  for  obedleHe. 

Having  justified  the  technical  denomination  which  (b 
transaction  has  received  among  divines,  it  is  only  necessirf, 
&rtber,  to  suggest  that  it  is  spoken  of,  in  our  syslems,  unihf 
two  iliSerent  appellations,  being  sometimea  styled,  from 
condition,  the  Covenant  of  Works,  and  sometioies,  fromiU 
implied  reward,  the  Covenant  of  Life. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  conslitulion,  admin  is  tralidOi 

and  appendages  of  the  covenant,  demand  our  most  serroiu  io- 

i  quiriea.     1.  In  Ibe  first  place,  tbe  peculiar  Belectioo  of  icsiB- 
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Und  or  prohibitioB  for  the  trial  of  Adam's  obedience.  2«  Iq 
&e  second  place,  the  full  implication  of  the  promise  and  the 
ftreateniog.  3,  Thirdlji  the  representative  character  of  our 
nnt  father  in  this  transaction*  4*  And  lastly,  the  signiiica- 
fioa  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the 
tree  of  life. 

I»  OV  THE  .SELECTION    OF    AN  OBJECT  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF 

man's  OBEDIENCE. 

When  we  consider  the  natural  imbecility  of  the  human 
ttind,  and  the  limited  sphere  to  which  the  range  of  its  ideas 
t  confined,  it  cannot  be  surprising,  if,  in  the  revelation  of  the 
livine  will,  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  well  as  in  that  natural 
revelation  inscribed  on  the  face  of  (he  universe,  we  should 
Bad  many  facts  which  it  is  difficull,  and  some  which  tran- 
scend the  utmost  powers  of  reason  to  explain.     The  enemies 
^  revealed  religion  examine,  with  scrupulous  ingenuity,  eve- 
ry part  of  that  sacred  volume  which  contains  its  history  ;  and 
if  Hs  friends  are  not  able  to  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  cap- 
&Q8  philosophy,  all  the  questions  which,  either  the  obliquity 
^  ignorance,  or  the  perversity  of  genius  can  raise  upon  if, 
they  are  inclined  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  fable.     No  part  of 
^  whole  system,  perhaps,  has  been  exposed  to  bolder  in- 
^Qiries  than  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  or  been 
^ated  with  more  indecent  levitv  than  the  test  of  his  obe- 
^icncc  proposed  by  divine  wisdom  in  the  fniit  of  the  for  - 
"Mdcn  tree. 
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Prom  (he  earliest  ilawn  <fi  science,  tbe  BpeculftliooB  d 
losophy  have  been  employed,  without  being  abic  to  ami 
any  aalisfaclory  conclusions  on  the  subject,  lo  accomlf 
Ihe  inlroducIioD  of  evil  into  the  works  of  an  all-ponrfa 
wiae,  and  benevolent  Deity.  Revelation  has  ptttposed  od 
a  few  simple  facts  relative  to  if,  wilhoul  explicitly  udMA 
the  inscrutable  relations  nhlbh  if  holds  to  tlie  purity  andb 
lioe^is  of  the  divine  nature ;  or  pointing  out  tbe  oper*ti«a| 
Ihe  human  mind  in  its  progress  from  innoc^e  lo  guilt>  H 
tiral  parenlfl  of  the  human  race,  had,  alreany,  the  law  of  | 
tnre  wrillen  on  their  hearts.  It  pleased  liic  Creator,  hoK' 
ever  to  make  proof  of  Ihcir  constancy  and  perseverance 
practical  holiness,  by  an  appeal  to  (he  great  principle  of  i 
duty,  which cansists  in  obedience  simply  to  the  nilloiGoi 
For  tbia  purpoisc  it  was  requisite  to  impose  upon  Ihe  cor 
science  some  posi'/iiT  injunction;  that  is,  one  lonUchlM 
natural  morality,  or  immorality  is  attached,  but  the  obli^lkl 
to  nhicfa  rested  solely  upon  Ihe  divine  command;  wi 
any  other  moral  consideration.  From  an  action  natmil^ 
immoral,  a  holy  nature  irould  inatinrlively  shrink  ;  so  IhilV 
leniptalton  from  thai  quarter  could  be  made  (o  reach  if'  M 
the  act  being  originally  Indifferenl,  the  mind  could  appnui 
it  near  enough  lo  contemplate  it  on  every  side  whence  u  !■" 
sidioua  suga;eslion  could  be  Ihrown  in  lo  indncc,  foriiW 
uicnt,  an  oblivion  of  Ihe  authority  of  Heaven.  Here  voM 
be  opened  a  field  in  which  Ihe  tempter,  the  great  cneof*'^ 
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God  and  man,  m^\  please  himself  with  the  hope  of  operat* 
i^gi  not  wholly  without  success. 

t 

Accordingly,  the  subject  which  DiTine  Wisdom  selected 
for  this  probation,  was  the  fruit  of  a  single  tree,  of  specious 
appearance,  which  alone  was  prohibited  to  man,  of  all  the  en- 
jajments  fumishefl  bj  the  whole  range  of  nature,  and  with 
tUs  solitary  exception,  freely  indulged  to  his  use.  This  se^ 
lection  has  affinrded  abundant  matter  of  objection  to  igno^ 
nice,  and  of  sarcasm  to  wit.  Why  was  the  proof  of  human 
Tirtoe,  it  is  asked,  and,  with  It,  the  most  important  conse* 
qnence  to  the  whole  family  of  mankind  suspended  on  an  ac- 
taa  ao  trivial,  if  not  contemptible,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
as  the  eaiing  of  an  apple  ?  Why  was  it  not  rested  on  some 
prominent  precept,  at  least,  of  the  moral  code  ?  To  these 
iaqniries  let  me  answer,  that  we  cannot,  in  all  cases,  and  that 
we  can,  perhaps,  in  very  few,  enter  into  the  reasons  of  the 
divine  conduct,  either  in  the  structure,  or  the  government  eC 
die  aniverse.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  have  it 
fai  our  power  to  propose  some  plausible  conjectures,  which 
imiy  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  the  vindication,  if  not  the 
perfect  explanation  of  this  portion  of  the  divine  economy,  so 
fittle  capable  of  illustration  by  any  analo^es  drawn  from  the 
aflbirs  of  men. 

This  subject  requires  that  we  should  not  pass  over  it  with 

a  alight  attention,  inasmuch  as  every  answer  which  can  be 
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clearl/  pven  lo  the  minutest,  u  well  as  tbe  more  i 
objectioDs  of  uobelievera,  is  sbedding  some  light  OD  tbe  H 
of  divine  truth)  aad  giving  addiUooal  stability  to  itsfa 
tione. 


In  the  Gnt  place,  I  hope  to  dcmonstntte,  that  the 
tion  made  to  the  parents  of  tbe  bumaD  race,  tot  the  prohil 
of  their  innocence,  instead  of  bein;;.  in  Ihe  language  o( 
objection,  of  a  mean  ajid  trivial  nature,  vas  dnffofron  an 
ject  nbich,  in  that  age,  held  the  highest  place  in  Ihe  ec 
omy  of  human  life. 

Id  tbe  next  place,  I  shall  ahew  that,  at  that  time,  a  tidt)Hl 
on  nhich  to  rest  this  trial  could  hardly  have  been  taken  fatt 
a  different  class  of  objects. 

Those  who  aSect  to  be  very  wise,  or  very  wilty,  are  pfc» 
ed  to  say,  with  all  the  contcmpluousness  nhicb  Ihe  teTWt,'* 
the  prescDt  age,  obviously  imply,  that  Moses,  by  bis  autk 
tion,  has  suspended  (he  destinies  of  the  whole  human  laM 
upon  the  eating  of  an  apple.  Let  us  seriously  examiwlbt 
truth  of  this  sneering  allegation,  and  inquire  into  the  naluH 
of  that  act  by  which  Adam  forfeited  hia  primitive 
of  faappinesa  in  Paradise. 

It  is  uncertain  what  waa  tbe  kind  of  thw  fruit,  or  the  a 
^C  liie  tree  which  bore  it.    It  is  probable  that  it  waa  t 
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tB&cJy  aingular  in  its  nature,  bearing  a  fruit  of  exquisite 
beantj  to  the  eye,  and  of  delightful  fragrance  and  flavour  to 
Ifee  taste  and  smell.     It  received  its  denomination  of  the  tru 
ofhnonltdge  of  good  and  evUj  only  to  indicate  the  conse- 
quences of  tasting  its  fruit ;  that,  as  the  first  pair  had  hitherto 
knoim  only  goodf  they  would,  by  that  act,  become  practi- 
caly  acquainted  with  evil.    But,  in  order  to  a  proper  con- 
sidendioo  of  this  action,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the 
only  sustenance  of  human  life,  in  the  beginning,  was  derived 
fion  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  garden,  and  its  principal  re- 
frediments  from  their  cooling  and  enlivening  juices.    Tfa.e 
cnltnie  of  grain  was  not  yet  practised,  nor  were  sacrifices,  at 
dnt  period,  drawn  from  the  fold.    The  virtue  of  temperance 
flRBy  which  constituted  (he  chief  of  the  practical  virtues  of 
that  state,  must  have  had  respect  only  to  the  quantity,  or  the 
kinds  of  the  fruits  which  were  then  permitted,  and  used  for 
Dovishment ;  particularly,  as  there  might  have  been,  in  the 
collections  of  that  primitive  garden,  some  species  possesaiog 
lyglily  exhilarating  qualities,  requirmg  caution  in  their  use.-^ 
AmuA  it  is  far  from  being  an  improbable  supposition,  that  the 
interdicted  tree  contained  a  liquor  of  intoxicating  strength, 
calculated  to  throw  all  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  into  un- 
natural  tumults,  immediately  inciting  to  vice,  and  awaking  im- 
pure and  indecent  passions;  as  we  learn  from  the  shame 
which  afiected  our  great  ancestors,  as  soon  as  the  influence  of 
Hie  first  draught  had  somewhat  subsided.    And  it  is  no  less 
probable  that  it  possessed  properties  of  a  most  deleterious 
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nature,  whkh  infilled  into  the  Teini  an  iniidioaa  poimiB,  in- 
ducing that  mortal  tendency  to  corruption  in  the  wfaote  finaie^ 
to  which  it  fell  at  length  an  irremediable  Tictim. 

In  these  reflections  we  may  perceive,  I  presume,  a  fiinfria* 
ticm  laid  for  making  a  just  estimate  of  the  importance  oC  iha 
subject  which  was  chosen  as  the  original  test  of  man's  obrf 
ence.  The  fruits  of  the  garden  furnished  the  whole  sobaM- 
ence  of  human  life.  In  them  were  found  all  the  means  of  tm- 
perate  enjoyment ;  and,  in  the  forbidden  tree,  at  leasty.wo  ii^ 
cem  what  was  equivalent  to  the  most  pernicious  viands  of  fast* 
ury  and  intemperance.  No  subject  could  exist,  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  greater  moment,  for  the  trial  of  man's  integrity  and 
perseverance  in  the  prmciple  of  all  duty ;  which  consisli^  as 
has  before  been  said,  in  obedience  simply  to  the  will  of  God. 

I  proposed,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew  the  probability  that 
divine  wisdom  could  hardly  have  selected  a  subject  from  a 
difierent  class  of  objects,  on  which  this  trial  could  have  been 
rested.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  any  act  which 
should  have  involved  direct  impiety  of  aim,  or  indicated 
impurity  of  disposition,  would  have  been  so  immediately  re- 
volting to  a  holy  mind,  that  a  temptation  to  the  commission 
of  it,  could  hardly,  for  a  single  moment,  have  entered  the 
mind,  or  been  entertained  there  with  favour.  And,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  none  of  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  could  have 
afforded  any  grounds  for  b^ing  made,  at  this  time,  a  teat  of 
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this  sublime  duty.  None  of  the  moral  relations  of  aocietj , 
-  "Which  we  now  ace  established  amoug  mankiod,  could  then 
have  yielded  aoy  poflsible  occasion  to  transgrenioD.— -Let  u» 
examine  them  singlj.  Could  man,  for  example,  have  deni- 
^••d  the  existence  of  God,  or  have  profimed  his  holy  name,  or 
IfeMkbused  his  nature  by  any  of  the  imi^es  of  idolatry,  who 
^^Inly  held  delightful  commerce  with  him  in  the  gardens  of 
'*<Pafadi8e,  and  whose  works  were  shining  in  all  the  freshness 
"^*tf  their  glory  before  his  eyes,  in  the  recent  creation  ?  Conld 
■•^fca  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  be  violated  by  lum  who 
.  ^ad  no  parent  but  Ck>d  ?  How  could  murder,  adultery,  or 
P^ifrlsehood  in  rendering  testimony  exist,  where  no  subjects 
vlwere  found,  on  which  these  crimes  could  be  practised  ?  Or 
*^1k>#  should  he  covet,  or  trespass  on  the  property  of  another, 

*  Vho  was  already  lord  of  the  whole  creation  ? — It  is  evident, 
from  these  inquiries,  that  none  of  (he  moral  precepts  of  the 

^hw  conld  have  been  selected  for  this  peculiar  trial.  It 
^■iiMt  be  found  only  in  some  object  addressing,  exclusive- 
^•1^  the  corporeal  appetites,  the  indulgence  of  which,  not  in- 
^^vblving  any  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  would  not 

*  oF  course,  awaken  any  suspicion,  or  call  up  any  extraordi- 
aafy  vigilance,  or  guard  against  the  access  of  temptation. 

-The  restraint,  of  consequence,  which  this  co[nmand  imposed 
wpon  Adam,  and  his  watchfulness  against  its  approach,  and 
Ihe  whole  virtue  of  this  act,  was  obedience  simply  to  the  di- 
vine will. — ^The  prohibition,  therefore,  could  afiect  only 
certain  firuits  of  the  garden.    Within  the  compass  of  thia 
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\Tcre  induilcd  all  the  objects  whicfa  could  miBiBlGr  my  tea 
(alioa  tb  m&n'a  sensual  appetites.      From  it  slone  coald 
drawn  on^  trial  of  his  virtue,  in  the  circumstances  io  wIticV 
he  was  placed.     And  among  all  its  Truits,  it  is  manifest  (h 
none  was  more  proper  Ihan  that  which  spiilied  eo  slronglj 
the  priDciple  of  curiosity  aa  (veil  as  of  taste,  and  proi 
at  the  same  time,  to  open  to  their  mistaken  imaginalioni,  ^ 
uew  and  boundlesa  field  of  knowledge.     A  new  Seld  il  vta, 
both  various  and  extensive,  to  those  nho  had  hithola  bwmo 
only  good  :  but,  ah !  how  miserable  when  Iheir  fond  fancieif 
came  to  be  blasted  by  the  fatal  esperiment .' 

Of  these  circumBtances,  the  great  enemy  of  God,  and  Or 
human  happiness  made  his  advantage  Io  accomplish  his  er?' 
designs,  and, '  by  insidious  steps,  fo  approach  the  iiinoccil' 
Qiind  of  our  Grst  mother.  Direct  ^ullr  could  not  touch  frtf 
untainted  sotd.  The  tempter,  therefore,  artfully  covcrtJ 
the  crime  in  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  object ;  and  bj' 
bis  specious  reasouings,  and  his  dangerous  example,  io  (^* 
ing  before  her  eyes  of  the  same  fruit  without  injury,  led  bet' 
confused  and  conflicting  thoughts  to  the  utmost  verge  of  >*^ 
nocence.  At  last,  her  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge,  when  if* 
recollected  that  it  was  a  fruit  io  be  desired  to  make  om  niUt 
urged  her,  in  the  tumults  of  her  mind,  to  yield  herself  up  Io 
(he  wiles  of  the  tempter,  and,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  to  p» 
(be  now  imperceptible  limit  betn-een  her  and  vice.  She  wsi' 
^  aurprised  by  the  artful  snirei  which  had  been  laid  for  htr  S' 
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audi  without  being  gosbcioiib  of  her  state  at  first,  she  felL'^ 
Intoxicated  by  the  imaginary  snccess  of  her  experiment^ 
ind,  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  by  the  powerful  juice  of  the 
fruit  which  she  had  just  eaten,  she  brought  a  portion  of  it  to 
hn  husband,  and  addbg  the  irresistible  force  of  her  persua- 
aioos  to  the  fascinating  charms  of  her  person,  he  yielded  to 
the  multiplied  temptation,  and  he  fell  with  her. 

.  Will  it  be  said  that,  if  this  picture  should  have  any  cttf 
deoGO  attached  to  it,  our  first  parents  appear  to  have  been 
the  victims  of  inadvertence  rather  than  of  guilt ;  their  vigi- 
bnce  was  surprized,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  measure  in  the 
Gieator  to  involve  them  in  such  fatal  consequences  for  (he 
iudvertence  of  a  moment  ?  Let  it  be  remembered^  that  no 
iaadvef  tence,  or  riurprize  can  fonn  a  just  apology  for  riolat* 
iBg  the  positive  command  of  God.  Let  us  turlher  reflect, 
thai  it  is  the  certain  and  awful  order  of  the  moral  world,  that 
an  imprudence,  an  intermission  of  our  virtuous  vigilance,  an 
act  of  inconsiderate  folly,  is  often  the  cause  of  irrepai-able 
calamities.  Perhaps,  men  more  frequently  precipitate  them- 
selves into  ruin,  by  what  may  be  deemed  imprudence,  in 
the  beginning,  than  by  open  crime,  and  hardened  impiety. 

The  great  ancestors  of  our  race,  inexperienced  in  the  wiles 
of  ain,  had  now  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  tliat  fatal 
act  which  involved  themselves  and  their  whole  race  m  irre- 
trievable perdition.    And,  when  the  delirium,  created  by 


Ihal  morlat  juice,  had  Bubsidec],  they  becaioe  conscil 
(he  firat  time,  that  they  had  forever  lost  the  faTour  of 
(heir  Heavenly  Father.  Tliey  dreaded  the  approach  of 
biai  whom  they  had  eo  often  Diet  with  conBdcDce  aiid  joy, 
pouring  at  his  feet  (he  grateful  homage  of  their  besrfl. 
When  they  heard  the  accustomed  sign  of  bia  drawing  mv, 
they  fled  trembling  from  bis  preseoce,  vainly  thioking  to  CM- 
ceal  Ihemsehes  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  In  the  rief 
of  one  another,  as  well  as  befwe  Ihe  divine  majesty  Ibtj 
perceived  that  shame  which  is  Ihe  diEtgracefnt  effect  of  ho, 
and  in  their  confusion,  they  attempted  to  covet  themselrtt 
with  fig  leaves. — This  remarkable  fact  merits  parlicnlu*  il- 
tenliou,  as  conveying  a  striking  indication  of  the  moral  stale 
of  their  minds,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  physical  inQuence  of 
(he  fruit  which  they  bad  eaten. 


The  nakedness  of  their  persons,  which,  in  the  period  rf 
their  innocence,  had  never  alTucled  them  wilb  any  emoliM 
but  such  as  were  pure,  now  began  to  cover  them  with  a» 
scious  blushes.  Was  it  that  the  glow  of  beauty,  and,  [l«^ 
baps,  of  a  celestial  radiance,  which  surrounded  the  ptiV 
live  body  of  man,  was  now  lost,  and  the  deformity  of  i  li^ 
len  nature  began  to  appear  ?  Or,  was  it  thai,  formerly,  1^ 
sentiments  of  devotion,  of  friendship,  of  a  virtuous  len^ 
ness,  of  a  sublime  sympathy,  of  a  high,  noble,  and  inteUip' 
gent  conversation  which  reigned  between  them,  ao  occup><" 
their  whole  souls  whea  together,  that  every  pleasure  of 
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lenaea  gave  only  a  gentle  heigbfening  to  the  most  pure  and 
refined  feelings  of  the  mind  ;  but  now,  the  tumults  of  a  gross 
pairion  alone  filled  fheir  hearts,  always  shameful,  and,  in 
their  situation,  Incapable  of  being  concealed,  or  subjected 
to  the  control  of  reason.  Perhaps  both  these  causes  con- 
curred ia  produce  this  singular  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall.  Their  nature  which  Iiad  made  a  near  approach  to  the 
angelic,  was  now  sunk  into  a  near  resemblance  of  the  brutal ; 
and  as  yet  no  Saviour  had  been  announced  to  them,  to  tran- 
qaSize  the  tumults  of  their  frame,  or  to  correct  the  violence 
of  their  passions. 

2.    THE  IMPORT  OF  THE  THREATENING. 

I  am,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  full  implication  of 
the  threatening  ;'-f/i  the  day  thou  eattst  thereof  thou  shalt 
furcly  die  ;  whence  wc  may  deduce,  by  the  most  legitimate 
inference,  the  Life  which,  by  contrast  is  involved  in  the  con- 
dition of  obedience.   / 

This  denunciation  may  justly  be  supposed  to  pronounce 

the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  transgressor.     And  this  is 

tHe  meaning,  perhaps,  which  most  obviously  obtrudes  itself 

upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.    But  it  may  express,  merely, 

the  lentence  of  the  law,  pronounced  by  the  judge,  in  con* 

•equenne  of  which  the  criminal  is  considered  ns  dead  'o  so- 

ciety,  and  thenceforth,  held  in  rigorous  custody  till  the  pe- 
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riod  of  ^xecotion  appointed  bj  the  supreme  authority,  arrive; 
If  the  latter  be  the  interpretation  of  this  awful  sentence^ 
which  is  supposed  by  the  greater  number  of  divines,  still 
such  a  change  must  have  immediately  passed  upon  the  b^ 
dies  of  the  condemned,  that  the  powers  of  immortal  life  be- 
came instantly  extinguished,  and  the  seeds  of  death  btg/Uk 
to  work  in  their  living  members.  And  the  corporeal  princ^ 
pies,  among  which  are  those  powerful  agents,  the  appetjtes 
and  passions,  must,  from  the  intimate  alliance  wUch  sub« 
sists  between  the  different  parts  of  our  nature,  have  extend- 
ed their  taint  through  the  whole  system,  mental  as  well  as 
'  bodily.  The  terms  of  this  sentence,  therefore,  include  the 
moral  death  of  the  soul,  which,  without  the  provision  of  the 
gospel,  must  adhere  to  it  while  its  being  endures.  In  these 
reflections  we  recognize  the  extent  of  that  death  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal,  which,  according  to  our  standards,  was 
included  in  the  denunciation  on  our  first  parents. 

OF  TUE  ORIGINAL  IMMORTALITY  OF   OUR  FIRST    PAREHTS* 

The  opinion  of  those  who  would  subject  Adam  to  imme- 
diate death,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  I  will  pre- 
sent to  you,  after  having  taken  a  view  of  his  representative 
character.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
this  denunciation  must  imply  that,  in  a  contrary  event,  man 
would  have  existed  forever  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, nor  have  been  liable  to  the  corruptions  of  a  mortal  bo- 
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d/y  and  the  pains  of  dissolution.  A  question  has  arisen,  in 
consequence,  among  divines ;  whether  man  would  have  con* 
turned  his  immortal  being  upon  the  earth,  or  have  been  trans- 
'  lated,  without  psun,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  high  improve- 
ment of  his  nature,  to  a  superior  state  of  existence  f  But,  as 
€>od  has  not  been  pleased  to  make  any  reyelation  of  his  will 
upon  this  subject,  the  inquiry  would  be  fruitless;  and,  to 
propose  any  conjectures  concerning  it  would  indicate  an  un- 
licented  boldness  of  fancy,  equally  arrogant  and  vain.  The 
enemies  of  revelation,  indeed,  have  denied  the  possibility  of 
the  fact,  that  man  should  be  immortal.  The  human  consti- 
tntidn  is  said  necessarily  to  tend  to  decay.  The  nerves  by 
their  very  structure,  although  no  disease  should  attack  them, 
become  rigid  by  age,  and  lose  that  elasticity  which  is  requi- 
site to  carry  on  the  functions  of  animal  life. — This  is  judg- 
ing of  man  before  the  fall,  by  the  ruins  of  his  nature  since 
that  fatal  event.  There  are  different  species  of  organized 
matter,  which  seem  calculated  to  endure  forever,  if  not  at- 
tacked by  extraneous  violence ;  to  instance  only  in  the  dia- 
iiiOQd;..And  why  might  not  the  substance  of  the  human 
frame  have  been  so  modified  as  to  be  fitted  for  eternal  dura- 
tion, or  that  its  changes  should  lead  only  to  still  increasing 
perfection  ?  Some  great  and  essential  change  has  evidently 
taken  place,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  ^  animab,  and  in  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  intended  to  demonstrate  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God  at  that  sin  which  has  spread  its 
Imleful  effects  over  the  entire  face  of  the  world.    The  beasts 
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tvhich  at  Grsf,  only  iniiocenlly  cropped  the  green  herbage, 
h^v:,  ^-.  i;i  lAuny  Cd-ses,  i!.t>  .ie tourers  of  one  ai!othtr. 
And  ibe  soil,  ubicb,  in  the  beg.  i:.ing  was  ieitile  end  beauti- 
ful, and  yielded  a  copious  iiarve^t  of  fruits  to  ao  easy  and 
delightful  culture,  ijecame  sterile  ariJ  deformed,  aud  hardly 
afforded  a  scanty  subsidteuce  to  the  sweat  and  labour  of  ill 
guiltj^  possessor. 

OF  THE  HEPRK8ENTAT1TE  CHARACTER  OF  ADAM. 

Upon  this  history  a  natural,  and  important  inquiry  ariae^ 
whether  Ihc^  .rial  i:i;posc(l  upon  Adam,  respected  his  owo 
Etabiiil V  in  this  holy  state  exclusively,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion ot  some  irrilers,  or  whether,  according  to  the  better 
opiijion  of  the  |!;reat  inujority  of  christians,  his  posterity  were 
involved  i^itb  hi:i:  in  ili3  consequences;  and  uiiether  ffe  da 
not  see,  in  hi^s  (!el'ec(io:?,  *hc  true  source,  not  only  of  tlis 
mut(ali(v,  but  of  all  the  ruiciinities  r.tiich  have  ovcrwheliued 
humJLi  naUne?  On  ihis  subject  tbe  sacred  scriptureB  in- 
struct us  in  the  moat  explicit  terms.  "  In  Adam  all  die. 
By  one  iiian,  sin  entered  ''nto  the  ^orld,  and  death  by  sin; 
EO  deatli  ;rabsed  upo.i  ail  n^e/?,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  b 
thiii  ladt  expresMon  there  seems  to  be  a  small  inaccuracy  ia 
the  traualatlon,  which  is  calculated  to  lead  the  inrautioiii 
reatier  into  the  opinion  that  death  is  the  penal  consequf^nce  of 
the  i.Mividiiai  act  of  every  sinner  ;  thereby  transferr';:^  Ihe 
cause  of  our  mortality,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  oi  the  scrip* 
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tares,  from  the  crime  of  the  Covenant-Head  of  the  race  to 
each  man's  personal  transgression.  The  immediate  and 
proximate  cause  of  this  fatal  and  universal  catastrophe  to 
Adam^  and  all  his  descendants,  was  the  depravation  of  his 
nature,  by  the  first  act  of  sin,  thereby  impairing,  and  tend- 
ing finally  to  destroy  all  the  principles  of  life.  This  order 
rf  things  is  essentially  connected  with  the  established,  and 
ioiaotable  laws  of  the  universe,  in  consequeoce  of  which  a 
depraved  and  perishing  offspring  necessarily  springs  from  a 
cSmipted  stock.  The  version  of  this  passage,  therefore, 
vould  be  better  amended, — '*  so  death  passed^nipon  all  men, 
beeaose  that  all  in  him  have  become  subject  to  the  efiects  of 
his  sin  ;"  that  is,  to  that  depravation  of  nature  which  renders 
HieDi  liable  to  death,  and  utterly  incapable  of  eternal  life ; 
eicepf  through  the  Second  Adam,  who,  by  his  death,  has 
epened  io  the  transgressor  the  way  for  repentance,  and  the 
obedience  of  a  New-Covenant. 


OF  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THIS  IffSTITUTlOlT. 

If  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  demand  the  justice  of 
this  order  which  subjects  a  rational,  and  moral  being  to  an 
hertditary  depravity  ?  I  answer,  that  this  is  not  an  objectioQ 
which  peculiarly  affects  revelaiion.  It  is  a  diflSculty  equal- 
ly in  the  religion  of  nature^  and  the  philosophy  of  the  uni- 
rerse.  We  cannot  be  fairly  required  to  explain  the  secret 
operations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  known  only  to 
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God,  and  to  aceoimt  for  tbeir  wifldonii  and  their  equity* 
Thus  far  the  fact  is  open  to  our  insj;>ection ;  that  man,  who 
has  become  mortal,  can  transmit  only  a  mortal  coDatitatioii 
to  his  offspring.     By  the  same  laws,  if  his  appetiteSi  and 
passions  have  become  disordered  by  sin,  the  same  tendes- 
cies  exhibit  themselves  iu  al!  those  who  spring  from  his  Idai. 
The  corporeal  temperament  of  the  parent,  and,  freqnenfly^ 
the  faculties  of  liis  mind,  we  see  renewed  in  his  poiteri^. 
It  is  in  vain  to  remonstrate  against  the  injustice  of  (his  otdir. 
The  fact  exists.    And  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?   ^n  reasoning  from  facts  we  must  confess  Ait  Urn 
corruption  of  human  nature  roust  infallibly  grow  ont  of  the 
established  laws  for   the  propagation   of  animal  exiitence. 
No  impeachment,  therefore,  can  justly  be  moved  agsuost  the 
holy  scriptures  which,  having  exhibited  the  transaction  with 
our  primitive  parent  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  have  plac- 
ed him  at  the  head  of  his  race,  as  their  natural  and  monl 
representative.     For,  according  to  this  eternal  constitoliOB, 
conformably  with  his  virtue,  or  his  vice,  that  is,  his  staodiBt 
or  his  fall,  miist  have  been  the  consequences  on  his  posteri- 
ty*    "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  dsitt 
by  sin ;  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  because  in  biSB  iD 
have  sinned,"  and  become  subject  to  his  depraved,  and  001^ 
tal  oature. 
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OF  THE   BENIOXITY   OP   THIS   OBDIITANCE. 


•  *■ 


.Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  our  doctrine  demand,  where 
WMild  be  the  benignity  of  the  Creator,  b  calling  into  exis- 
^^ce  a  whole  race  of  beings,  and,  at  the  game  time,  sub- 
jWlCtiiig  their  eternal  destiny  to  the  voluntary  act  of  a  frail, 
ipbungh  innocent  crealure?  And  an  oppe^^ce  of  se verify 
ll.certainly  would  have,  if  it  had  not  been  K  Jnoat  merciful 
JUirpose,  annulling  the  condition  of  the  '•^-icovenant,  now 
Ipkidered  impracticable  by  the  Fall,  to  dl&pose  the  humbled 
|Bd  lost  father  of  the  race,  and  his  whole  offspring,  immedi- 
Jf$tiy  under  the  protection  and  grace  of  the  Second  Adam, 
Md  the  blessings  of  a  new  covenant,  established  on  better 
pKimiseSy  enriched  with  more  glorious  hopes,  and  resting  on 
^  more  perfect  security  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  And 
.it  ii  not  an  improbable  opinion  of  many  wise  and  good  men, 
Jftat  the  condition  of  the  human  family,  under  this  dinpensa- 
^'^OO,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  would  have  ex- 
gflM  under  the  most  favourable  operation  of  the  first.  The 
r^dfaplays  of  tlie  divine  nature  have  been  more  glorious,  the 
.^^cbes  and  consolations  of  the  divine  mercy  have  been  more 
fiecious,  the  joys  of  eternal  life  more  exalted,  and  trium- 
|knt.  Yet,  to  this  illustrious  exhibition  of  divme  grace 
.  As  fall  of  human  nature,  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God, 
|>i>canie  the  necessary  introduction.  Its  richest  glory  ari^^es 
1^  of  its  deepest  humiliation. 

L. . 
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TSCBD  TO  tAR 


-   TtfB   OPIlflOS  THiT  DEATH  WAB  DSnOITSCBD 
PLACE    OK    THE    DAY   OF   THE    FALI- 


Aoothet  inlerprelalion  of  (hia  awful  Banclioo, — In  ihtias 
tho^  eatist  Uitftof  ikou  ehnti  aurtl^  die,  whicb  is  mure  lilfr 
ral  lliaa  the  former,  and  which  limilB  ifae  execution  of  Ike  Kt 
tcnce  lo  tbc  fi'T  '  <be  liBiisgreesioD,  tuerila  our  parltculir 
considerafion,  j  jfice,  from  ils  simplicily,  and  itsobvioaif 
confuroiity  to.iii-  'cllcr  of  1  lie  lim.  On  this  Jntcrpr^lalion, 
Adam,  under  hU  original  covenani,  could  iiol  possibly  have 
bad  poslerily.  Nor  is  il  probnUle  that,  if  ha  iiad  been  ftr- 
milled  lo  live  for  a  season,  he  could,  nilhoul  a  nftv  eovtnanl, 
giving  hint  fJie  hope  of  life,  have  had  any  olTspiing,  wbifc 
precariously  exisling  under  Ihe  moaienlaty,  and  overwhelm' 
ing  apprehensions  of  death.  But  the  whole  scene  waschuf- 
ed  by  Ihe  promise  of  a  Saviour,  in  these  mysleriuus  wocAi 
(he  Mtfd  of  the  woman  shiitl  bniise  the  sfriieiil'x  head,  ubicji 
bold  out  to  oiir  afflicted  father  I  be  final  deslruclion  of  Ibt 
jioiuer  of  evil,  and  oWsr  (o  hia  hopes  the  most  illuslrionB  (fit- 
plays  of  divine  mercy  and  grace.  Immediately  we  perceirt 
the  firsi  fruits  of  this  gracious  promige  upon  our  firal  p» 
rents;  and  Adam,  in  the  hope  of  a  numeione  progesy». 
which  WIS  exlingiiiahed  with  tbe  loss  ofhliiaiTn  cxisleucf) 
called  the  name  of  hia  wife,  in  Ihe  raomeiil  of  his  ei'il* 
'  lion,  Eve,  in  the  Hebrew  langnace,  i  liniiih :  bi^caa" 
now  be  tras  assured  that  ibe  was  to  become  the  mocker  if 
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iving  race. — Tboagh  raised  to  better  hopes,  yet  pos- 
iiDg  odIj  a  deprayed  and  fallen  nature,  he  could  im- 
:  n«  other  to  hia  ofispring.  All,  therefore,  are  born  under 
But  inasmuch  as,  without  t  Mediator,  and  a  new  cove- 
t,  none  would  have  received  existence,  all  who  now  are 

nitted  to  come  into  the  world,  enter  it  under  the  protec* 

« 

of  this  glorious  Saviour ;  and,  accordingly  we  see  them 
:he  seals  of  this  gracious  covenant,  in  the  church,  met 
I  the  offered  blessings  of  the  r^hitmaness  offhiih.^ 
ice  life  and  immortality  are  proposed  to  aUf  not,'  as  un- 
the  original  covenant  with  Adam,  to  perfect  dbedience  ; 

through  a  Mediator,  to  sincere  repentance,  and  evange- 
ibedience. 

»r  THE  IMPORT  OF  THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEBGE,  AITD 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 

%e  last  inquiry,  proposed  under  this  head,'Wa8  to  ascer- 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  tru  of  the  knowledge 
lood  and  evil,  and  the  tree  of  life.  Of  the  former,  little 
8tu>n  can  exist.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  was  designed  to 
1  the  test  of  the  obedience  of  man.  And  its  denommation 
manifestly  derived  from  its  destination:  for,  Adam,  who, 
fst,  had  been  acquainted  only  with  goody  became,  from 
ing  its  fruit,  most  fatally  sensible  of  evil.    The  act  in* 


*  See  this  principle  more  explidtly  stated  andcr  the  article  of  bapHf^. 
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to  farther  transgressions.     It  threw  (h( 
headlong  from  their  throne,  and  raised 
all  the  irregular  afiections,  and  violent  \a 
ed  nature.     This  moral  death  of  the  so 
time,  conjoined  with  the  decay  of  all  the 
djTy  and  the  corruption  of  the  principles  < 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  an  iqspi 
tbtt  the  tree  of  life  possessed  a  health  giv 
quality,  which  added  a  vital  stimulus  to  the 
but  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  besides  its  i 
which  has  before  been  suggested,  containe 
terious  spirit  which  instantly  diflfnsed  a  sIoh 
through  all  the  veins,  and  introduced  the  pi 
and  death  into  the  human  frame. 

Many  respectable  writers  have  believed 
ing  tree  was  placed  in  the  garden  as  the  ! 
tality  to  thia  innn^»«*  •*•»•-    -     • 
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e?  THE  INTROD0CTIOV   OF  SIN   INTO  THB  WORKS  OF  fiOD. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  consequences  of  the  Fall^ 
either  upon  the  parents,  or  the  entire  family  of  the  human 
nCe,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  improper  to  introduce 
a  speculatiTe  question  which,  has  been  found  to  occupy 
with  much  solicitude,  the  minds  of  men ;  and  is  often,  bjr 
flie  enemies  of  revelation,  made  the  occasion  of  casting  re- 
proach  opon  its  doctrines.  I  introduce  it,  however,  not  with 
the  presumption  of  being  able  satisfactorily  to  resolve  to  the 
minds  of  all,  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  embarrassed  ; 
hot  with  the  humbler  nope  of  inducing  unmurmuring  sub- 
■lisgion  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  decrees  transcend  the  in* 
▼estigations  of  reason.*- Why  did  the  InOnite  Creator,  whose 
power  and  wisdom,  can  accomplish  all  his  rvillf  without  enr 
croacliing  on  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  per- 
mit tlie  introduction  of  sin  into  his  works  ?  Why  should 
■idral  and  natural  evil  form  a  part  of  the  system,  conceived 
by  the  Infinite  Mind,  for  the  administration  of  this  world  ? 
Or  how  could  sin  exist  in  the  universe,  in  which  we  confess 
that  all  things  depend  solely  upon  his  willf  without  imputing 
to  him  8uch  an  agency  in  the  event  as  to  palliate,  at  least,  if 
not  entirely  excuse  the  transgression  of  the  sinner  ?— It  is 
doabtless  gross  impiety  to  ascribe  iniquity  to  God,  as  its  au« 
Aor,  or  to  impute  any  indirect  influence  over  the  human 
flund  to  the  Most  Holy,  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  his 
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nature.  For,  tfaroughoot  the  holj  ficriptdres,  tat  extroi 
Bbborrencc  of  bid,  and  bia  tnQesible  de  terminal  ion  lopuoil 
tl,  is  expresaed  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  candour  an 
compel  every  wise  man  to  confess  Ibe  difficulty  of  accort 
ing  for  its  permission  ;  and  above  all,  for  its  entering  brs 
large  a  portion  into  the  plans  of  the  SoTereign  VVisdoca. 

Some  nrilers  maintain  the  principle,  that  the  exictcooe't 
Bin  is  a  neceasary  consequence  of  ibe  freedom  of  aclico-  ttl 
principle  is  af  leasl  incautiously  expressed.  Nomevil^k 
connexion  surelj  exists  between  libcrli/  am\  criminality; 
otberniae,  our  freedom  iTould  be  a  pernicious  gift.— 'It  vauU 
be  a  mope  certain  proposition,  but  would  contribute  liltltti 
kSatisfj  the  infjiiiailire  mind,  that  the  possibilily  of  oiM 
must  be  connected  with  perfect  freedom  of  TolitioDU)(la& 
tion  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in  any  one  instlK  I 
the  poseibilitj/  should  be  converted  into  fad.  A  solntiDe 
Ibis  wbicb  is  ^undantly  sufficient  lo  tbose  kIio  ilenf  thi 
decrees  of  God  ;  but  to  those  wbo  believe  ibat  the  deciM 
extend  lo  every  part  of  nature,  and  embrace  the  mimifeid 
•ctions  of  the  mind,  eilence  and  submiasioa  is  the  Wi 
wrsdom.  ^ 

OF  TBI  OPINIOR  OF  LBIBHITZ, 

Some  German  metaphysicians,  especially  the  discipleitt 
tbe  school  of  Leibnitz,  have  adopted  a  theory  pecaliar  tf 
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ilkeBielTM ;  that  evil  is  necesBary  to  tfie  perfectioii  of  flie 
Inuverae;  as  necessarj,  to  use  their  own  siinilitode,  as 
to  the  beavtjf  of  a  picture*  This  fiae  aaxim  of  the 
;pBation,  is  certainly  dependenbon  a  theofj  of  Terj  ques. 
llwiilili  truth ;  or  rather  10  contradicted  by  the  sonndeit  dic- 
tates of  reason.-— Their  great  dogma,  which  solres  to  them 
..afl  difficulties,  in  physics,  and  in  morals,  is,  (hat  all  the  good 
MUch  can  possibly  eiist  in  the  universe,  and  the  -whole  per- 
llbttion,  in  both  orders  of  being,  which  can  possibly  proceed 
■iQm  the  wisdrai  and  the  power  of  the  Oomipotent  is  to  be 
(Ben  in  his  works*  What  does  not  exist  is  impossible.^- 
KTUs  principle  is  bringing  back  the  absurd  Fait  of  the  Sto- 
ries, and  subjecting  the  Deity  himself  to  th^  chains  of  ne- 
Bossity.-^I  must  be  permitted  to  observe  on  this,  whole  ques- 
itioo,  that  it  presents  to  our  reason  one  of  those  inscrutable 
tabjects,  on  which  it  is  wise,  in  the  present  state,  to  repose 
Mbuiissively  on  tLe  wisdom  of  God ;  resolving  what  we  can- 
ImC  explain,  into  his  sovereign  will,  and  the  unsearchable 
inusels  of  his  understanding.  Revelation,  however,  in« 
flimis  us  that  he  will  turn  this  disastrous  event  to  subserve 
rfhe  noblest  ends  in  the  universe^— the  illustration  of  hb  good- 
aesB,  his  mercy,  and  his  justice,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  SoUf 
io  as  to  render  the  new  creation  more  glorious  than  Eden. 
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OF  TBB  BBRPEVT  AVD  THE  TBMPTATlOtf. 

Of  the  duration  of  the  state  of  innoceDce,  no  fiM:tt  are  pc6- 
aented  to  ua  from  which  any  certain  estimate  can -be  fiocaed»< 
Nor  have  we  any  means  of  jud^ng  b  what  manner  the  temp* 
tation  was  addressed  by  the  serpent,  to  our  primitive  moAer.- 
Many  frivolous  fancies  have  been  uttered  concerning  the 
species  of  serpent,  whose  form  the  tempter  assumed  ;an  of 
them,  probablyi  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  effects 

of  the  curse  ou  the  whole  creation,  and  on  the  change,  par* 

« 

ticularly,  which  must  have  passed  on  the  fbrmd  and  qbalities 
of  the  animal  tribes. 

That  the  wkole  history  of  this  most  important  of  human 
transactions,  is  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  respectable 
writers,  a  mere  allegorical  fable,  depicting  in  figure  this  truthp 
that  the  fascinations  of  vice  deceived  and  seduced  our  fiist 
parents,  appears  to  have  no  support  in  the  language  in  which 
the  narration  is  conveyed  to  us.  The  images  of  hieroglyphiCi 
out  of  which  thu  divine  fable  is  supposed  to  be  constntctedy 
could  originally  have  been  drawn  only  from  actual  types, 
that  is,  from  historical  facts.  And  the  serpentine  hiero- 
glyphic of  eloquence,  wit,  and  cunning,  used  at  first,  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  supposed  to  be  here  employed,  has 
every  appearance  of  being  itself  borrowed  from  the  fact  which 
took  place  in  Paradise.    From  the  same  fact,  the  prince  of 
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evil  Bpirits,  has  receivedi  in  the  holy  Hcriptures,  bis  figura- 
tive denomioatHHi  of  the  Old  Serpent ;  and,  among  the  bea- 
"Ibeii,  the  emblematic  wand  of  Mercury  seems  to  have  had  a 
origin.  The  denunciation  pronounced  upon  that  rep- 
if^oti  thy  belly  shaU  thou  gOj  and  dust  shaU  thou  eat, 
obviously  9  a  reference  to  some  transmutation  passed  up- 
PB  hia  form,  and  his  manner  of  moving  and  subsistence,  de- 
Polled  by  6od  to  be  emblematic  of  the  humiliation,  and  tl^e 
■hgraded  state  into  which  hia  arts  had  reduced  the  parents, 
the  whole  race  of  man. 


mAOMElTTS  OF  THIS  HISTORY   FOUND  IN  THE  TRADITIONS 
AND  FABLES  OF  ALL  THE  EAI^IEST  NA- 
TIONS OF  ANTiq,niTT. 

f       ■ 

'It  is  an  inquiry  which  will  naturally  suggest  itself  both  to 
'Che  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  revelation — have  any  vestiges 
^W't'  fact  so  unspeakably  important  to  human  kind,  been 
among  the  historical  or  mythological  monuments  of  the 
ancient  pagan  nations  ?  If  true,  would  not  some  tradi- 
of  it  have  naturally  been  preserved  in  the  fables  of  every 
so  lately  descended  from  the  common  head  of  the 
^  And  several  eminent  and  learned  writers  have  be- 
\d  no  small  pains  in  comparing  the  traditions  and  my- 
[  Iklogical  fables  of  antiquity  with  the  mosaic  history,  whence 
'ky  have  been  thought  to  have  derK'ed  a  testimony  of  no 
'itcoBuderable  authority  to  the  authenticity  and  ttvsXVvo^^^ 


the  iron  age,  which  are  nothing  more  than 

in  which  the  poets  have  chosen  to  clotht 

of  annkbd.    Tfce  doctrine  of  the  primi 

fiA  of  mD,  tbe  tqmlbn,  uid  philosophei 

od  ftoBBoFpl^  Mid  the  Evt,  along  with 

eel  aluKMt  wlOi  the  fint  existence  of  4 

IlKTp^nn  mytliologjr,  pwticularly,  wc  r« 

iWiocciicc  of  ffian  in  the  happj  reign 

worid.*  His  fidi  b  depicted  in  tbe  ravagi 

great  and  wicked  Tkmoo,  or  princi(4e  oi 

Ijf  we  diacovar  the ^NPomiae  of  a  SaTioa 

of  the  resorrectioD  and  eternal  life  of  ( 

triqpph  over  the  power  of  evil,  and  rest 

wd  iMinADete  to  the  world.* 

TK  Bbgfan  of  Persia  believed  in  the 
ten  of  the  egg  of  the  worid,  which,  at  fin 
tmaparent,  fiH  broken  bv  Ahrini»n    «i.. 
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impire  of  China.*  And  it  mecks  particular  obaerva- 
It  the  traditions  of  the  moat  ancient  nations,  the  high* 

go  up  towards  the  origin  of  time,  bear  the  stronger 
lance  to  the  &cta  of  the  sacred  history.  Nor  ought 
appear  surprising,  since  all  nationsi  as  the  scriptures 
us,  have  sprung  from  one  common  parent  afler  the 
The  nearer,  therefore,  they  carry  their  history  to 
xe,  the  more  ought  we  to  expect,  what  we  actually 
ime  coincidence  in  its  facts  with  those  recorded  in 
And  those  holy  writingii  evidently  lead  us  to  the 

fountain  whence  all  their  mythological  streams 
iwed,  more  or  less  pure  or  adulterated,  in  proportion 
'  approach,  or  recede  from,  the  beginning  of  time. 

many  striking,  and  undesigned  resemblances  aflford  a 
iy  of  no  slight  value  to  the  authenticity  of  the  divine 


IMMEDIATE  EVFECT  OF  THE  FALT4  OR  017R  FIRST 

PARENTS. 

»  concluding  this  article,  it  will  h%  requisite  to  eon- 
e  immediate  effiscts  of  the  Fall  upon  our  first  parents, 
as  its  consequent  influence  upon  their  wlide  poster!- 
D  the  former,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  testimony  of  the 


t  evidences  of  religioo.     The  coinddeacei  of  the  traifitSofll  «r  tie  n* 
Dt  wiUi  the  sacred  histoir. 
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bolj  Bcrifilurcs,  that  (he  judgments  of  God  becvnc 
iuslaulaiieoii^Ij'  visible.     Tliey  lost  tbe  image  of  Qod, 
wbicfa  Ihey  had  been  created- — In  their  persons  the/  siil 
ed  a  lameiilable  change,  by  which  their  nslive  beaol/i 
deformed  ;  and  their  nature,  vhich  had  been  constitBltd 
morlal,  became  liable  to  paio,  disease,  and  the  gradual 
[troaches  of  death.     Thcj  were  condemned  to  learo  the  | 
den  of  their  original  pleasures,  in  which  ihey  had  JO&q 
1y  lived  on  the  epontaoeaus  fruilB  of  the  eoti,  aod  |» 
in  the  earlh  rendered  hard  and  sterile  by  the  curse. — Fortk 
(iret  time,  they  perceived  the  fears,  and  coinpunctioni  rf( 
guilly  conscience ;  and,  instead  of  the  pure  and  traoguil  d( 
lights  of  virtue  and  piety,  Ihey  became  sensible  out;  ft^ 
turbulence  of  sinful  passions.     One  esample  of  these  fifr 
aents  lo  us  a  picture  of  some  singularity.     "Tbttjm4 
them  both,"  il  is  said,  "were  opened,  and  they  kiwwillt 
Ihcy  were  naked;    and  Ihcy  sewed  (ig  leaves  logelher, 
made  themeelves  aprons."     From  these  fads  It  appeani 
Ihey  were  then  first  sensible  of  that  shame  which 
arises  in  the  mind  conscious  of  improper  and  corrupt cM 
tions,  in  viewing  the  nakedness  of  the  person.     PerbiJlM 
the  change  which  passed  upon  them,  they  perceived  a 4^ 
foimlty  in  their  bodies  which  before  had  never  struck  (M 
eyes,  which  probably,  in  their  original  condition,  had  oof  Ot 
isted.      But  (bis  sudden  and  mortifying  seQ(io)eiit  of  si 
as  I  have  before  suggested,  may  have  (aben  ils  origin  cbitBf 
from  (heir  being  then  lirst  conscious  of  the  emotions  of  Iv^t 
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twiQg  in  iBch  t  Btafe,  that  fhej  coulcl  noti  at  all  timesy 

the  disgraceful  efiect,  except  by  such  an  artifice  aa 

Id  irfuch  they  now  had  recoune.    The  sense  of  shame, 

Dce  of  lastfol  emotion,  where  it  is  not  ntterlj  ex- 

bj  the  violence  of  desire,  or  the  force  of  deprav- 

Mbity'kivvriuntarily  arises  at  all  the  vbible  indications  of 

gron  passioo,  and  at  every  object,  exciting  to  it,  pre* 

d'  to  the  senses,  or  the  fancy.    And  in  this,  as  in  other 

we  recognise  the  force  of  nature  in  the  new  fallen 


'-fJOF  THE  REPENTANCE  OF  OUR  FIRST  F.-l RENTS. 

the  repentance  of  this  unhappy  pair  after  their  lamen- 
(all,  nothing  is  distinctly  transmitted  to  us  in  the  con- 
narration  of  Moses.    But  there  is  the  Strongest  reason 
prerame  that  their  penitence  followed  the  promise  given 
fiod^lo  console  them  in  their  aflliction ;  that  ilie  seed  of 
tiVMum  should  bniiae  the  serpttU^s  luad^  and  thus  destroy 
Power  of  Evil ;    delivering  her  ofispring  by  thb  act, 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  death*     And,  in  the  highest 


, ^ je  probable  it  is,  that  the  Ood,  and  Father  of  our 

PwBvd  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  righteous  judg- 
llanta  on  their  transgression,  still  bestowed  on  them  the  most 

■I 

^gracious  and  paternal  care,  in  his  provisions  for  their  tempo- 
kd comfort,  and  who,  in  their  humbled  state,  still  deigned 
(b  fhem  his  heavenly  communication  in  the  field,  or  at  the 


Hardly,  however,  do  (hcsc  gloomy  wi 
cd  fo  presume  that  these  afflicted  par 
the  wreck,  and  (be  rescue  of  their  race 
cd  without  the  mercy  of  that  Saviour  wl 
\y  promised  fo  them,  merit  even  this  nc 
ble  opinion,  which  is  not  supported  by 
flic  holy  scriptures. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FALL  Ol 

rOSTERITT  OF  APAN 

The  plain  and  explicit  testimony  of 

teaches,  that  the  state  of  sinfulness  and 

is  visible  that  human  nature  exists,  is  at 

the  punishment  of  the  transc^ression  of  1 

representative  of  tlie  human  family.     No 
more  r.!i»iir  ««*'  *i«»*»i-t«-»  —  *»--      •  • 
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pornqptioD  with  which  all  men  are  now  bora  mto  the  world.'' 
■•The  eiuBlence  of  a  dtpruvtA  naivat  m  man  has  been  made 
die  aubjec^  of  ardent,  and  too  often  acrimonious  controver* 
ipm  in  the  chriatian  church.    The  Socmiana  and  even  the 

yAnunianif  probablj  mistaking  the  true  meaning  and  extent 

t 

ir,lhe  proposition  which  asserts  the  original  sinfuhiess  and 
inpravity  of  human  nature,  deny  that  we  inherit  from  Adam 
My  evil  except  that  of  pam  and  death.  These  writers,  in- 
deed, confess  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  moral  nnrong  in 
many  of  their  earliest  acts.  Yet,  they  refuse  to  admit  the 
federal,  or  representative  character  of  our  primitive  parent 
Id  the  covenant  of  works*  But  all  the  orthodox  symlrals 
and  confessions,  from  the  first  ages,  maintain  that  ^  the  co- 
venant was  made  with  him,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all 
Ids  posterity,  who,  consequently,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell 
with  him  in  his  first  transgression."^  I  must  remark  here, 
that  those  who  believe  that  the  penalty  of  the  covenant  was 
ordained  to  be  inflicted  on  the  day  of  the  Fall,  must  use  a 
hognage  somewhat  diflferent,  but  the  consequence  becomes 
eventually  the  same,  the  inheritance  by  his  offspring,  after 
Ae  promise,  of  a  constitution  corrupted  by  the  principles  of 
death  and  sin.  For  this,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  an  uni- 
.versal  law  of  nature  affecting  the  descent  of  posterity ;— the 
icion  must  partake  of  the  stock. 


*  Evvry  thiog  deierviog  attentioD  oo  tbis  f ubject,  will  be  found  in  rreiidcnt 
Edwards  on  OripDal  Sin,  and  his  anUgonist  Dr.  Taylor. 
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To  men  wbo  fasTC  not  a  favourite  tbeorf  (o  tuppoff,  djj 
rived  from  an  erring  reason,  ralber  than  the  word  of  Go| 
the  boly  scriptures  leacb,  in  the  most  unequivocal  lai^wpl 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  that  is,  that,  by  deri 
from  an  unholj  original,  ne  are  Iwrn  prone  to  sio,  and* 
enated  from  the  "life  of  God,  tlirougli  the  ignorance  tbii 
in  113,  because  of  Ibe  blindnees  of  our  heiu-ts."  "Behalf 
was  shapen  in  iniquity,"  soifb  tbe  psaloiiit,  "  and  Id 
my  mother  conceive  me."  "  Thai  which  is  born  of  thai 
sailh  our  Saviour,  "is flesh.  Marvel  not  that  I  saiiil  non 
you,  you  must  be  born  again."  And  the  apostle,  in  ll* 
strongest  tcrmi,  declare^,— "  The  carnal  mtnd  is  cnoiff 
against  God,  it  ia  not  subject  lo  tLc  Ian  of  God,  neither,  t^ 
deed,  can  be."  But  Ilic  scriptures  are  replete  with  testinN^ 
niea  fo  the  same  effect,  irbleh,  to  those  nho  habitn^ly,  ui 
devoutly  read  them,  it  nould  be  superfiuous  to  recite. 

IliE  COSPEL  CKITCD    WITH  THE  LATT,  IK  THE  MOMEST 
OF  THE  FiLL. 

Here  we  may  conteuiplatc  for  a  moment,  tlie  benignity  n 
ihe  gospel,  grafted  upon  the  severity  of  the  law,  in  the  first 
tDomenIs  of  the  calamity  of  our  great  ancestors,  and  ila  OD- 
speakable  mercy  consoling  tbem,  and  covering  to  them,  aoo 
their  posterity,  the  evils  of  the  Fall.  By  our  union  wift 
our  natural  head  and  representative,  ve  inherit  Ihe  iepttnj^ 
^ef  hia  nature,  both  in  body  and  io  mind :  but  the  SaTiour  b^ 
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iog  revealed  to  AdaiDi  he,  with  his  nhole  race  vere,  at  that 
iastant,  placed  under  the  dispensatioD  of  mediatorial  grace. 
And  now,  every  infant  is  introduced  into  being,  not  on  the 
terms  which  our  degenerate  &ther  had  forfeited,  of  life  to  the 
perfect ;  but  of  pardon  and  grace  to  the  penitent,  bestowed 
though  the  Mediator.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  most  merciful 
Redeemer,  immediately,  on  the  promise  being  made  to 
Adam,  took  the  world  under  his  protection  and  government, 
Ae  gracious  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  are  now  in  various  de- 
grees, extended  to  all  men ;  but  more  especially  to  his  chosen 
people  of  old,  and  since  to  his  church,  under  both  which  dis- 
pensations, the  precious  seal  of  his  covenant  is  appointed  to 
be  administered  to  all  their  infant  seed,  to  assure  them  of 
this  great  salvation,  promised  through  the  atonement  of  the 
ever  blessed  Redeemer.* 

This,  however,  does  not  present  to  us  the  whole  blessing 
of  that  form  of  the  New  Covenant  confirmed  to  Adam  in  the 
mysterious  promise,  The  Seed  of  the  woman  shall  brtiise 
the  SerpenVs  headj  shall  destroy  his  power,  and  defeat  his 
machinations.  To  our  imperfect  nature,  it  has  converted 
the  cursSf  as  far  as  relates  to  the  evils  of  thb  life,  its  labours 
and  its  pains,  into  a  merciful  dispensation ;  a  corrector  of  its 
calamitieB,  still  more  than  their  punishmeiit.  The  aches,  the 
puns,  and  diseases  incurred  by  the  Fall,  become  salutary 
monitors  of  our  guilty  original,  and  serve  to  lead  the  soul  to 

*  See  thi«  principle  farther  jlln-tmled,  nader  the  bend  of  the  leali  of  the  corfnaot. 
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llie  pioua  coiileai(^tioo  of  ib  rod.    The 

geDuil^  whicb,  in  a  Blate  of  ioDoceDCe,  migbl  b»ve 
forth,  by  rirtuous  principle,  to  (he  improvenieiit  of  (be  n 
Ibe  oroameDls,  and  coaiforls  of  life,  are  now  sltmulaled  bj 
multiplied  naots  ;  the  neceasily  of  labor  is  productive  oft 
greatest  bleEsioga   of  Bociely.     The   dependence,  tia  m- 
Bfraints,  the  correctioRB,  the  paioful  application  of  cbildhoo^f 
and  tyouth,  are  retiuisile  for  Ifae  early  cullivation  of  (he  Mr 
son  and  virtue  of  mankind.     Children,  aroidat  all  tiuaeiiab0 
cilitien,  are  first  protected,  and  Ibcn  made  nise  for  ibeir 
proteclion,  by  the  nisdom  of  their  parents.     By  the  laboon* 
of  the  QitDd,  and  of  the  body,  fauman  nature  is  carried  for^ 
ward  tonards  its  highest  improvement ;  and  (be  world  ilulT 
is  created  anew  in  beauty,  and  rendered  subservient,  in  tnt 
thousand  ways,  to  the  use  of  man.     The  curse  denounced  aa'l 
the  woman,  that  in  pain  she  should  bring  forth  ber  childmi,'' 
and  be  the  parly  chiedy  subjected  to  the  anxielics  and  to^iof''' 
nursing  and  rearing  them,  is  made,  under  this  grace,  the  chirf  * 
source   of  the  endearments  of  domestic  life.     If  children, 
from  (beir  earliest  infancy,  were,  like  the  young  of  nnay  i 
other  animals,  independent  of  the  protection,  and  the  Dur(ll^ 
ing  care  of  their  parents ;  if  labor,  and  vigilance,  and  mutual 
assistance,  were  not  generally  requisite  for  the  support,  re^ 
pectability,  and  Comfort  of  families,  the  principal  ties  of  parah 
lal  affection,  and  6lial  duly  would  be  dissolved.     The  halnis  ^ 
would  be  destroyed,  or  never  formed,  whicb  in  the  faighei(  ^ 
degree  contribute  to  the  happiness,  increase,  and  t)eneGcUt   ' 
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tercoorse  and  improvemenl  of  natiooBr  lEvery  paiu  which 
m  child  niflfen,  ererj  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  endean, 
mofe  fo  the  parent^  every  anxiety,  expense,  and  sacrifice 
iVdted  to  its  interest,  more  attaches  the  parent.  Parents 
eiDselves,  from  these  causes,  become  more  tenderly  united 
one  another ;  the  mother  by  her  pains,  her  sicknesses,  her 
Dirtint  need  of  some  kind  support ;  (he  father  by  the  man- 
protection  and  superior  assiduities  which  he  is  able  to  af- 
rd  to  her  delicate  weaknesses.  The  mutual  wants  of  indi* 
iub  and  of  families,  teach  them  to  sympathise  with  one 
other,  and  aid  their  easy  transition  into  national  sympathies, 
d  the  coalescing  of  mankind  into  great  communities. 

I 

Under  the  Saviour,  therefore,  who  has  taken  the  world 
der  his  protection  and  grace,  the  curse  of  the  Fall,  bow- 
er much  to  be  lamented  in  its  original  cause,  has  been  ren- 
red,  in  many  respects,  a  blessing  to  our  fallen  and  imper- 

■ 

:t  nature. 

IBjOBHERAIi  STRAIIV  OF  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS,  A  STRONG* 
CR  PROOF  OF  THE  DEPRAVITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURB, 
THAN  SINGLE  AND  DETACHED  PASSAGES. 

The  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  is  depicted  in  the  strongs 

I  colours,  in  many  positive  declaratbns  throughout  the  sa* 

ed  scriptures ;   but  in  addition  to  the  direct  and  unequivo- 

I  GVidence  of  many  detached  and  particular  passages,  p«r« 

<3 
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haps  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  important  doctrine,  m 
humbling  to  the  pride  of  man,  rcsnltB  from  the  general  atiaiB 
of  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truthi    It  is  a  fundamentit 
point  in  the  entire  fabric,  and  is  involved  b  all  its  prindpl 
doctrines.     If  a  Saviour  has  been  sent  into  the  woridj  is  it 
not  to  deliver  mankind  /alien  and  perishingf  from  their  stale 
of  iwfulnesSi  and  its  consequent  miseries  ?  Is  it  not  to  ths 
unholy  that  the  purchased  Spirit  is  given  to  assist  thdr  ni- 
pentance  ?  Was  it  not  to  those  whose  reason  had  been  olh    \ 
scured  by  (he  power  of  «in,  that  the  light  of  divmt  trvA'  " 
had  become  necessary  ?   Was  not  this  also  the  language  of 
the  sacrifices  of  atonement  under  the  ancient  dispensation? 

■ 

Is  not  this  (he  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  repentance^ 
of  sanclificationi  of  the  renovation  of  the  heart  under  the 
nerv  ?  Are  not  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  under  both  dii* 
p^Dsations,  emblems  of  a  necessary  purification  ?  And  ds' 
not  the  whole  furnish  such  an  .accumulation  of  evidence  on 
this  subject,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  with  it,  to  the  candid 
mind,  complete  conviction  that  man  is  a  fallen  and  sinfa! 
being  ? 

■ 

THE   TESTIBIOHfV  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

, 

If  any  evidence  of  this  unhappy  fact  could  be  added  to   . 
(he  clear  and  uniform  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings,  we 
might  derive  it  from  the  whole  history  and  experience  of  man- 
hind.    Do  we  not  observe  the  malevolent  passiens  of  honai 
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Ihplaying  an  unhappy  force  from  tbe  ewliest  yeara 
\iood  an5)  iti&ncj  ?  Have  we  not,  firom  our  most  re« 
nembrance,  perceived  within  our  hearts,  the  working 
r  impure  desires  and  unhallowed  passions  ?  Is  not 
ory  of  maui  in  a  great  measure,  the  hbtory  of  hit 
Does  not  the  world  present  to  us  rather  a  prisoD 
for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  than  a  paradise, 
ghtful  habitation  of  innocence?  Does  not  the  infant 
pangs/and  utter  the  cries  of  pain,. from  the  moment 
th  ?  Do  not  pun  and  disease,  though  now  sanctified 
enitent  by  the  Rfide^mer,  atill  pursue  him,  till  they 
in  the  grave  ?  Do  all  these  calafoities  indicate  tho 
an  innocent  being,  under  the  government  of  a  most 
Creator?  Or  does  not  a  ^strong  impression  agaia 
»m  the  whole,  that  man  is  fallen  and  guilty  ? 

EXTENT  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN,  AND  THE  HODB  OF  ITf 

TRANSMISSION* 

luestions  yet  remain  upon  this  subject,  which  merit 
ition  of  the  theological  student.    In  the  first  place, 

sxtent  is  human  DAtnre  corrupted  ? 

dly,  how  is  that  sinful  nature  communicated,  so  as 
bject  God  most  holy,  to  the  impious  charge  of  being 
^rofsin? 
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t.  On  Ibe  firif,  it  ia  the  deciaton  oFtiie  word  oTOo^ 
(if  tlie  churcb,  Ibat  the  depravity  or  human  ns(ur«  pervi 
it  io  ilfl  wbole  extent,  lis  ralioiial  powers  aiv  pen« 
their  application,  or  rendered  impolent  through  sinTol 
deocy  ;  and  all  ilB  moral  faculties,  in  their  habitual  le 
bave  become  criminal,  by  excess  in  tbeir  pursuits,  bj 
feet  in  Ifacir  principles,  or  their  motires,  or  by  rnisapplia 
■0  their  objects.  The  first  moments  of  existence  tra 
(ainly  nut  chargeable  iritb  actual  crimes,  but  with  snob 
versioo  of  nature  from  its  original  rectitude,  that  its  est 
propensities,  emotions,  and  :tfiections,  are  directed  to  * 
ends,  or  to  those  that  are  lawful  in  a  vicious  degree,  i 
bowevf^r  the  conduct  of  mankind  may,  id  many  ptrd  c 
be  bene6cial  to  their  fellow  men,  anO,  in  bo  far,  worthy  ol 
probation,  yet,  in  (he  sight  of  God,  all  acts  are  nofaol, 
which  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul  io  pursuiog,  and  ib 
preme  end  in  performing  them,  is  not  to  reuU«r  obe&i 
and  glory  to  bim  from  whom  all  existence  is  derived. 

S.  Wilb  regard  to  the  second  question,  if  ve  mean  to 
bow  an  impure  and  depraved  nature  may  be  imparted  to 
paMerily  of  Adam  without  invnlvioK  a  deep  reproach  on 
Author  of  our  being  ?  It  is  sufficient  Io  answer,  as  Ibe 
cessioD  of  all  animals  is  continued.  The  whole  nature  « 
parent  is  imparted  to  the  offspring.  But  in  what  manDcr 
or  any  of  the  works  of  creation  is  produced,  ii  utterly  be; 
our  kaonledge.    Tbe  modus  operandi  a  the  secret  of  i 
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gpBnt  to  Mj,  aa  some  weak  men  have  done,  in  the  hope  of 
IILAToiding  the  impietj  of  maiuDg  Ood  the  autl^or  of  a  sinful 
|:i|^Ct9.tbat  God  formed  the  soul  pure,  but  unitiog  it  to  a  sinful, 
^jfiaofderedi  or  merelj  animal  bodj,  it  has,  by  this  junction, 
.Vcome  necessarilj  infected  with  sin,  is  certainly  an  errant 
absurdity  of  pious  folly.  As  if  it  were  less  contrary  to  the 
|if»purity  of  the  divme  nature  to  form  a  being  innocenti  and  im« 
mediately  subject  it  to  a  state  of  necessary  infection,  than  to 
^  waSkr  the  laws  of  the  universe  freely  to  operate,  by  which  an 
^r  impure  effect  must  proceed  from  an  impure  cause — a  sinful 
b*  progeny  from  sinful  parents.  Of  much  more  moment  is  it  to 
p  us,  saith  Saint  Augustine,  to  understand  how  we  afe  deliv- 
I )  ered  from  sin  by  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  be  able  to  explain  in 
|i    what  manner  we  have  derived  it  from  Adam« 


OP  THE 

COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

1.  OF  TIGARIQU8  SUBSTITUTIOlCy  AKD  ATONEMENT. 


From  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture  it  appears  that, 
immediately  after  the  Fall|  our  condemoed  and  unnappy  pa- 
tent, together  with  his  whole  race  were,  in  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  transferred  from  the  Covenant  of  Works,  now  brok- 
CD,  and  cancelled  as  the  condition  of  life,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  organized  and  ad- 
ministered under  a  Mediator,  through  whom^their  repentance 
Blight  be  accepted  witn  their  heavenly  Father,  and  the  Ho* 
ly  Spirit  imparted  to  sanctify  and  restore  their  fallen  nature, 
lo  treatuig  of  this  covenant  to  which  I  now  proceed,  the  first 
consideration  which  requires  our  attention,  and  that,  indeed, 
which  is  fundamental  to  its  existence,  is  the  necessity  of  full 
and  complete  satisfi^tion  for  the  sin  of  man.     On  no  other 
Condition  could  the  holiness  and  justice.of  God  receive  the 
repentance  of  the  sinner,  and  admit  him  to  a  new  probation, 
On  a  new  covenant,  for  eternal  life.     In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, three  preliminary  questions  present  themselves  to  our 
Hiquiry.      1.  In  the  first  place,  was  satisfaction,  or  atone- 
i^nt  for  the  sin  of  man  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  any 
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tjcii;  cownaiii  ID  bis  favour?  2.  As  mania  ullerly 
oBer  an  atonement  adequate  to  the  demerit  of  BiOt  is  t 
rioua  eatUraclion,  in  the  person  of  anotberi  cither  pogii 
or  just  in  itself,  or  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  dii 
goTcrDment  over  mankind  f    3.  Could  satisfaction  oflfered  kj 
any  being  leas  than  a  divine  person,  be  accepted  b  therWN 
of  the&iflDer? 

There  are  writers  wlio  affirm  liiat  Aimighlj  God  mi^l 
by  an  act  of  sovereignlj,  bare  mercifully  dispensed  «iUt A 
any  satisfaclion  for  sin,  and  freely  forgiven  (he  oirender,<«^ 
bis  etncere  repentance.— What  God  might,  in  sovereiptj,^ 
baye  done,  or  could  not,  inconsistency  with  the  laws  ofelp- 
nal  jnslice,  do,  seems  impossible  to  be  wisely  and  safel;  ile^. 
termined  by  us,  and  cannot  be  decided  wilfaout  preBumpliotLl 
We  are  iufirtitely  mere  concerned  to  understand  whal  Godv 
hath  actually  done,  and,  from  the  fact,  to  pronounce  upon 
its  justice,  and  utility.  I  may,  hoffever,  be  permitted  to  ot 
serve,  that  (his  opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  very  insdfr  ' 
quale  apprehensions  of  Ihe  necessary  nature,  and  the  inflexk' 
ble  claims  of  his  bolioess.  And  there  are  many  impwtut'J: 
considerations  trhicb  render  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  "^ 
punishment  of  the  stnnei^  or  a  vicarious  satisfaction  to  tbe^ 
justice  of  the  law,  in  the  person  of  a  mediatory  in  all  res-  ' 
peels  competent  to  tbia  offering,  was  an  IndispeDSBble  requirt- 
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QMit  b  tfae^goverDment  of  God.  Indeed  tbe  fact^  tliat  it 
lia§  been  madoy  is  decisive  proof  that  it  is  holiff  justf  and 
goad.  The  apostle,  in  coDtemplating  this  subject,  devoat* 
fy  eiclaims ; — **  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 
dom  and  knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearchable  is  his  wis- 
dom !  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  Now  "  to  pryicipal* 
ifies  and  powers  in  heavenly  placesi  is  known  by  the  church 
fhe  manifold  wisdom  of|God."  All  the  moralattributes  of  the 
Eternal  are  represented,  in  the  holy  acripturesy  as  having 
fheir  most  harmonious,  and  illustrious  display  in  the  death  of 
Cfariat*  In  no  other  way,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  could 
the  hoUness,  the  purity,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
dipae  nature  have  been  demonstrated  to  mankind  with  such 
profeond  and  impressive  effect.  The  accumulated  testimo- 
ny of  his  holy  word  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  consis* 
tency  with  his  perfections  **  he  can  by  no  means  clear  th# 
goiltj.  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  miquity.  And 
he  cannot  look  upon  sm  but  with  abhorrence.'^ 


When  we  bring  this  subject  to  the  rigorous  test  of  reasoi)^ 
reason  pronounces  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  divine  na- 
tore  to  be  not  less  essential  to  his  beiogt  and  his  glory,  than 
goodness  and  mercy.  The  requisitions  of  justice,  therefore^ 
most  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally  necessary  in  their  nature 
with  the  demands  of  his  most  benevolent  attributes.  Many 
writers,  indeed,  we  have  seen  contend  for  this  principle  that 
JQBtice  differs  from  other  divine  perfections,  in  this  respect, 

M  4 


With  a  public  character,  and  in  cases  in 
good  J3  essntialJy  concerned.  The  magi 
peme  wiUi  (be  cxecation  of  the  law. 

W  THB  JirmOM  AW  VTILITT  OF  VIGARIO 


Af  oMliii  iDca|Mble» bj 

of  reiKle.ii«  compfete  aatiifiurtioo  to  the  vio 

lie*  aod  ttojgfmtf  of  Ticwbin  rabstitutioi 

Ha  clNKb  iaio  n  occasion  of  warn  and 

tmvfrqr*    Tbe  flodnhna  strtDuouslj  dei 

fn^litiitiog  tbe  bnocent  m  tbe  room  of  th 

J0lj  pf  .acfiapting  the  obedience,  or  the  tu 

jispj  of  thoijB  of  another.    This  objection  o 

J^qirend  if  the  rabatitate  were  obtruded,  by 

.%  nop  of  the  inflBrer,  or,  if,  from  anj  defi 

or  of  d^ii^,  he  were  incompetent  to  the  1 

dq^.    To  fiam  a  ^  and  eaaitabl«  At>rWm. 
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being  accountable  to  any  Buperior ;  likewbe,  whether  he  be 
perfectly  competent  to  the  undertaking,  so  that,  from  the  in» 
ttinsic  merit  and  dignity  of  hii  act^  it  may  subierve  all  the 
wiie  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  law ;  whether,  also,  in 
asaaming  this  part,  he  be  not  lost  to  the  universal  interest^ 
of  society,  so  that  no  gain  to  the  great  public  of  nature  accrue 
firom  the  substitution ;  and,  finally,  whether  the  party,  chiefly 
oJBbnded,  be  pleased  and  willing  to  accept  the  substitute  in 
ibfi  room  of  the  original  offender.  "^ 

If  all  these  facts  are  fully  ascertained,  and  these  conditions 
atrktly  exacted,  vicarious  satisfaction  appears  to  be  entirely 
ciSisistent  with  the  principles  of  tLt;  boundest  reason.  If  the 
Bubstitote  be  free  to  dispose  of  his  own  person,  and  williug 
io  undertake  this  benevolent  office,  the  rights  of  justice  can* 
not  be  impaired,  nor  the  general  interest  injured  by  the  ex- 
change. Perhaps  the  sanction  of  the  law  appears  more  atrfol, 
and  is  rendered  more  effectual,  when  the  penalty  is,  without 
abatement,  exacted  of  the  vurety,  than  when  claimed  of  the 
principal  himself.  An  example  in  ancient  hbtory  has  been 
often  appealed  to,  as  illustrating  this  point  with  particular 
force.  The  legislator  of  the  Locrians  had  enacted  a  law  that 
any  man  convicted  of  adultery,  should  be  punished  with  the 
loaa  of  both  his  eyes.  His  own  son  happened  to  be  the  first 
criminal  condemned  on  this  statute.    The  father,  mingling 

^-  Dr.  WUlwnpooik^f  Ltctnrei  oo  the  Covotot  of  Ontfi 
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the  riglifeoui  severity  of  (be  judge  with  Um 
the  parent)  decreed  UiKt  bis  boo  aliould  lose  one  o[ 
tad  liat,  for  the  other  vhkb  justice  required,  bet 
vould  tote  ODe,  in  order  perfectly  (o  latisfy  (he  reqi 
of  the  law.  Every  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fcdiip 
of  a  parent,  and  the  self-lave  of  liuuan  nature,  mual  pimnn 
fhia  act  the  strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  to  Ihc  aiia^ 
of  the  inexorable  justice  of  the  lepslalor.  It  is  obTiouitfit 
such  a  TJcarioua  aubstitulion  must  have  had  u  more  uuUift 
fiuence  on  the  public  morals,  than  (be  Buffering  of  theM 
penally  by  the<:iil[>ril  in  his  own  person.  On  the  sane  cku 
and  acknowledged  sentiment  in  the  humau  breast,  the  subifr 
(ulinn  of  the  Won  oi  CoJ,  in  the  room  of  our  sinful  nalun, 
nas  the  moat  effectual  sanction  of  (be  divine  lav  TihichcmiU  I 
have  been  exbibtled  to  the  universe. 

Besides  (he  obvious  consistency  ef  this  doctrbe  with  111 
principles  of  reason  and  of  public  justice,  it  is  esplicitly  dl- 
claied  throughout  the  sacred  scriplures,  in  the  sti-ongest  itl 
most  unequivocal  (erma,  to  be,  at  once,  the  Irulh  of  God,  ui 
the  only  hope  of  man-  The  term  tatisfaclion,  indeed,  il 
technical,  and  employed  chiefly  by  modern  divines,  iiirte 
convenience  of  their  syslemalic  arrangements.  But  eittj 
idea  included  in  the  full  and  most  comprehensive  meanii^tC 
the  tvord,  is  taught  in  the  scriptures  in  the  plainest  langutstt 
sod  illustrated  by  the  most  aSeclins  images.  Under  the  » 
eieul  institution)  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  eren  it 
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the  dafl  J  BtcrificM,  certuo  men  were  appointed  to  represent 
tbe  people  of  brae),  and  to  lay  their  hands  open  the  head  of 
tbe  victim,  confessing  the  sins  of  the  nation.  This  grave 
and  aerious  action  can  have  no  reasonable  interpretation  bnt 
ai  a  vicarious  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  room  of  the 
(iflfender,  and  a  typical  transfer  of  guilt  from  him  to  the  vie* 
tun.  The  same  idea  is  connected  with  that  office  of  religion 
wherein  the  priests  of  Israel  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
See  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  sanctifying,  by  that  act,  both 
the  sacrifice  and  the  altar ;  in  allusion  to  which  holy  rite  the 
Idood  of  Christ  is  called  the  blood  of  sprinklit^j  purifying 
■D  things  covered  by  its  sacred  efficacy.  The  language  of 
the  prophet  is  peculiarly  forcible.  <^  He  was  wounded  for 
onr  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The 
cfaaatisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes 
we  are  healed.  When  he  shall  give  his  soul  an  offisring  for 
yiB»  he  shall  see  his  seed— he  shall  prolong  his  days«^and 
tb»  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hands.  If, 
however,  there  were  any  obscurity  in  the  type,  and  the  fig« 
ifered  language  of  the  prophecy,  the  same  truth  is  tanght  un- 
der the  simplicity  of  the  evangelic  dispensation,  in  a  style 
fliat  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt  in  a  fair  and  candid  mind. 
Let  me  appeal  to  a  few  passages  only,  as  an  example  of  a 
great  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Of  the  church,  and  of  eve* 
xj  individual  believer,  it  is  said,  *'  they  have  been  bought 
with  a  price.  Redeemed  not  with  corruptible  things,  such 
ai  silver,  and  gold,  but  wHh  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 


<«  This  is  1117  blood/'  8uth  Christ  of  himself,  ^  shed  for  Biu^i 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alL*' 
And  the  trinnphant  ascription  of  the  whole  church  is,  ^  onto 
him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  hia  owb 
blood  !'^  The  arts  of  criticism  have  been  emplojed^  with 
great  industry,  to  p\e  these  and  similar  expressions  a  remote^ 
and  feeble,  and  circuitous  interpretation.  But  every  repder 
must  be  sensible  of  the  effort  that  appears  to  accommodafa 
the  language  to  a  favourite  theory,  and  the  little  rtsemblance 
which,  under  this  disguise,  it  bears  to  the  plainnesi  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel.  The  obvious  meanins;  of  the  terms,  on 
the  other  hand,  presents  to  the  mind,  on  their  6r8t  impresuooi 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  From  the  precedbg  Qluilra- 
tions  and  reflections,  we  evidently  perceive  the  principle  ef 
vicarious  satisfaction  established  by  the  explicit  and  uneqiBff^ 
ocal  testimony  of  the  word  of  God,  as  it  had  before  been  vis- 
dicated  by  the  clear  decisbns  of  reason. 

THAT  IT  IS  aS^^UISITB  THAT  SATISFAGTIOir  BB  MADS  Wi 

A  DITINB  PBESOir. 

A  third  question  still  remains  upon  this  subject,  which, 
from  its  nature,  and  its  consequences,  is  of  the  highest  ia^ 
portance :— *Could  any  satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  human  na- 
ture, less  than  that  oflfered  by  a  divine  person,  be  accepted  by 
the  justice  of  God  ?    From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  stcied 
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Writingd)  it  appears  that  an  atoning  sacrifice  of  inGnltc  value  .* 
file  iDdispeosable  requisition  of  eternal  justice. 


,  ^  But  there  is  something  so  awful,  and  so  profoandlj  ham- 

IV-. 

to  the  soul  iq.  this  consideration,  that  variont  evasions 


e  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  its  im- 
SKMion.     It  is  asked  whether  some  superior  order  of  created 
nirits  maj  not  be  so  far  exalted  above  human  nature,  as  to 
ihl  able  by  obedience  and  sufiering  to  ofier  ample  satisfaction 
the  righteousness  of  the  ofiended  law.     To  this  inquiry  if 
J  most  justly  be  replied,  that  no  created  being  can  be  so 
raised  in  nature  as  to  make  the  smallest  approximation  to 
ity ;  or  to  be  capable  of  offering  an  atonement  for  sin  that 
ill  cover,  in  any  degree,  the  demerit  of  its  guilt.     Any 
ite  being  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  liable  to  the  suffering 
«*1hjt  eternal  pains ;  a  sacrifice  that  could  contribute  nothing  to 
Ik  illustration  of  the  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father.    Be- 
^des,  is  not  every  created  being  under  the  highest  natural 
oblations  to  do,  or  suffer  whatever  he  shall  understand  the 
^bry  of  Ood,  and  the  general  interests  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence require ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  the  most  exalted 
creature  could  have  redeemed  mankind,  and  glorified  God, 
fcy  any  temporary  sufierings,  this  sacrifice  would,  in  the  na- 

tore  of  things  have  been  an  original  and  indispensable  duty  ; 

■  t 

iJHl  the  antecedent  obligation  would  have  deprived  the  offer*- 
^  of  all  instable  merit,  which  can  reside  only  in  the  act 
^  «  free  and  independent  being.    But  the  fact  of  the  appoint* 
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ment  of  the  Son  of  God  to  this  propitiatory  officei  whole 
tore  haa  before  been  proved  to  be  divine,  is  itself  demooatrft^ 
tion  that  no  inferior  victim  could  have  been  accepted*  Foji^ 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  eternal  Jehovah  would  have 
made  such  a  useless  expenditure,  if  I  may  spepk  so,  of  diviai 
perfection,  when  the  same  end  might  have  been  attuned  by 
means  so  far  inferior  ? 

It  has  been*urged  with  a  triumph  in  the  force  of  the  objec* 
lion,  and  with  a  confidence  far  from  being  warranted  by  the 
strength  of  the  argument,  that  the  suppoHition  of  satisbctioo 
being  exhibited  by  a  person,  in  his  nature  divine,  invdvea  ths 
absurdity  of  the  Supreme  Being  making  satisfaction  to  Uflh 
self.  To  repel  this  suggestion,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  sio 
is  not  so  much  an  oflfence  against  Almighty  God,  peraooaDy 
considered,  if  it  is  lawful  to  use  this  form  of  expression  with 
regard  to  the  Deity,  as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice,  and,  if  we  may  speak  so,  of  the  public  law  of  the  oai- 
verse.  And  there  are  not  wanting  many  examples  wherein  a 
magistrate  may  so  br  lay  aside  his  public  character  as^  in  Ui 
own  person,  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 

OF  THE  COVBVANT  OF  GEACE. 

The  Covenant  of  Grace  is  defined  by  many  embent  and 
pious  divines  to  be  a  stipulation  or  agreement  between  Gedf 
and  the  beljeving  sinner,  to  bestow  on  him  freely,  through 
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ChmU  the  forgiveness  of  sins  tluU  arepasl,  Impartingy  at  the 
tame  time,  the  spirit  of  sanctiGcation  to  renew  and  perfect  hia 
naturey  and  finally,  to  bring  him  to  the  poasession  of  eternal 
life ;  which  mercies  the  believer  accepting,  with  an  humble 
and  uncere  faMj,  that  purifies  the  heart,  the  act  assumes  the  ' 
character  and  form  of  a  covenant.  But  aa  there  is  an  infinite 
distance  between  God  most  holj,  and  a  sinful  worm  of  the 
dost ;  and  aa  the  whole  transaction  is  a  free  gift,  entirely 
gritaitous  on  the  part  of  God,  to  style  it  a  covenant  is  the 
linguage  of  divine  condescension.  Yet  this  is  the  gracious 
farm  of  words  employed  by  God  himself.  In  the  sacred 
BCriptures  it  is  denominated  a  covenant  of  peace  ;  and  mer- 
cifaUy  announced  as  a  new  covenant,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  covenant  of  Sinai.  And, 
finally,  it  is  declared  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant,  as  the 
characteristic  distinclion  between  it  and  every  temporary  in*' 
atilntion  established  by  God  with  his  people. 

On  the  preceding  considerations,  I  prefer  another  defini- 
tfeSy  warranted  by  the  best  writers,  more  appropriate  and 
descriptive  of  the  genuine  nature  of  this  covenant.  It  ia  that 
of  a  free  and  gratuitous  promise  from  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
to  all  who  receive  the  blessing  with  penitent  faith,  of  the  par- 
don of  sin  through  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  accom- 
panied with  the  sanctifymg  ufluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
lead  them  by  the  grace  of  holy  living,  to  life  and  immortal" 

Ugi  all  which  merciful  propositions  the  believer  sincerely  ac- 
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AMC.  Tiift  wboltf  pfaratt,  however,  of  the  coMiotil  of  gratis 
dKNigh  amply  justiSed  by  the  hmguage  of  acripture»  is  tech- 
vieal,  and  iiiTeiitedy  as  mxaj  others  have  beeoi  for  the  cod^ 
vmeoce  of  ajBtematic  arraogement. 

.    A  MI8TAKBX  TIEW  OF  THB  GOTBVAHT  OF  ORACB« 

-  Jhom  the  imbecility  of  the  hmnan  mind,  and  the  diflerent 
coDceptioDS  often  entertained  by  men  of  the  same  subject,  we 
are  frequently,  and  unhappily  met  by  controversy  b  theolo- 
gy, ai  well  as  in  other  sciences.  Those  writers  who,  from  their 
disinclbation  to  considering  the  observance  of  the  moral  law 
an  fonning  any  cooditbn  of  the  covenant  of  our  salvation, 
an  allied  Aniinomiains^  maintain  this  peculiar  opinion,  that 
th»  Covenant  of  Orace  is  not  made  with  believers  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  but  has  been  established,  from  eter- 
nity, with  Christ  in  the  name  of  all  believers.  The  paternal 
Deity,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  entered  into  cove* 
naat  with  the  Son,  to  give  him  a  certun  number  out  of  the 
fdbn  human  race,  to  be  called,  sanctified  and  saved  by  him, 
upon  his  consenting  to  assume  human  nature^  and  make 
•toneaient  for  their  sms  by  his  death.  Founded  on  this  sup- 
poaed  transaction  between  the  eternal  persons  of  the  OoA- 
fasad,  they  affirm  the  sole  condition  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace 

■ 

to  be,  not  the  obedience  and  faith  of  the  believer,  but  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  making  the  believer  a  mere  passive 
ffobje^ct  of  mercy,  and  iiot  responsible  for  any  of  his  sins  pas^ 
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or  to  come.  Christ,  the  8ole  agent  and  representative  of  hif 
people  in  this  eternal  transaction  has,  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples, assumed  all  responsibility  upon  himself  with  regard 
to  this  chosen  number,  leaving  the  rest  of  mankind,  wiChoat 
any  provision  for  their  salvation,  lo  perish  among  thoae  hope- 
less spirits  who  kept  noi  ihtir  first  estoff .<— Good  meii,  I 
doubt  not,  have  embraced  this  extravagant  system  as  there  is 
no  absurdity  of  which  the  human  mind,  on  some  occaaionii 
is  not  susceptible.  But  to  me  it  appears  fraught  with  pre- 
Bumption  in  pretending  to  unfold  the  transactions  of  the  De- 
ity with  himself;  and  with  rvtremi^  folly,  leadmg  to  the 
most  immoral  consequences  among  enthusiastic  men*  This 
imaginary  transaction  has  been  called  the  Covenani  of  He- 
detnptionf  and  although  so  fanciful,  has,  under  certain  modi- 
fications, been  embraced  by  some  grave  and  profound  calvi- 
nistic  writers.  In  its  unmodified  extent,  it  presents  to  m  mar 
ny  dogmas  which,  in  their  obvious  import,  must  shock  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  To  justify  the  severity  of  this 
animadversion,  the  following  examples  will  be  more  thaa  mf- 
ficient.  Believers,  they  say,  are  justified  from  all  eiemi^* 
— In  them  God  sees  no  sin  for  ChrisPs  sake.'-^The  merits 
of  the  Second  Adam  are  as  certainli/  and  esseniiallg 
transferred,  from  their  birthy  to  his  elect  seed,  as  the  defrndt 
of  the  first  Adam  to  his  natural  offspring-^^The  elect  cannot 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  covenant^  btU  their  justifieaiion 
equally  remains  whether  they  fulfil  the  law  of  rigfUeouaness, 
ojy  through  the  frailty  of  their  nature^  fail  into  any  sin, 


iOkrist  havit^  assunud  all  responsibilthft  andpeffectly  sat'- 
i^fiid.  Uie  law  for  them*    Many  other  absurdities,  not  less 
(gross and  palpable,  naturally  growing  out  of  their  principles, 
me  found  in  their  writings,  which  some  ingenious  men  have 
liiDUght  they  find  means  of  explaining  in  consistency  with 
good  morals.     For  this  bold  irreverence  of  the  imagination 
■ome  expressions  of  the  sacred  writings  have  ^ven  a  very 
tleoder  pretence  indeed*    **  I  have  set  my  king,"  saith  the 
.Paafanist,   *^  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.     I  will  declare  the 
decree :  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
ihave  I  begotten  thee.     Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
k  earth  for  thy  possession,  Ps.  ii.  6.  sacrifice  and  ofiering  thou 
didst  not  desire.  .  Then  said. I,  lo  j  I  come ;  in  the  volume 
i  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me ;  I  ^ielight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
fjny  God,"  Ps.  xl.  6.     And  Isaiah,  in  a  fine  poetic  rhapsody, 
}kas  sung  in  the  following  strains  ;—<*  Behold  my  servant 
whom  i  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth !  I 
vbave  put  my  spirit  upon  him.     He  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ijoent  to  the  Gentiles.    1  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  right* 
rcouaness ;  I  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  keep  thee,  and  give 
4hee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles 
>.  *— to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  those  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  bouse." 
Sorely  a  man  must  have  strong  attachments  to  a  system,  aud 
a  most  oblique  facility  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  who  can 
,  find  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  in  such  poetical  and 


ocaiMK  rsptweiilBtioDi  u  tbew  of  Un  iii—ih. 
i();iM  uf  Unfco,  wbiich  exhibit  Cbiist  «f 
(he  «wU,  and  ihal  Great  Prophet  daiimtd  to  exMod  Ul 
duircfa  to  tiie  recootest  eoda  of  the  esrtb.  K«t  »hea  ikm 
writers  can  ioterprel,  in  this  manner,  a  pdtttcal  essreiitia*^ 
The  cmatstl  of  ptace  shall  bt  betHtm  thea  tnJ^ — Zeck  th 
13.  it  •sftUQiea  an  appearance  little  leas  than  ladicn».  Iflfr 
fectljr  accord  icilb  Ibe  Ppiano  expressed  on  ibtsMbjecfc^ 
Dr.  WiUienpooti.  "  For  107  oim  part,"  nj«  be.  *IM9 
to  atteopt  to  explain  nhat  is  calleil  the  Cavenaat  otBakmf* 
Ijytt,  oc  h)  aiiaiiE  iia  existence,  i  fear  il  b  bufouiuB^W 
much  om  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  and  prefaatine  loo  br«^ 
Mir  uoderftUndiiig  the  nature  of  the  Triaiij ,  and  lite  balk 
Kiioas  betneeo  its  persons,  if  I  may  u«e  that  hunua  phriM) 
thus  to  give  form  to  tfaei^  counsels,  thus  \o  applj  lo  ihta 
whau  periupt  can  only  be  proper  nbeo  applied  to  the  a£a» 
of  meo.  Besides,  if  we  gire  scope  to  our  faocr,  and  1  iiriiiT 
oor  to  embarruB  with  such  technical  forms  of  expre^ioe,  tfea 
KicDce  of  divine  things,  ve  might  Sod  a  covenant  in  aimA 
every  act  of  God.  Bui  (be  being  of  God  is  unsearchaUt: 
wd  I  affKcheBd,  tbete  is  more  of  prenuDptioo  and  fbUf,  th»t 
q(  pietf  and  viadoiii  in  a  worm  of  dost  ilteoiplijig  to  modi^- 
Us  etenal  cooDHb  with  tuoaelf."* 

■  TatcD  dovB  nriatis  ^  tiN  ai 
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S  ^09  THE  cosiBTiTimoir  OF  Tkn  cotbhavt  or  gbacs  in 

^  ^  ITJI  PEOMIBE9  AND  CONDITIONS. 

^''Iii  the  comtitulion'of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  the  primary 
^tBid  essential  principle  which  distrnguishea  it  from  the>abroga- 
^•rd  covenant  with  Adam  is,  that  all  its  blessings  are  the 
^^«lfect8  of  the  free  and  anmeriled  mercy  of  Heaven.    Mao, 
^'Skvuig  incurred,  from  the  justice  of  his  oflfended  Creator,  ab- 
-Mlote  and  eternal  condemnation,  the  whole  plan  of  his  re« 
^^Sovery-^is  present  mercies,  and  his  eternal  hopes  are  sim* 
^V^7  ^^^  entirely  of  grace ;  not  the  effect  of  obedience  to  the 
prescriptionB  of  a  hw,  but  the  result  of  the  mere  favour  of 
"Odd.     For  this  end  the  system  of  redemption  waa  instituted 
.«1iy  Jehovah  himself*  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
'^^Ao  should,  by  his  obedience,  satisfy  the  holy  requisitions  of 
tt  hw,  and  by  his  suflferings,  vindicate  the  righteous  claims 
«f  bis  justice.     On  this  foundation  of  obedience  and  suffer- 
i^  Christ  becomes  the  author  of  eternal  life  to  all  who  be- 
^  lew  ID  his  name.    And  the  whole  redemption  of  mankind  is 
Mhibited  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  the  fruit  of  the  freest 
mercy,  and  the  effect  simply  of  the  benignity  of  God  most  ho- 
lly, to  the  oflfending  race  of  man.  It  is  offaUh^  saith  the  apos« 
He,  thoA  it  miglU  be  ofgrare,  Rom.  iv.  16.  And  the  Evangel- 
iit  affirms  that  Oodso  loved  the  world j  that  he  gave  his  only 
hsgoffen  8oh^  thai  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not 
fifriifcy  M  hmve  everlasting  /t/f,— -This  covenant  is  establish- 
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but  with  man  TaJlen  and  guilty,  through  a  Mediator ;  so  that 
now,  every  blessing  is  derived  to  believere  through  Jems 
Christ,  who,  ofGodi  is  made  unto  us  wisdami  and  rigUmm* 
nesSf  and  sanctifictUionf  and  redemption* 

One  definition  of  the  Covenant  of  Grate,  already  presented 
to  the  reader,  styles  it  simply  a  promise ^  and  states  it  to  cbflp 
list  of  a  system  of  gracious  promises  given  as  the  consnle* 
tion  of  human  nature  in  its  fallen  and  unhappy  ooDditio&» 

These  promises  have  been  arran^^ed,  in  diflferent  orders,  but 
all  embracing,  in  the  result,  the  same  comprehensive  fiel<^  Iif 
order  to  their  more  distinct  illustration,  and  omitting,  for  the' 
sake  of  brevity,  the  detailed  exhibition  made  of  them  hjtnt* 
Dj  writers,  I  shall  dispose  thnm  in  the  follnwioz  series,  asbe- 
ing  most  accommodated  for  convenience  and  use  in  preaclnig 
the  gospel.  I.  In  the  first  place,  the  promises  of  a  Savioiir. 
-—II.  Next,  as  the  free  pardon  of  sin  through  him.«— IIL 
Thirdly,  of  the  Spirit  of  sanctification.— IV.  In  the  fourth 
pk  ce,  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  all  its  happy  fruits  in  thn 
present  state.— V.  And  finally,  of  everlasting  life  b  a  futott 
world.* 


**  The  aoalyiifl  of  the  corenant  ooniidered  in  this  view,  by  Dr.  W.  preiciitcd 

to  his  dasf. 


1.    OF  THE  PROMISE  OF  A  SAYIOUH. 

Ib  the  arrangement  of  the  bieasinga  of  the  covenant,  the 
^  ^.pomiae  of  a  Saviour  juatlj  afanda  in  the  firat  place ;  because 
gMt  waa  the  firat  made  to  our  afficted  father,  after  hia  fatal  de- 
|t"'i|ii]iiiucy»  It  ia  liaewiae'  that  primary  gift  on  which  all  the 
|u7-  Vlit  depend.  And  it  afforda  the  firat  ray  of  conaohtion  and 
p  4flpe  to  a  soul  under  the  conviction  of  sin.  Thia  diatinguiah- 
^'  ^-and  leading  pramiae,  therefore,  embracea  the  complete 
lement  of  aia-  fby  the  aacrifice  of  Chriat.  U  pointa  to 
Ihriat  as  the  fountain  of  every  mercy  to  mankind,  and  the 
luel  through  which  they  are  conveyed  to  hia  people, 
ia  the  great  and  comprehenaive  pramUe  made  ofQod  %a^ 
fathers^  embracing  all  the  bleaaings  of  the  goapel.  He 
JSij^lfcaAope  wfaich  the  ancient  church  of  hrael  nfaited  for  ; 
'^^iildi-a  etill  more  glorious  distinction^-fle  ia  the  deairt  of  all 
^"mfam;  for  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  even  when  unknown, 
F^b^iiw  foundation  of  acceptance  .to  every  true  penitent  among 
^^^^Gentilea,  as  it  waa  to  the  saints  anterior  to  the  age  of  the 
Abraham.  He  is,  in  one  word,  the  salvaiion  of  Qod, 

2.   OF  THE  FREE  AUD  FULL  PARDON  OF  ailf. 

The  aecond  promise  of  the  covenant,  as  they  have  been 

jofet  arranged,  ia  the  tVee  and  full  pardon  of  aio  to  thc«e  who 

kmably  and  penitently  aeek  thia  mercy  througti  Jesoa 
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Christ.  It  ifl  coDiolatory  to  mankiod,  under  the  Tiew  of 
their  iias,  to  perceive,  in  the  benevolent  pnrpoMi  ci  Ood  a 
Saviour  ordained  for  the  sincere  penitent  But  freqaendj, 
beneath  the  deep  and  overwhehning  compunctionB  of  gpB^ 
the  humbled  spirit  of  the  sinner  trembles  at  the  thoaght  of  dar- 
ing to  appropriate  the  merits  of  that  Saviour,  the  Ueswp  of 
that  promise,  to  itself.  It  requires  the  most  clear  and  eaqilidt 
assurance  of  the  gospel  for  its  encouragement  in  iislip^  ttis 
particular  application  of  the  general  oSer  of  divine  flMvey.  A 
.consideration  which  renders  the  free  and  gracious  pionR  of 
pardon  through  the  Redeemer  so  precious  to  the  oonvinoed 
soul.  The  fears  of  guilt  require  the  supporting  hand  of  dims 
grace  to  save  it  from  utterly  despairing.  For  this  reasoib  Hb 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  sacred  oracles,  pitying  the  infirmity  of  om 
nature,  crushed  under  the  terrors  of  the  law,  seems  to  hne 
exhausted  the  powers  of  language  for  consoIationB  and  en- 
couragements  to  the  repentant  sinner.  Ifo  /  every  om  flof 
ihirstelhj  come  ye  to  the  waters  ;  and  he  that  hath  no  nnmey! 
come;  buy  wine  and  milkf  withont  money 9  and  wUkonl 
price*  It  was  the  special  command  of  Christ  to  his  disci* 
pies,  to  f  reach  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  nalumSf  b^ith 
fiin^  at  Jerusalem.  And,  that  no  penitent  may  be  discoor* 
aged  on  the  consideration  of  his  personal  un worthiness,  or  tlia 
aggravations  of  his  former  sins,  the  invitation  is  extended  lo 
all  men,  in  terms  the  moat  universal.— -Come  mUo  me,  all  ye 
who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  andf  I  will  give  you  resX.^^ 
Um  that  eom^th  to  me  IniUf  in  no  wissp  cast  oitf. 
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On  this  BQbjtct  an  lojadiGious  ceotrovenj  has  been  raised 
0n  the  following  question,  as  meui  like  gladiators,  to  shew  their 
iotellectiial  skill,  are  often  prone  to  contention  on  the  slightest 
oeeauon  of  difiSsrence ;  whether  Christ  has  died  for  all  men  ? 
o*  onlj  for  an  elected  nnmbef  ?  Those  who  arrange  them- 
self ea  in  the  ranks  of  the  htter  insist  that,  ifj  on  the  princi- 
plea  of  their  antagonists,  we  say  that  Christ  has  died /or  all 
aen,  we  make  his  death  in  vain  to  the  greater  number  of 
Aose  for  whom  it  was  offered*    The  former,  with,  perhaps, 
jpealer  justice,  afBrm,  that,  if  he  hath  died  only  fer  a  select- 
ed number,  the  rest  of  mankind  are  necessarily  excluded 
imm  the  possibility  of  salvation,  and,  therefore  the  oflfer  of 
tiw  gospel  to  them  is  impiously  imputing  to  Ch>d  a  duplicity 
in  his  transactions  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  so 
nuch  the  more  unworthy  of  bis  mfinite  goodness  that  it  would 
bt'insulting  the  miserable,  with  ostensible  but  fallacious  ofiera 
«jf  mercy.     Neither  of  these  parties  intend  the  consequences 
ittpnted  to  them  by  their  rivals,  and  which  their  own  terms 
Hlevally  taken,  seem  to  imply.    The  forms  of  expression^  on 
Both  sides,  are  imperfectly  calculated  to  convey  accurate  con- 
arptions  of  their  respective  principles*    And  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  with  common 
wanse,  and,  probably,  ■  with  their  own  intentions  to  say,  that 
Ae  death  of  Christ  was  designed  generally  to  make  atone- 
BSelit/or  am  to  the  justice  of  God,  so  that  Ood  miglU  be  just, 
mni  Oi€  juit^er  of  him  that  beltevdhj  and  that  an  indiscrimi- 
Mte  offer  of  pardon  to  sinners  might  be  fairly  and  ingenuously 
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founded  upon  hii  tlealh. — Ant)  lUs  mode  of 
llio  more  reasonable,  because  ibe  same  merit  io  flie 
which  ia  titiTicicnl  for  the  eipialion  of  one  oflTcuce,  is  nC* 
cit-nl  for  the  olTenccs  of  the  vbole  race.  And  ifae  tfcnfy 
cnunaeU  of  God,  which  are  inscrutable,  ought,  in  no  cax,  f 
bflu«nce  tlic  duly  of  men. 

X  or  ttiK  raojiiBE  of  the  bpibit  of  aiHcrtFicinei.  < 

Tbt  (wfiteiwu  of  sill  lays  a  foundation  for  access  to  God, 
iihl  cvotoMiBMa  «ilb  him  by  the  spirit  of  tievolioo-  Xioin 
tie  itispcusjilwo  of  (be  New  Covenant,  the  whole  sjslemd 
Haiuivv  uhI  ul'  piu\  itWactt  is  subjected  Io  the  directing  power 
wt  tbw  U^«  Spril  bjr  Jesus  Christ,  in  subserviency  Io  Ibe 
UPMl  wtJh  mC  ikt  Bort^  wd  spiritual  world.  And  that  cek» 
M  I1|1|mm«  «hkk  VM  firsi  employed  to  convince  the  wil 
if  "^m^  ^  nfidromaus9t  and  of  jtidgmfnl,  U  now  impirtal 
(o  tti»  twV^TC  to  assit  the  rraovatioui  of  his  nature — Io  cw. 
6nn  M»d  iBcneaa*  bia  hatwls  d  boUocss — Io  enable  him  to 
^rbv]p  all  his  duties  viih  s  proper  lemper  of  mind — ud 
Io  npca  hia  qualiScatnos  for  tbe  kingdom  of  Ueareo-  AK 
m»t  tDDuiDcrable  are  the  parikabr  promises  to  this  efio^ 
incloded  nnder  the  gaurtd  title  of  (be  CoronDl  in  tbe  sacnd 
writing!.  "  Bcbold,  the  days  come,  saiih  ihe  Lord,  Cbalt 
win  makn  m  new  covenau  wiiii  the  boow  of  ImuO,  ud  A«» 
Imne  of  Jwl^  Aad  (Ua  it  the  cotsouI  tl^  I  wiO  '—Hat 
I  <*iU  put  «7  taw  a  (Mr  knnl  p«m  m4  vnte  it  ii  Ah:. 
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bmifM ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  ind  Ihej  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple," Jer.  zxxL  31,  33.  And  in  Ezek.  zzxvi.  25. 27,  <>  Then 
win  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  yon,  and  you  shall  be  clean. 
From  all  your  filfhiness,  and  from  all  yonr  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  yon,  and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  pot  within,  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out 
of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh*''  But, 
it  is  the  constant  testunony  of  the  holy  scriptures,  not  only 
that  repentance  and  faith,  but  that  every  pious  disposition  in 
the  believer  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  all  the  graces  of  the  christian  life  are  de- 
nominated  ihefmiis  of  ike  Spirit. 

The  chief  question  which  remains  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  which,  indeed,  afiects  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  is,  whether  at  any  time  he  operates  by 
iiunediate  influx  on  the  heart,  as  in  creation,  independently 
of  die. divine  word,  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  or  those 

■ 

means  continually  occurring  in  the  course  of  providence,  or 
in  die  transient  reflexions,  and  glancinp  of  the  mmd,  calculat- 
ed to  awaken  pious  thought,  to  inflame  holy  desire,  or 
tooch  the  devout  sensibilities  of  the  soul  ?  or  whether  he 
does  not  always,  and  exclusively,  operate  by  those  scriptural, 
rational,  natural,  or  appointed  means  of  instruction  and  grace, 
or  fhose  secret  suggestions  arising  out  of  them,  which  are  fit- 
tad  to  inform  the  reason,  and  afiect  the  heart  ?  I  am  dis- 
poned to  believe  that  he  always  works  by  natural  meansj  and 


■""'■""•"'■l.bjec,,  i„ 

*"*■*«.  U,.i,.p.Vi^. 

"•  "««*«  I.  fl«e.  ft  fc  , 
raem."  Onti. — i  ■ 
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ariuch  start  aside  from  this  ordefi  according  to  (he  dreams  of 
:!^^tfliuaiast8  ;  and  although  wc  caanot  always  trace  the  fine 
#phitioiv  of  actions  with  their  motives^  of  ends  with  the  means 
^''thitb  lead  to  them,  yet,  in  every  case  the  moral  means  are 
^■Hiiiately  conjoined  with  their  proper  end.  And,  in  no  in- 
ice,  does  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  than  the  Sovereign  An- 
ir  of  nature,  act  upon  the  human  mind,  or  produce  any  ef- 
;t  independently  of  the  means  naturally  connected  with  it, 
fitted  in  the  moral  structure  of  the  universe  to  influence 
movements. 

4.    OF  THE    PROMISE  OF    THE  FAVOUR  OF  GOD,    AND  ITS4 

UAFPir  FRUITS  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

■ 

In  the  series  of  promises  entering  mto  this  gracious  trans- 
lation, I  have  mentioned,  in  the  next  place,  the  favour  of 
^  ^od, .  with  all  its  happy  fruits  in  the  present  life ;  including 
Hw  constant  protection  and  care  of  his  holy  providence  over 
thoae  who  place  their  undivided  trust  in  him,  and  his  bene- 
4ktion  upon  them  as  his  children  and  people  in  covenant.   I 
sJbaH  not  proceed  to  particular  details  under  this  promise  ; 
ftqr  will  be  obvious  to  those  immediately  concerned  in  its 
•■€«Nnplishment ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  serious  mind 
ti  tb«  general  grounds  of  the  believer's  confidence.  **  Where- 
fore, come  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate ;  and  1 
iriU  be  a  (ather  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugh- 
fln,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty,"~2  Cor.  vi.  17.  Here  is  the 
foundation  of  their  support  under  the  various  afflictions 
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of  life  and  the  atedfut  ground  of  their  hope  that,  in  the  iigo^ 
all  their  triah  will  be  rendered  blesaings  to  them,  and  be  aano* 
tified  to  theur  use*  **  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called,  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose.  For  all  things  are  yours,  whether  Pad^ 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  er 
things  present  or  things  to  come ;  all  are  your's,  and  jon  art 
Ghrist's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

5.   or  THB  FIH AL  BLBS8190  A9D  PROM18B  OF  THB 

G0TE5ANT. 

The  conclusion  and  Consummation  of  all  the  gracioos  par- 
poses  of  God,  secured  by  the  New  Covenant,  to  his  believ- 
ing and  obedient  children,  is  eternal  life.  It  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  gospel  that,  in  it,  life  and  immortaliig  att 
brought  to  light  to  those  who,  by  their  relation  to  their  ori- 
ginal parent,  were  the  hopeless  heirs  of  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  know  what  would  have  been  the  felicity  of  life,  or  the 
perfection  to  which  human  nature  would  have  attained  in  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Adam.  But  it  is  justly 
to  be  presumed  that  the  immortality  obtained  by  Christ,  for 
all  who  are  redeemed  from  the  earth  by  his  blood,  exalts  the 
believer  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  glory  and  of  happiness. 
For,  "  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  b ;  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incomip 
tion,  and  thb  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,*' 
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HaviDg  thus  shortlj  unfolded  this  compreheDsive  concate- 
nation of  promises  constituting  (be  Covenant  of  Grace,  it  may 
perhaps  be  demanded,  if  it  be  useful  in  the  public  instruc- 
tjons  of  the  church,  to  observe  this  order  of  arrangement  .'«— 
I  regard  it,  certainly  as  not  without  its  benefit,  for  the  clear- 
^cr  illustration  of  the  gracious  system  of  the  gospel ;  and  for 
eommunicating  precision  and  distinctness  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  christian  in  contemplating  that  institution  of  mercy  un- 
der which  we  now' exist.  If  is  I  hat  order  in  wfiich  its  bles* 
aings  naturally  offer  themselves  to  the  heart  of  the  believer 
for  the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  his  faith,  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  convinced  sinner,  to  invite  his  confidence  in  sup- 
plicating the  throne  of  grace  for  the  pardon  of  sin ;  and  to 
confirm  his  trust  in  building  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  founda* 
tion  of  Christ.  Under  the  deep  sense  of  his  misery,  and  of 
the  utter  impotence  of  nature  to  impart  any  relief  to  his  trou- 
bled mind,  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  must  yield  his  first 
consolation,  and  offer  his  first  refuge.  Under  the  convic- 
tions of  guilt,  and  of  the  just  displeasure  of  Almighty  Godj 
Ae  promise  of  the  free  and  full  forgiveness  of  sin,  must  first 
administer  peace  to  his  anxious  thoughts.  And  when  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  gospel  in  faith,  he  will  experience  tho 
necessity  of  having  continual  recourse  to  the  promises  and 
uds  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  sanctification  of  his  nature, 
and  his  growth  in  grace.  Without  this  precious  resource, 
Iw  would  find  himself  too  weak  to  contend  against  the  cor- 
mptiona  of  bia  heart,  and  the  seductions  of  the  worldt    Ih 


io  the  promise  of  eternal  life  we  behold  th 
of  bifl  faithful  labours,  and  the  blessed  coi 
Ui  {NDUB  hopes.    Id  thb  order,  therefore,  \ 
wU  molt  mMoabl/  lie  kd  to  coDtemphte 
BiMt  of  thetitw  Goveaaot 

■  I   *  ■ 

or  THB  COVDlTIOir  OF  THE  COTEHANl 

HaTiog  trotted  of  the  constituent  proD 
MDt,  it  fiJb  next  in  order  to  state  its  coaditio 
€Oofoi»d  the  CoTonaiit  of  Grace,  and  the 
demptioo,  prooounce  the  righteousness  of  CI 
tad  exclmiTe  conditioii.  And  if  we  inquu 
torioBS  title  of  tlie  redeemed  sinner  to  eter 
jend  all  queatioo,  to  be  found  only  io  the  B 
foaanewi  Thoae,  oa  the  other  hand,  who  i 
pie    that  the,  covenant  ia  made  with  the  I 
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of  beirt  which  introducei  him  to  the  poueMioiii  tod 
^palifiea  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

'  A  proper  decision  on  this  subject  depends,  in  a  great  de« 
gpnee,  on  the  implication  of  the  term  condition*  If  it  intend 
9By  act  of  bbedience  on  the  merit  of  which  the  blessing  ]m 
hMlQwed,  it  \fi  evident  that  the  belicTer  possessing  no  such 
merit  in  himself,  and  the  covenant,  in  relation  to  himi 
being  wholly  of  grace,  it  must,  jn  this  view  of  it,  be  without 
any  condition,  there  can  be  no  covenant  with  the  believer* 
Bot  if,  by  this  term,  be  intended  the  qualiGcations  which 
giepare  the  soul  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  ultimate  blessiogi 
of.  thia  most  gracious  mstif ution,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
flie  blessmg  is  received  throu^  Christ ;  it  comprehends  all 
An  virtues  and  graces  of  the  divine  life,  springing  from  faith 
m  their  root*  With  strict  propriety,  indeed,  they  cannot  be 
dsDominated  condiiions  of  the  covenant ;  hot  ought  justly 
ti  be  ranked  among  its  promised  blessings*  They  are  the 
ftta  of  Ood  through  the  Spirit* 

In  order  te  give  to  this  subject  as  much  simplicity  and 
plainness  as  possible,  agreeably  to  the  system  hitherto  par* 
ioed,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  before 
fVgg^sted,  that  the  new  covenant  is  to  be  ranged  under  that 
apecies  of  contracts  which  are  denominated  gratuitous.  lo 
tUa  class  the  condition  requires  only  the  explicit  acceptance 
of  the  favour^  with  proper  dispositions,  and  a  hearty  acqai- 
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caceoce  b  \he  object,  uid  coDCotrenee  n  (be 


The  difpoiitioni,  then,  wi'li  which  we  onght  to 
the  blesiisfB  of  ihe  coxenanl  ariaeoul  of  KJual  scnwdfAl' 
wanii.  nnperfectiow  and  inigerica  of  oor  natural  6taJe,fir- 
which  ibe  covrmol  is  designed  to  provide  k-f;r»c)oii»  leM^ 
dr.  Md  ■  due  apprectalkm  of  the  infinite  mtny  «t  GtJ^ 
tbroosb  Christ.  A  profound  conviction  t^  am  sera*  M  «f^ 
ih  the  con*^M:«>5k)n,  and  grace  of  God  in  ihis  greal  f«li»- 
tiMk  And  a  pKKi^,  and  tielipviog  estimate  of  Ibe  freeoem,  ibc 
nchMSit  and  cwspleicoesa  of  Ibc  redemption  that  is  in  Cbriit 
Jesus  mu«  have  Ihe  effect  to  afraken  Ihe  gratitude  of  tim/ 
nint,  lo  inflame  his  love,  and  to  produce  a  fervent  devotiooaf 
heart  to  the  service  of  God.  Sucfa  are  Ihe  fruits  ofa  corAl 
reception  of  the  covenaat  ;  and  ibey  are  the  natural  of&prilg 
of  a  sincere  belief  in  the  gospel.  Fai;h  in  CfarisI  nay,  tbcM- 
fore,  with  propriety,  be  esieemed  the  condition  oT  Ibis  covfr 
Baol.  It  prepares  the  belierer  to  accept  its  blesaiogs  wilk 
proper  and  humble  disposiiionB.  And  this  is  the  teslioiADjr 
of  the  cTangelisli,  and  of  all  Ihe  apoetlefl— *'  thj  faith  hilh 
Mved  thee, — by  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith,  and  Itet 
DOl  of  yourselves,  it'  is  the  gift  of  Ood."  The  mercy  oC' 
God  requires  only  a  willing  mind,  and  a  well  disposed  rto> 
pieni  to  bestow  on  it  all  the  plenitude  oC  hit  grac^  thnHi^ 
tin  merits  of  the  ever  blessed  Redeemer. 


,eit  Aaotber  requiule  in  compcta  of  thii  bud,  it  a  bear^  u> 
■^tueactacc  in  the  object,  and  viev^  of  Ibe  beoefsctor.  Of 
i  ttii  whole  diapenulioD  of  grace  then  the  acknoirledged  ob- 
jA^et  is  (he  restoration  of  hiioun  nature  to  ita  lost  holioess,  ai 
jjllie  only  way  to  perfect  happinesa,  and  to  immortal  life.  In 
Stta  deiire  of  happiness  all  men  will  eameatly  concur,  but 
ami  all,  of  a  happineaa  through  sanctification  of  their  nature ; 
1^  acquiescence  t^  the  heart  in  Ihii  object,  impliea  the  lore 
lnCnniTenal  hotineas.  Of  IhJa  afieclion,  <he  e£Scient  princi* 
^ple  ia  a  cordial  belief  in  (he  gospel  oC  our  salvation,  and  io 
ilcsus  Christ,  the  great  aum  of  the  goapel.  -Therefore,  in  this 
prw'  also,  faith  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  the  cots* 
ypuit.  But  it  tnnit  ever  be  remembe^d  that  it  ia  a  condilion 
k^inplj  of  quaIi6catioD,  not  of  merit.  Merit  in  man  would  de< 
Uplroy  the  idea  of  mercy  in  God.  Bow,  indeed,  can  our  be- 
^fefof  the  most  pure  and  excellent  truths,  although  ullimately 
^^nparing  the  aoul  for  her  heavenly  inheritance,  he  (he 
.^pMiod  on  which  we  can  meritoriouBly  clum  the  posseaiion  of 
jtfte  blessing  ?  Faith,  therefore,  is  only  the  gracious  condi- 
ytioB  of  a  moat  gracioot  covenant. 
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SANCTIFICATION. 


The  priociple  which  next  claims  our  attention  is  the  sanc- 
lification  of  our  (alien  nature,  and  its  continual  adTancement 
'  in  the  habits  of  the  divine  life.  *  Sanctification  is  an  effect  of 
C  Clie  gracious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening  the 
^ttaind  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  deeply  affecting 
^  die  heart  with  the  perception,  and  love  of  divine  thingp.  It 
^%i  begun  in  regeneration,  and  advances  constantly  anddteo 
^oiost  imperceptibly,  in  the  stedfastness  of  its  virtuous  prin* 
•  cqiles,  and  the  strength  of  its  holy  afiections,  till  it  attains 
^  at  length  the  consummation  of  holiness  in  the  kingdom  of 
kLibaven. 

V 

■*"  ■. 
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The  pruicipal  questions  arising  on  this  subject  respect**- 
'*'  tfa  nature  of  the  clmnge  eflbcted  in  regeneration — ^the  agen- 
if'  9j  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  this  change — the  meana 
)    of  cultivating  genuine  sanctity  of  heart— and  lastly,  the  obli- 
gation of  practical  holiness,  which  is  not  superseded  but  in- 
^ftaatd  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  grace. 


OF  BEGESEBATtOr. 

Jlegeneralion  is  a  term  enlirelj  of  figurarive  iaeami»,ud 
has  respecl  (o  ihe  new  prlncifiles  of  life  and  acl'ion  inlrate^ 
«cl  idIo  ihe  soul  by  (he  faith  of  Ibe  goapel.  The  same  tarn 
waaaQcienll;  employed  by  Ihe  scboola  of  philosophy,  toift' 
ilicale  the  chaage  produced  on  ignorance,  and  vice  b  ihdt 
pupils  by  the  force  of  iDBtructioOi  antl  Ibe  well  coodncftd 
inSuent^  of  educalioo.  The  man  hecomes,  iaagreUme^ 
sure,  a  new  man,  through  the  illuruinafioii  ol  his  onderswnd- 
ing,  Ihe  correclioD  of  his  passions,  ihe  regnbtion  of  bis  at 
fections,  and  Ibe  aoielioralion  of  all  bis  principles  of  actioa> 
In  the  school  of  Christ  il  assumes  ii  purer  and  Eublimer  moo- 
ing, and  designates  thai  new  and  Epirilual  stale  of  life  to 
which  the  believer  ia  Introduced  by  the  doctrines,  and  iho 
spirit  of  his  Saviour.  Il  is  dialiiigui^hed  by  nen  feeliDg^. 
new  ideas,  new  disposilion?,  tendencies,  and  habits  of  Ibft 
soul.  ''The  heart,  which  had  enisled  like  Ihe  embr)'o  b^^ 
fore  birth,  in  a  slate  of  darkness  and  blindness,  only  feebtf 
warmed  wilb  the  principles  of  life,  now  emerges  into  Itglil. 
The  world  presents  to  it  a  new  face — Ihe  heavens  disclose 
wondera  of  creating  power  which  it  bad  never  d'uctmtA^^k 
feels  itself  a  new  being.  This  chaise,  in  its  iaimediBte  efieBt^ 
eoDBisiB  in  a  just  discernment  of  the  moral  glories  and  pofc 
feclbns  of  ibe  supreme,  self-existent,  and  oouiipresenl  J«> 
hovafa ;  in  a  profound  abhomnce  of  sin ;  io  a  itroBg  ««d 


^ 
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Bl^y  perceptioii  of  the  btrndy  of  holintBs;  in  an  ardeet  de- 
votion and  obedience  to  its  laws  j  in  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  redemption ;  and,  under  the 
kepand  affecting  impressions  of  the  whole,  in  a  warm,  ex- 
tended, and  mcreasing  benevoknce  to  mankind. 

w 
r 

or  THB  AUTHOR  OF  RSOESIBRATIOir. 

» 

The  holy  scriptures  in  speaking  of  this  blessed  change, 
srer  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  immediate  Author,  bjr 
Us  illuminating  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  the  heart. 
flL  peculiar  clearness  of  perception,  is  imparted  to  the  be- 
lever's  apprehension  of  divine  things,  and  all  the  moral  sen* 
lations  of  the  soul,  if  this  language  may  be  employed,  are 
Bxalted  to  a  much  higher  tone  of  sensibility.  In  this  under* 
Handing  the  mind  is  enlightened,  not  so  much  through  the 
kilellect,  as  the  heart';  but  in  the  whole  there  is  an  inefia- 
Ha  perception  of  divme  truth,  in  proportion  to  the  natu- 
id  vigour  of  the  mind,  combined  with  a  warmth  and  glow 
0f  devout  affection  unknown  to  the  natural  man.  They 
Butually  communicate  their  light  and  heat,  till  the  whole  soul 
b  dissolved  in  an  enlightened  and  holy  love.  Human  cuiti* 
mtion  is  capable  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  amelioratkm 
of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  young;  so  that  every 
good  man,  beholding  them  with  the  eyes  with  which  our 
Saviour  regarded  the  amiable  youth  in  the  gospel,  shall  loV€ 

them ;  but  it  is  utterly  incompetent  to  producing  that  mighty 
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tnoral  chkoge  implied  in  regeneratioB.  Ttie  moat  ingeiDO0 
poivei-B  of  faum&a  nulurc,  raised  lo  tbeir  bigfaest  re&nei 
by  Ihe  force  of  the  uiost  judicious  CutlUTC,  still  fall  tkr  ihsr 
of  tiie  genuine  charily  of  the  gospel.  "  That  nhtch  a  I 
of  Ihe  8esb,  saith  our  Saviour,  "  is  fieah ;  but  thai  wl 
is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  Marrel  not  that  I  said  i 
you,  jou  must  be  born  again."  And  (he  apostle  Peter  pr^ 
Douncea  believera  "elect,  according  to  the  foreknow kdgpi 
of  God  Ihe  Father,  and  sancliGcallon  of  the  Spirif." 
Paul  also  uses  the  folloiring  impressive  language— "but  ji 
are  sanctified,  but  ye  arc  juslificd,  in  Ihe  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  indeed  the  primary  and  etTectual' agent  in  the  regeoeralini 
of  the  soul ;  not  properly  by  a  creative  act,  or  anj  immediite 
operation  exerted  upon  it  independent  of  the  appoinleil 
means  of  grace,  aa  the  language  of  some  nriters  would  \ai 
us  to  conceive;  but  hy  means,  which,  under  hb  influence 
and  direclbn,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Ihe  end ;  especially 
by  his  holy  word,  and  Ihe  inalifuled  ordinances  of  hia  grace. 
The  Holy  Spiril,  Ju  the  ordinary  government  of  the  church, 
never  works,  except  by  the  inslrnmeDtalily  and  co-action  of 
instruclions,  or  providential  dispensations  which  are  natunt 
ly  calculated,  in  the  moral  structure  of  our  nature,  to  inTam 
the  reason,  and  to  touch  (he  heart.  For  Ibia  purpose,  be 
bas  instituted  the  reading  and  preaching  of  his  word,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  most  holy  sacraments,  and  the  babitod 
use  of  humble  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all  biercy 
vd  grace  -,  and,  m  tutncrttenc;  to  the  saaie  deaigoi  he  ^ 
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fecti  th^  moyements  of  his  almighty  provideDce  over  Ae 


TWO  BRaoas  ov  vma  subjbct* 

Two  errors  exist  od  this  sabject,  equally  distaiit  from  the 
^Aijrth ;  one  which  ascribes  the  regeneratioo,  or  rather  as  they 
'^''^ifqald  nay  ti|B  moral  cultiTation  of  the  heart,  and  the  whole 
^l^iogress  of  our  improTemeot  b  virtue  and  sanctity  of  life, 
'  .yierely  to  the  reasonings  and  reflections  of  our  own  minds, 
'^fUed,  perhaps,  by  the  word  of  Ood.  And  supposes  tho 
>al  effects  which,  in  holy  scripture,  are  ascribed  to  the 

ivine  Spirit,  to  be  attributed  to  him,  solely,  because  he 
Fvfea  illuminated  die  understandings  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
;  :  fictated  to  them  those  truths  intended  to  enlighten,  and  re- 
'.'  tgm  the  world.    Whence,  by  a  natural  and  common  figure 

^^  at 

^'n^  speech,  the  Author  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  hm 

.  -  The  other  is  to  impute  so  much  to  the  immediate,  and  ex* 
.  ^  dnsive  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  instrumentali* 
ty  of  the  word,  or,  indeedi  of  any  of  the  ordinary  means 
•f  grace,  seems  to  t>e,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded*^ 
Their  language  conveys  thb  idea,  that  the  change  upon  the 
aooLis  strictly  an  act  of  creation,  which  is  necessary  to  pass 
Wpon  the  state  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  before  the  mo* 
tivea  of  the  gospel  can  have  any  operative  and  sanctifyinc 


iuSueace  upon  ii.  To  Bupporl  this  principle  Ihey 
thai  the  practical  uiollves  of  duly  amiag  out  of  the  »y 
of  divine  truth  cannot  be  discerned  io  their  propet  mttn^ 
and  their  Bpiritiial  beautj,  and  muit  conaequeotly  remaia '». 
operative,  till  the  bead  is  as&imilaled  hy  llie  power  of  God^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  For  motives  diavn  froia 
btautt/  of  holiness  cannot  touch  the  aoul  (ill  ils  nalire  duhy 
oesj,  and  defect  of  a  divine  tasle  be  rema>ed.  fiut  anc 
wfaicb  is  obscured  by  a  film,  (be/  demand,  discen  (be  I'n 
which  shines  around  it,  till  the  cause  Mbicb  obslrucls  iu 
tiaa  be  taken  out  of  the  way  1  Can  the  heart  perceive  the 
truths  of  (he  gospel  in  their  hol^'  nature,  and  feel  them  in  Ibeir 
divine  effiacy,  (ill  its  inherent  depraTiIy  be  changed  ?— IlJuf- 
traliona  drawn  from  material  analogies  ^etdotn  apply  nUh  en- 
tire accuracy  to  spiritual  Bubjecls  ;  and  (hen,  by  pursuing  the 
resemblance  loo  minutely,  they  tend  ouly  to  mislead.  Id  ihs 
present  iniilance,  ihe  cSecI  is,  obviouitly,  made  to  precede 
the  cause.  In  the  moral  changes  of  Ihe  heart,  the  bliodDeM 
nhicfa  hinders  its  discerninenl  of  the  lij;ht  of  divine  truth  a 
cured  by  Ihe  light  itself.  As  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  science  and  Ihe  arts,  or  the  moral  tastes  of  virluS) 
the  mind,  however  obscured  by  ignorance  or  error  at  first,  il 
gradually  improved  and  approaches  ultimately  intelleclul 
perfection  by  presenting  to  it  the  most  beautiful  objecli  io 
the  arts,  ami  suggesting  continually  only  the  justesi  maiimi 
of  scientific  truth.  The  analogy  in  this  case  is  infioitely  auM 
exact  than  in  the  former,    ^irilual  darlcn^u  u  cured  bj  Ite 
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tpirhaal  light,  u  addreNed  to  (he  bouI  by  (hat  heaTenly 
toacheri  (he  H0I7  Spirit  of  (ruth.  Powers  still  reside  10  reason 
Mid  conscience,  no(withs(anding  (he  deep  corrup(ion  of  the  fall, 
cnpsble  of  discerning  in  a  degree,  (hoogh  it  were  as  (he  (wilight 
before  the  dawn,  (he  illuinina(ion  of  divine  (ruth  shining  around 
them  in  (he  word  of  God,  which  may  be  perceived  by  every 
diigent  inquirer  through  the  concurrent  aids  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it^ which  are  now,  by  (he  grace  of  Christ,  universally  diffus- 
ed in  the  church.  For  as  miracles  exist,  at  present,  b  the 
spritual  more  than  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  sparks 
of  light  wiU,  at  6rst  indeed,  be  small  and  feeble,  but  each  ad- 
vance renders  them  susceptible  of  still  farther  increase,  t3l 
they  become  the  principle  of  a  new  life. 

What  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  (he  agency  of  the  divme 
Spirit,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  influence 
of  education ;  or  what  is  his  internal  operation  on  the  mind 
■niat,  like  all  (he  works  of  Ood,  be  inscrutable.  But  (he  re- 
ality  of  his  concurrent  influence  in  illuminating  the  under^ 
atanding,  in  rectifying  the  action  of  the  will,  in  regenerating 
md  sanctifying  the  heart,  are  truths  most  explicitly  taught 
kk  the  holy  scriptures.  The  agency  of  this  divine  principle 
m  the  moral  world,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  operations  of 
providential  agency  in  the  system  of  nature :  being  in  all 
things,  perfectly  concurrent  with  the  established  laws  of  ma- 
terial action  in  the  universe.  The  movements  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  where  no  miracle  is  intended,  are  ever  conducted  ^ 


^  « 


touch  the  heart ;  but  there  is,  in  no  instimc 
the  lawB  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  ia  then 
pCahed,  even  id  the  regenerttioD  and  sai 
fobit  except  hj  ta^n  which,  under  his  m 
jBreetioOy  natorallj  Goatribote  to  produci 
nonl  eifecta,  the  meana  are  instructioDi  an 
atmctioD  bj  the  word  of  Gkkl,  and  correct! 
of  eoDadapce,  aaaiated  by  the  duspensatioiii 
deuce.  And  one  office  of  the  H0I7  Spu 
ttaemble  and  combine  tiioae  Tarioaa  means 
adapted  to  anbaerre  the  grackms  and  soi; 
Heaven^  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  ete 
,    iodiTidoaL 


aAvcTincATiov  nr  this  lifb  iv  a  stati 

aiTB  IMPROVEMEITT. 
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Ifarir  geDDme  tentiineiits ;  as  if  the  believer  may  attain  a 
Vikte  of  perfect  hoUoess,  while  residing  in  this  world  of  ne< 
CMsary  imperfection.  The  principles  of  corruption  are  so 
dbepij  rooted  in  oar  nature,  that  they  never  can  be  com- 
pktely  eradicated.  While  we  remun  in  the  garden  of  God 
4||poD  earth,  a  corrupted  stock  must  still  send  forth  degenerate 
^Mions.     Gradually  to  be  subduing  them  without  arriving 

* 

?«f  complete  victory  over  their  luxuriant  growth,  is  the  ut- 
(t  that  the  bumble  christian  can  hope.     And  the  condi- 


.fion  of  the  real  disciple  in  the  present  life,  is  only  a  condi- 
'4!iin  of  constant  and  progressive  improvement.  Orow  in 
^ace,  saith  the  apostle,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  otir  Lord 
'Mnd  Saviour  Jestis  Christ.  That  there  are  always  many 
Refects  mixed  with  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints,  is  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred 
Writings ;  and  appears  continually  in  the  confessions,  and 
Itaords  of  the  experience  of  the  saints.  '*  There  is  not  a  just 
feMUi  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  In  many 
things,  we  all  offend.'"  And  the  most  devout  and  affection- 
ate of  the  whole  college  of  the  disciples  pronounces— *//*ii;e 
toy  we  have  no  «tn,  we  deceive  oursehHf  and  the  truth  is 
Ml  inu8. 

At  the  first  view,  this  idea  seems  to  contradict  the  language 
sf  our  symbols  which  assert  that  the  believer  is  renewed  in 
Sfce  whole  many  after  the  image  of  Ood.  But  between  these 
propositions,  when  ri|;fitly  explained,  there  is  no  opposition. 


Thid  B/mbolic  language,  far  from  signifying  the  I10I7  perioc- 
tion  of  the  believer,  simply  implies  that  the  predomioaot  ac- 
tion  of  (he  powers  of  human  nature  in  htm  b  habituailj  di- 
rected by  the  principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  supremo  am 
of  all  his  afiectiotts  is,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  his  Creator,  aod  ta 
advance  the  interests,  and  the  glory  of  his  Redeemer's  kinf- 
dom.  ThiJUih  may  hut  againat  ike  spirit ;  and,  in 
critical  circumstances  of  temptation,  the  principle  of 
may  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  its  ascendency  ^ahsf  ihn 
sinful  propensities  of  corrupted  nature.  But  wherever  the 
character  truly  exists,  there  will  be  found  also  the  predom^ 
nance  of  the  habits  of  holiness.  Every  principle  of  oatore^ 
every  tendency  of  the  heart,  all  the  actions  of  the  life,  wS, 
in  its  general  tenor  be  subject  to  the  commanding  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  divine  grace.  But,  according  to  the  temper* 
ament  of  oiflTerent  natures,  it  may  appear  in  some  in  a  higker« 
and  in  others  in  a  lower  tone  of  fervent  piety.  It  is  the  ha> 
bitual  ascendency  of  the  principles  of  duty  which  cha^acte^ 
jzes  that  state  of  holiness  which  may  be  called  the  rmovaiioB 
oftlietvhoU  man. 

THE  HOLINESS  OF  THE  BELIEVER  laMPERFECT  I!f  THIS  LIPt. 

Some  christians  have  injudiciously  boasted  of  having  arrive 
ed  at  a  state  of  perfect  holiness.  And  a  few  expressions  in 
the  sacred  scriptures  are  appealed  to  as  justifying  this  arro- 
gant claim.    Noah  is  said  to  have  been  **  a  just  niaoj  aod 
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perfect  in  his  generation.*'  "  Be  ye  perfecl/'  sairli  Christ, "  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Whom  we  preach," 
saith  the  apostle,  ^  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesns."  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  Ood,''  saith  John, 
"  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God,"-— John  iii.  9.  Many 
expressions  there  are  which  speak  a  similar  language.  But  it 
obviously  appears  from  their  whole  strain,  and  the  connexions 
in  which  they  stand,  that  the  perfection  which  the  scriptures 
ascribe  to  believers,  implies  something  very  diflerent  from  that 
state  of  holiness  which  is  exempted  from  all  sin,  error,  and 
frailty. — This  term  in  our  language,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
mg  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  has  obtained  a  figurative 
signification,  even  b  common  usage,  by  which  it  is  made  to  ex- 
press  that  state  of  objects  in  which  they  possess  all  the  ne- 
cessary parts,  and  the  usual  properties  of  the  species  to  which 
fliey  belong.  We  say  of  a  child  which  is  complete  in  all  its 
fimba  and  organs,  that  it  is  a  perfect  child.  And  of  one  who 
has  rendered  himself  competently  master  of  all  the  requisite 
branches  of  liberal  art  to  qualify  himself  for  public  life,  that 
his  education  is  perfect.  The  same  term  is  familiarly  appli* 
ed  to  plants  and  animalR,  and  generally,  as  already  indicatedi 
to  all  objects  which  possess  the  genuine  properties  of  their 
species.— If,  then,  we  suppose  the  dispositions,  affections,  and 
principles,  which  distinguish  sincere  believers,  to  form  the 
characteristics  of  a  moral  species,  that  state  of  the  soul  which 
embraces  all  these  properties,  may  justly  be  styled  a  state  r^ 


cliiislian  perrcclion.  Tliis  peitofHt  li  rinply  ibc  iilea  fr 
nesed  to  that  form  of  expreaaioo  hy  ibe  sacreil  wrilan. 
The  cIimtiaDs  were  sometimes  proDounced  perfect  by  tls 
aposllea,  when,  with  unshaken  firinness  Ihej  eiiOiirei]  bbonrit 
aod  BuRenogs  in  the  cause  of  Cbrigl,  Id  aUimon  to  (he  Bllitclc 
among  the  Qreeka,  from  nboni  these  holy  writers  borroam- 
ny  images,  and  who  were  said  Id  have  attained  peiftdim 
r(AH«7«7>>  in  their  diacipliue,  not  only  when  they  were  wdl 
practised  in  the  tactics  of  their  art ;  bat,  espedaNyi  vtea 
(hey  could  endure  fatigue,  and  pain  without  shriDtin;;,  or 
complaint.  Ld  palience,  says  Si.  James,  hate  htr  ptrfat 
work,  thai  ye  may  be  ptrfecl  and  enlhe. 

That  expressions  nhicli,  in  their  literal  ioipoit,  «^tf 
perfection,  are  applied  to  different  degrees  of  malnrily  iall> 
diviae  life,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  intended  to  mark  iN 
coflSummatioD  in  the  preEent  world,  is  rendered  evidest  \/f 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  himself:  for  that  great  apostle  pn* 
Dounces  concerniDg  his  otrn  slate  and  experience— "ml ibU 
I  hare  already  apprehended,  either  am  already  perfect;biil 
I  follow  after,  that  1  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  1 M 
apprehended  by  Chrial  Jesua."  This  declaration  by  Si. 
Paul  must  be  the  annihilation  of  any  claim  lo  absolute  pe^ 
feclion  in  other  believers.  And  1  unhesitatingly  add,  that 
the  experience  of  all  sincere  christians  contradicts  thia  proHiI 
idea;  and  the  professions  of  a  few  weak  enthusiasts  to  the 
coatrary,  who  are  little  capable  oC  foFmiiyi-tjudgineBttf 
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dpifr  oirn  hearty,  cut  hardly  be  regarded  aa  an  ezception  to 
J^^flam^nl  concIimioD. 

l^ttM  .:OV  THB  OBDIVABT  MBJLVB  OF  BAVCTiriCATIOlT. 

f ft  ffhe  Hfiy  Spirit  is  acknowledged  by  tU  devont  and  ra« 
j||pifel  diictptes  to  be  the  Bopreme  efficient  agent  in  the  re* 

Banctification  of  hia  people :   but  bb  he  acts 
tbm^  meana  instituted  by  Ood  hiai8elf»  it  ia  a  prao 
queation  of  no  amall  importanoe  to  every  chriatian,  in 
way  he  may  beat  promote  the  holy  culture  of  the  hearty 
advance  in  the  haUta  of  the  divine  life.    These  aubjecta 
80  constantly  illustrated  in  the  inatructiona  of  the  pulpit, 
enter  bo  largely  into  the  acheme  of  all  the  practical  wri* 
[llfen  on  relqpon,  tfaati  in  a  general  ayatem  of  theological  doc^ 
they  require  only  to  be  briefly  suggested.     They  may 


'^  embraced  under  the  following  heads :— ^e  diligent  study 
^$i^  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of  wise  and  pioua 
MBi  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  their  aacred  tmtha*- 
Itavteot  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits ;  frequent  and  pro- 
meditation  on  divme  things ;  pious  association,  and 
mce  with  judicious  christians ;  iaithful  attendance  on 
Ihe public  and  private  iostitutbns  of  religbn ;  and  strengths 
by  constant  exercise,  the  habits  of  a  holy  life. 


4w  i^^^ 

THB  incBMtTr  or  good  woru  cossHTKaT  WIT*  fin 

DOCTHIBK  or  8ALVATI0!!  BT  rBCK  ORACK. 


Those  who  are  an(iiend\y  to  this  principle  deruand — wkj 
should  good  works  be  required  of  the  b«lirvcr,  if  il  be 
indeed  the  doctrine  of  Ilie  holy  Gcriplures  that  nlvalioii  h^ 
grace,  milbout  the  marks  of  Iht Ian .'  In  ordaMt*  aw 
tbia  inquiry  BBliafaclorily,  it  is  (o  be  remembeml  tbaf 
Batvalion  consists  not  011I7  of  deliverance  from  the  curse  a 
the  violated  law,  which  is  elTecIed  through  Christ,  pay'ug  I 
the  forfeit,  or  bearing  the  punishnleni  of  our  eih?,  am)  h  ac- 
knon  leftgcd  to  he  purely  the  fniit  of  the  iinroeriled  mettj 
and  love  of  God  ;  but  of  (he  restoration  of  (he  hormessaod 
perfectioD,  and  conoequenllf,  the  hHppinesB  of  our  f^lei  na- 
tare.  The  latter  must,  in  a  nature  degenerate  and  corrupted 
like  that  of  raao,  be  equally  nilh  the  former,  the  frail  of  £• 
Tine  favour.  For  without  the  merciful  aids  of  the  Hftif 
Bpirif,  an  impure  nature  cannot  be  restored;  norvithort 
the  grace  of  holy  living,  can  either  its  perfection,  or  ila  bip 
pincss  be  rendered  complete.  The  sanctity  of  (he  ttb 
fiierefore,  manifested  by  its  good  irorks,  ia  indhpenriMf 
requisite  in  the  christian,  not,  indeed,  n  tbe  tmue,  irdaf 
degree,  of  his  salvation,  bat  as  Ifae  certabi  indicaAkia'rf 
bia  natare  being  renewed,  sanctified,  and  restored  tatitt 
original  moral  principles,  and  to  the  power  of  eojoriiifjb 
ori^oal  bapfHoeat.    TUs  ■  the  ftapm  idn  dE  ■rfalilM> 


•  r'  • 


.  Heavn  cosiiiti  Ism  in  loaj  tttottipm  Am  m  the  dispori- 
Jiiwt  pf  tbe  toul  which  qualifj  it  for  the  Myaymeat  of  God^ 
«id  of  that  •upreme  felicity  which  iB  (q  be  poegeaeed  oolj 
in  hia  iniqiediate  preaence.    Apd  theae  diapoaitiooa  are^ 

^jihove  all  thbga,  to  be  cnltlvated  upon  earth  m  the  acta  and 

^,  habitB  of  a  holy  lab,  in  the  proapect  of  onr  fiitore,  and  eter< 

j^^  euatence. 

i^QlV  V9B  HOIiinnM  AJTD  FBaVBCTIOII  Ot  A  MOBAL  AV9  KB- 
^  UOiOUa  ACT* 

t^  It  ia,  in  thia  place^  perhapa,  proper  to  inqhire  what  oen- 
y^  wtituiea  the  rectitude  of  a  moral  act,  and  procnrea  it  accep- 
^flaiice  with  God  ?  Every  morally  perfect  act  proceeda  in 
•« Ae  firat  place,  from  a  good  motive ;  that  u,  from  the  deaire 
li^  glorifying  God,  or  of  promotmg  the  happhieaa  of  man,  and 
^Hiliui  Ixith  theae  intentiona,  where  they  can  lie  comUoed  in 
«^itta  aame  action.  Ona  rulmg  and  habitual  principle  govema 
Mhe  whole  conduct,  and  preaidea  in  each  individual  act  of  o 
•^^Miever'a  Hfe ;— I  mean  the  profound  aentiment  of  obedience 
>A$ib  God,  and  of  Gratitude  to  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world, 
vlwUcb  atrengthena  and  animatea  the  principle  of  every  per* 
tHbnhr  duty.  The  nest  requiaite  n,  that  the  aulMtance  of 
>flie  act  m  itaelf  be  good ;  that  is,  calculated  to  promote  aome 
c- proper,  usefuly  or  benevolent  end;  embracing,  within  the 
range  of  theae  objecta,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  felicity  of 
bamaB  nature.    Wluch  oondition  ezcludea,  of  conaequence, 


•  >' 


jlH  (he  MU  or  a  fmatical  seal,  or «  gloonjr  WperalitioB,  wUi^M 
is  equallj  (he  sacrifice  of  bumao  liappmesa,  and  of  the  rielil%' 
of  human  nature,  to  a  mlBlaken  rage  for  the  pretended  bononp 
i>f  the  Deity,  or  glory  of  the  mOBf  merciful  Saviour, 
other  requUile  to  constitute  an  action  good,  ia,  that  the  fm 
uul  mamier  of  it  be  also  ri^t.  If  there  be  any  mode 
scribed  by  the  lairs  of  society  for  fulHUing  human  dntiei, « 
of  God  for  fulfilling  fhase  that  are  divine,  it  becomes  a  chri^i 
Itso  most  scrupuloualy  to  cooform  to  the  inatiliiled  tUt 
There  is  some  fiiuk  attached  even  to  the  irorship  of  God,  if 
in  any  material  act,  it  contradicia,  or  departs  frooi  Ibe  niW 
or  exampleB  of  jioly  writ.  And,  ^Mve  all,  if  it  either  och1% 
or  adds  to  the  forma  prescribed  by  the  sacred  writaSrHfc 
ai  they  are  explicitly  defined,  or  we  can,  by  the  faithdil  ci*^ 
ercise  of  our  otvn  reason,  discern  them.  If  there  be  no  fix* 
prescribed,  the  mode  nbich  we  adopt  should  be  such  ■•  m 
conscientiously  believe  will  best  subserve  every  valuaU*  pm^, 
poK  of  piely ;  leaTiog  to  our  Cellow  cbrisliaos  the  equaln^ 
of  Judging  for  themselves.  The  last  requisite  ia,  that  it  ibpriA, 
stand  in  its  proper  place,  and  be  performed  in  Us  proper  tioiv 
so  as  (0  be  conaigtent  with  the  whole  system  of  oar  da(i% 
and  with  all  the  laws  of  prudence  and  propriety.  If  anjicF, 
tion  be,  defectire  iu  any  of  these  particulars,  it  is  in  the  mfi 
proportion  removed  from  perfection  ai  an  act  of  virtus. 

Many  other  questions,  connected  with  this  subjacl,  butoC. 
a  speculative  imther  Ikan  pnclinl  nature,  have  be^  a^ftU^ 


m 

hy  diflbrent  writen,  wbich  it  would  be  unnecesBarilj  tediout 
16  diBcnis  in  this  placei  and  the  diiquisitioa  of  which  ia  of  the 
leu  importance,  as  the j  ^ill  often  occur  in  the  course  pf  your 
reading.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
llat  blessing  osnally  enumerated  by  Calvinistic  writers  as 
flowing,  in  this  life,  from  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  which  b 

THE  PBBSBTCRAirCB  OF  THB  SAIHTS. 

The  idea  annexed  to  this  principle  is,  that  those  who  have 
JODCe  been  regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 

"shall  nerer  lose  the  seed  effectually  implanted  by  that  Di- 
vfaie  Teacher,  but  be  able  always  to  preserve  it,  and  perse* 
▼ere  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  to  eternal  life,  amidst 

*  ^rtial  fluctuations,  however,  arising  from  the  imbecility  of 
Koman  nature.  Many  writers  of  distinguished  name  in  the 
lAorch  deny  this  doctrine  entirely.  For,  not  acknowledging 
^  predestinating  decrees  of  God,  and  ascribing  little  to  the 
dLtraordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  pronounce 

^  that  the  sanctity  of  the  believer,  like  every  moral  quality  in 
man,  must  partake  of  the  mutability  of  human  nature.  To 
render  the  perseverance  of  the  l>eliever  certain,  they  alBSrm, 
requires  the  operation  of  some  necessary  cause  incompatible 
with  the  moral  freedom  of  the  mind.  This  objection  has  aires- 
ready  been  considered,  and  obviated,  when  treating;  of  the  de- 
crees of  God ;  when  it  was,  I  hope,  clearly  shewn  that  the 
inflnence  of  the  INvine  Spirit  over  human  actions  may  be  eif  - 


erted,  to  as  lo  atlun  rhe  most  infiillible  effete,  w'rtbool  i» 
pairing,  in  the  smallml  degrer,  Ibcrr  monl  fitwdoin.    ^^H 

The  rollowme,  therefor*,  is  the  onlj  qneslioo  on  l(u«^S^ 
jeer,  which  requires  3?cmr  careful  invesligalion,  »nJ  wtici, 
ffith  regard  to  the  doctrine,  must  be  deciftite.  Has  God 
given  to  the  believer,  in  his  holy  word,  Euch  direct  and  ex- 
plicit promises,  as  to  be  a  BufEcienl  ground  of  tnal,  thai  be 
will  always  grant  him  such  a  meaaitre  of  grace,  and  U  la» 
holy  inBiiencc,  as  nitl  liispoee  and  enahle  him  lo  conlinnc 
faithful  till  difalh?  A  few,  even  of  Celvinistic  writers,  be- 
lieve that  the  holy  Bcnptures  do  not  contain  such  pronnMl^  j 
bot  that  the  grace  which  be  bath  bestowed  at  his  pleassre,  k 
may,  at  his  pleasure,  or  nben  the  precious  gift  is  negfigeDllf 
■mproTcd,  withhold.  The  great  majority  of  these  writeHi 
howerer,  tbink  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  Almigbty  Gti 
doth  never  bestow  his  grace  in  vain,  but  that  the  wed 
which  be  hath  once  implanted  he  will  cherish  to  perfccIicB' 
Besides  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  (his  opinion,  fliey 
support  the  principle  by  many  proofs  of  holy  writ  wfaicb, 
they  suppose,  do  either  directly,  or  by  necessary  implkstios, 
assert  it.  And  this,  indeed,  is  theonly  foundatioii  on  whidi 
it  can  safely  be  rested.  All  other  reasoning  is  metie  lb^ 
ory,  and  must  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  vhicb  princifto 
are  laid  down,  and  conclusions  legitimately  drawn,  coocem* 
log  which  the  minds  of  men  are  seldom  in  perfect  accord.-^ 
The  following  are  a  few  «f  the  passa^eB  wbicb  alwaja  htTC 


been  quoted  on  (his  occasion ;  and  which  I  repeat  without 
comment,  as  being  more  than  sufficienty  I  preaumei  to  sup- 
port the  general  truth,  in  the  mind  of  every  candid  interpreter 

X 

■ 

of  scripture.  "  And  there  shall  arise  false  ChristSi  and  iabe 
prophets,  and  shall  do  great  signs  and  wonders,  so  as  to  draw 
away,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect,"— JUa/(.  xxiv.  24- 
**  This  is  the  will  of  my  Father  who  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all 
which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  none ;  but  I  shall  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day,''— JoAn  vi.  39.  ^'  And  I  give  to  them 
eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hands.  My  Father  wtto  gave  them  to 
me  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand,"— Joftti  x.  28,  29.  ''  For  we  know  that  to 
those  who  love  God,  all  things  work  together  for  good,  to 
those  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  those  he  foreordained  to  t>e  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  should  be  the  first 
born  among  many  brethren.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow^ 
those  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called  those  he  also  jus- 
tiBed,  and  whom  he  justified  those  he  also  glorified,"— JoAn 
Tiii.  28....30.  "  Now  he  that  establisheth  us  with  you  in 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us  is  God :  who  also  hath  sealed 
Q8,  and  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts,"- 
2  Cor.  i.  21,  22.  "Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
whereby  ye  have  been  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,"-— 
Eph.  iv.  30.     "  For  us  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 

through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
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3U 
lime,"— 1  Fft.  J.  S.  These  iledaratioM  seeoi  erid 
teoded,  and  certainly  nrc  abundanllj  forcible,  to  auppcftfl 
conclasion,  Jhal  iliosc  nho  have  once  been  brought  (o  tm- 
cere  repentance,  and  lo  frtie  obedience,  shall  ncTcr  kiae  tiM 
Iiabits  of  grace,  so  as,  in  the  language  of  rhe  Bjslena,  jitmUg 
and  totally  to  fall  anat/.  ! 

OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TfltB  DOCTBI!tE. 

If  it  be  demanded,  of  nbat  ulilil^  can  (be  belief  of  (Kn 
doctrine  prove  to  a  sincere  cbrisliau  ?  Tliis  ii  an  inquiry  to 
be  answered  onlj  by  the  experience  of  the  saints.  And  mi- 
ny  of  the  most  pious  christians  haie  given  to  it  tbeir  humble 
ami  fervent  testimony,  tbat  it  bas  conlribii'eij  loprrMtre 
them  continually  mindful  of  their  entire  dependance  cm  the 
gracious  aids  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  the  true  source  of  tbdr 
abilily  for  every  duly.  And  the  doctrine  may  afTorda  liw- 
]y  consolation  to  the  believer  in  Ihosc  momenU  (tbeo  In 
faith  is  strong,  and  his  holy  affections  are  mast  animato},  utd 
feirent,  to  be  assured  by  the  promise  of  God,  of  bcinz  altf 
limes  Giislained  against  the  weakness  uf  human  nature,  Md 
.  rendered  secure  of  ihe  ultimate  possession  of  eternal  Ife 
Yet,  confessed  it  must  be,  tbat  it  can  afibrd  small  consolntioi 
lo  the  most  experienced  saint  when  his  graces  are  feeble  ind 
languishing,  and  his  mind,  in  consequence,  oOen  in  a  state  ot 
perplexily  and  doubt.  Its  enemies  slignialize  it  trilb  beiif 
an  indolent  doctrine,  as  if  tbe  security  of  bappinera,  vbatCTtr 


cflfect  it  might  have  upon  the  hy pocritei  would  ever  dupoie 
m  pioHB  and  generous  mind  to  the  neglect  of  any  duty ;  and 
would  not  rather  atimulate  it  to  augmented  diligence  in  the  di- 
vine life,  by  the  powerful  excitement  of  gratitude.  This  ob- 
jection must  arise  from  inattention  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  human  nature ;  and  to  the  scriptural  grounds  on  which  the 
doctrine  rests.  As  to  the  first,  the  assurance  of  possessing 
a  felicity  which  we  greatly  value,  and  have  long  earnestly 
sought  to  acquire,  often  redoubles  our  exertions,  and  always, 
in  a  generous  mind,  raises  its  powers  to  a  higher  tone  of  ac- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  second,  the  grounds  on  which  this 
doctrine  rests  in  the  holy  scriptures  is,  the  merciful  constitu- 
tion  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  promised  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  These  principles,  as  they  have  been  al- 
ready explained,  far  from  nourishing  an  indolent  temper,  are 
connected  with  the  highest  exertions  of  the  human  faculties 
and  the  most  faithful  use  of  all  the  appointed  means  of  sanc- 
tification.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  doctrine,  in  the 
dBscussions  it  has  undergone,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
fcaa  often  been  treated,  has  unhappily  been  connected 
more  with  the  truth  of  speculation,  and  contended  for  more 
earnestly  on  that  ground,  than  for  its  influence  on  practical 
holiness.  Speculative  truth,  however,  is  intimately  con- 
joined with  practical  utility.  But  many  of  the  truths  in- 
volved in  the  disquisitions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
Bubject,  rest  upon  principles  so  sublime,  or  of  so  refined  a 
nature,  as  hardly  to  be  obvious  to  the  greater  part  of  tliosf 


for  vhom  (lie  gospel  vas  chicfij  deiigned,  ad  ire  taaai,  fa 

GNperieDce,  eaail/  liable,  in  ignorant  minds,  lo  mislake  Mat 
perrerBioD. 

The  Calviaiatic  wrifen  appear  lo  me  generslly  to  Am  . 
their  cooclusionM  on  grounds  oF  (he  soundest  retsoo,  and  iml 
according  lo  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  nrilings.  Bot,  fraoon- 
tual  prejudice,  and  mistake,  the  discussions  on  Ibis,  ami  wffr 
nd  related  subjects,  have  been  managed,  on  aSl  wtu,  vAk 
leas  leitiper  and  forbearance  Ihan  become  the  professors  of  a 
mild  and  humble  celigloa.  Consefjiiences  have  been  laor 
lually  imputed  nhkh  no  parly  would  acknowledge.  Diff» 
ences  have  been  sludiouslj  magnified.  And  a  ivrllerii  Ba- 
ble  to  incur  the  censure  of  ull,  for  presuming  to  judge  cut 
didly  belneen  them.  But  let  me  entreat  you  to  remember, 
that,  into  the  piilpil,  speculations  too  abstruse,  and  passka 
too  warm,  shoulii  neser  enter.  AH  these  doctrines,  so  «• 
cessary  for  preserving  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  sjslen 
of  christian  theology,  may,  by  a  meek  and  charitable  mind, 
be  treated  without  acrimony,  and  with  a  calmness  and  beoer- 
olence  of  discussion  which  the  humility  of  (rue  piety  re- 
quires, and  which,  indeed,  is  best  adapted  lo  genera]  edifict- 


It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  (he  most 
pious  and  judicious  asHerlors  of  this  doctrine  do  never  repose 
themselves  in  indolent  security  upon  their  fckith  in  the  final 
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ifibOitjr,  ad  Mfctf  vi  ttwir  ■pirituil  state.  None  are  gen- 
teiUj  more  wiidiioai  (o  make  their  calling  and  eUetioti  none. 
Tbej  rest  tbeir  hope,  it  ib  trae,  on  the  futfafulneu  of  a  di- 
'rine  promiM,  but,  like  all  the  promiaet  in  the  word  of  God, 
it  ir  intimately  cwuiected  with  the  eo-tie&m  of  the  believer^s 
nfaid,  which  h  alwaya  and  equally  embraced  in  the  divine 
purpose.  Their  itedfaitoeai  in  holineaa  here,  or  in  hap{H- 
aess  hereafter,  b  not  the  conaeqiMiice  of  any  phyucal  necea- 
iHty  of  nature  impoaed  bj  the  decrees  of  God ;  but  is  effect- 
ed eotiielf  by  pncttcid  motirei  adapted  to  the  ratioinl  and 
onral  principles  of  a  holy  and  aencti6ed  mind.  The  decrees 
ef  Heaven  cannot  be  certainly  known,  bnt,  whateTer  the/ 
mt,  they  are  the  concern  only  of  the  Supreme  and  laGoite 
Mind.  They  are  net  designed  to  afiect  the  duties  of  human 
Bitore,  which  are  regulated  whtdly  by  soother  law. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 


JcrsTiFiCATiON  18  the  immediate  consequence,  on  the 
part  of  Ood,  of  a  sincere  faith ;  and  is  deGned,  in  the  ortho* 
dox  symbols,  to  be  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,  bj  which  the 
penitent  and  believing  sinner  is  acquitted  from  the  goilt  and 
condemnation  of  his  sins,  and  accepted,  and  treated  as  right* 
eons,  onl  J  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  receiv- 
ed by  faith,  and  imputed  to  him,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
New  Covenant.  Justification  is  a  forensic  term  taken  from 
a  process  in  law,  in  which  the  criminal  is  acquitted  of  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him,  so  as  to  be  absolved  from  the 
penalties  pronounced  by  the  law,  and  he  restored,  and  again 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  This  is  a  peculiar 
case  in  which  the  criminal,  though  culpable  with  respect  to 
every  charge,  is  absolved  through  the  mediation  of  another, 

« 

who  has  satisfied  the  demands  of  justice  and  the  law  in  his 
room.  The  reasonableness  and  equity  of  vicarious  substitu- 
tion, and  consequently,  of  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  one 
to  another  in  certain  cases,  has  been  already  considered,  un- 
der the  Covenant  of  Grace. 


Juslificafrooia  not  a  grace  of  the  heart,  but  soleljr  «0  acttf 
God's  free  mercj,  absolving  (he  penitent  ainner  from  Ibe  pest 
all^  due  to  his  transgreseions,  and  cnlitling  him,  accordioglDi 
the  promise  of  the  covenant,  to  the  iofaentance  of  eleml 
life.  I  need  hardly  appeal  to  particular  passages  in  §DpfMit 
of  these  ideas,  Ihe^  arc  so  nniforml;  borne  on  the  face  of  ihe 
whole  scriptures,  and,  especially,  of  the  wrilinga  of  the  gml 
3post)e  of  the  Gentiles. 

Some  writers  conceive  an  opposition,  amouotiag  almost  (o 
conlradlctton,  between  Ifae  ideas  of  free  grace,  and  the  impu- 
tatton  of  Ibe  perfect  righleoiianess  of  the  Redeemer.  If  the 
law  is  completely  satisfied,  Ibey  asli,  what  can  be  detusnded 
more  of  the  peiiilcnl  believer?  In  this  objection  thej  musl 
eerlainly  forget,  or  Ibeir  prejudices  must  be  unnilliiig  to  ad- 
mit, thai  it  is  iLc  efTccl  merely  of  divine  mercy,  that  snch  s 
salisfactioa  has  been  made  for  oQcnding  man ;  aod,  f  ben 
made,  it  is  equally  of  free  grace,  in  consequence  of  tbe  ma- 
ciful  constilulion  of  (he  covenant,  that  it  is  applied  to  the  be- 
liever. "  For  It  ia  not  ibrougfa  works  of  rigbleousness  wbich 
we  have  done,  but  by  grace  we  are  saved  tbrougb  faith ;  toi 
that,  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  )C  is  the  quali- 
fication of  faith  alone  which  prepares  and  enables  the  belicTrr 
fo  receive  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  salvation. 


%. 
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THE  DIFFSREKCE  BETWEEN   THE  APOSTLE3   8T.  VKVl.  AAB 

■ 

ST.  JAMES  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

It  is  Trequcntly  objected  to  us,  that  the  apostle  James  as' 
cribes  the  justification  of  the  believer,  not  to  bis  faith,  but  to 
his  good  works.  To  understand  St.  James,  in  this  place, 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  attend  to  his  object  in  writing  this 
epistle.  He  wished  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  church  to 
that  criterion  by  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  most 
effectually  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  and  their 
attachment  to  their  Redeemer.  There  were  in  that  age,  as 
there  are  in  every  period,  many  who  presumed  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  fellow-christians  by  a  boastful  ostentation 
of  religious  zeal,  while  they  were  destitute  of  those  works  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  alone  could  adorn  their  holy  profes- 
sion, in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Such  false  and  hollow  pre- 
tences occasioned  great  reproach  to  the  nascent  cause  of 
Christianity.  The  apostle,  therefore,  was  solicitous  to  purge 
the  church  of  these  blots  on  the  Christian  name ;  and  to  con- 
Tince  the  world  that  the  faith  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  a 
cover  for  indolence  and  vice,  is  the  most  effectual  principle  of 
good  morals  and  sanctity  of  life.  In  his  epistle,  therefore, 
be  earnestly  teaches  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
church,  it  was  of  primary  importance,  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  should  exhibit,  in  their  example,  the  virtuous  and  holy 

influence  of  their  doctrine.    And,  as  faith  was  publicly  known 

51 
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to  be  the  fundameutat  principle  of  their  pntctical  Bystem,  li ' 
wai  anxious  to  redeem  i[  from  Ihe  mlsrepreseiilation  and  t9 
proach  of  iDfidelKy,  as  paitakiog  on\y  of  the  splril  of  a  rat 
credulity,  nilhout  any  of  the  useful  energies  of  virtue  arf 
charity,  nhicli  vould  render  il  a  blessiog  to  (he  wodit 
Hence  he  waa  bo  much  concerned  that  the  gentiles  sboald  be 
impresied  wilh*thc  convtclJon  that  the  disciples  had  Dot  Dude 
a  TaJB  boast  of  the  efficacy  of  the  vital  principle  of  (heir  K* 
ligion;  but,  that  (before  Ihe  world,  they  should  jntiiyb/ 
their  good  works,  the  Barctifying  power  of  (Lat  tailh  whJcli 
they  had  so  highly  extolled.  This  would  bring  real  glor)-  lo 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Therefore,  whatever  false  duciplea 
may  pretend  about  a  Tisionary,  tinproduclire  faith,  to  ffae  dii> 
credit  of  their  Saviour,  a  sincere  believer  will  a]  ways  be  stu- 
dious to  demonstrate  his  faith  by  his  works  of  charilx  and 
tighleousneHH.  So  that  Ihe  design  of  Ihe  blessed  apostle  ap- 
pears  to  be,  not  to  make  the  juslilicalion  of  the  ginoer  befert 
God  to  depend  upon  hia  good  works ;  but  to  make  the  good 
trorkBofthe  believer  (o  be  the  justificaliou  of  Ihe  sincerilj 
of  hia  faith  before  the  church,  and  before  the  world.  Thai 
nas  Abraham's  faith,  justified  by  his  works.  For,  a»  Al 
hoiy  wiihoia  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  Toiihout  norkt  it 
dead  also. 

By  Bome  divmeB  of  respectable  name,  tbb  is  caOed  a  second 
justi6catioD ;  thereby  meaniog  a  justification  to  ourselves,  to 
the  church,  and  to  tlw  world,  of  the  integrity  of  oilr  profo- 
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flQii  of  the  aame  of  Chrbt,  and  of  the  purity  of  that  holy 
principle  of  faith  which  governs  in  the  heart  of  a  true 
disciple.  And  this  practical  manifestation  of  a  pure  and  sia* 
cere  faith,  is,  indeed,  the  genuine  source  of  the  pioos  conso- 
lation  of  a  believer,  and  the  only  stable  gnnind  on  which  he 
can  apply  to  himself  the  gracious  promises  of  the  New  Cov- 
enant. For,  although  the  iolegrity  of  his  fiuth  b  known  A 
the  Omniscient  Jehovah,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  existence, 
as  well  as  at  any  future  period ;  and  his  justification  passes 
immediately  with  God,  befone  any  practical  proofs  exhibited 
to  men  of  its  pious  and  charitable  works ;  yet,  by  its  firuiti 
alone  can  wc  certainly  demonstrate  our  title  to  rejoice  in  our  ' 
interest  in  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

THE  BELIEVER,  IfOTWITHSTAlfDIHO  BIS   JUSTIFICATION, 
STILL  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALAMITIES  OF  TUIS  LIFE* 

The  believer,  notwitjistanding  his  deliverance  from  the  do* 
minion  of  sin,  and  his  being  made  an  heir  of  eternal  life  by 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  must  continue, 
m  this  world,  subject  to  the  manifold  evils  resulting  from  the 
firaHties  of  a  mortal  body,  and  frequently  from  a  disordered 
mind.  By  the  introduction  of  the  New  Covenant,  establish- 
ed in  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Mediator,  provision  is  made 
for  bis  ultimate  redemption  from  eternal  death,  when  he  shall 
have  laid  in  the  grave  the  corniptions  of  the  flesh.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  moral  depravation  of  the  soul  is  gradually  de- 
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slroj'ed  hy  Ihe  spirit  or  Siiiicl!fi ration,  and  all  hta 
evil^  Ifaough  not  rcraoveH,  Tchile  the  botly 
throi>gb  tlie  covenant,  conrerle<I  into  blcB»in^,  and 
a  salutary  discipline,  under  iLe  direction  of  llie  Holy  Spirit 
to  ciilliTale  Ihe  heart  for  heaven.  And  highly  uaofol  Atp 
am  to  elevate  (lie  soul  above  all  unOiic  nltaclimenU  tafbe' 
present  world,  and  to  break  nithin  it  the  strength  ami 
of  n'm-  It  in  Binong  the  l>w§  o(  our  naltire  tbat,  »  mk- 
cation  for  efcroity,  no  less  Ibao  in  our  educifioa  fat  dk^t 
charging  usefully  and  honoiiralilj-  the  ofiiccs  of  Ibis  life,  we 
should  grow  wiae  hy  oiir  errors,  and  Ihal  correction  sboold  j 
often  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  attentive  to  its  datie*. 

The  Romish  church  taught  Ihe  extraordinary  and  noGCtip' 
tural  doctrine,  (bat  Ihe  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Savjoai  ^ 
not  accomplish  a  complete  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind ;  but  that  the  afflictions  imposed  on  beliciers  in  the  iT- 
rangementa  of  providence,  are  to  be  regarded  as  pari  of  the 
penally  of  Ihe  divine  law ;  and  if  the  destined  measure  oC 
their  paina  should  not  be  entirely  inflicted  in  the  present  life, 
they  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  future  and  purgatorial  slate.  On 
the  same  ground  (hey  have  built  the  still  more  absurd  doc- 
trine, of  the  efficacy  of  voluntary  mortifications  lo  complete 
the  requisite  proportion  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  them, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  a  correspondent  part  of  Ihe  pajos  of 
purgatory.  But  (he  doctrine  most  obno^iions  (o  commoo 
sense,  and  farthest  removed  from  the  humble  spirit  of  the 
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goipel,  IB,  that  eminent  saints^  for  whoni  the  demandB  of  the 
law  have  been  alreadj  BatiaSed  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
together  with  their  own,  may,  by  voluntary  and  extraordinary 
duties,  inflictions,  and  sacrifices,  lay  up  a  store  <>i  merit,  to 
be  imputed,  along  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  to  believers  less 
advanced  in  the  road  of  perfection.     On  this  wretched  foun- 
dation was  built  that  shameful  trafic  of  indulgences,  and 
pirgatorial  exemptions,  which  grew  to  such  enormity,  as  to 
become,  at  length,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  reforma- 
tionin  the  sixteenth  century.  A  single*  passs^e  in  the  efHstle 
to  the  CoUossians,  and  that  grossly  misinterpreted,  by  the 
knavery  of  the  Popes,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Monks,  was 
the  sole  support  of  this  monstrous  fabric.     It  is  contained  in 
the  following  words : — Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sxifferingsfor 
y(nit  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ,  in  my  fleshy  for  his  body^s  sake,  which  is  the  cliurch, 
— «h.  i.  ver.  24.     The  expression  my  sufferings  for  you 
evidently  refers  to  the  pains  which  he  endured  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  which  follows,  on  which  the  principal  stress 
is  laid,  the  afflictions  of  Christ  ^xl-^tt^  x^if^y  is  a  Grecism 
which  signifies  the  afflictions  borne  by  him  for  the  sak£  of 
Christ ;  and  is  similar,  in  the  structure  of  the  phrase,  to  other 
expressions,  ^aitnuQ*  th  Xftf;ti-^u*f9iTiT  Kp^is  Uo'H — cuihc-fM^ 
TH  x^f{^  the  import  of  which  has  never  created  any  difficult 
ty,  because  there  is  no  sinister  purpose  to  be  answered  by 
a  false  interpretation.     The  full  force  of  these  phrases  may 
be  given  in  the  following  words :    Who  now  rejoice  in  the 
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Bufferiiigs  ttat  I  btarfer  yoii,  which  ore  nsuutmf  tofiH  ifp 
thai  nuasurt  of  afflictions  in  the  service  of  Christ  which  pro* 
vidence  has  still  destined  for  meinmjf  assiduous  endsemmrs 
to  promote  the  interest  of  his  chiurdu 

m 

Before  dumisaing  these  brief  remarks  on  the  juslificatioo 
of  the  sinner,  through  faith  io  the  righteousness  of  the  evtt 
blessed  Bedeemer,  it  deserves  our  particular  notice  thai  tUf 
doctrine,  contrary  to  the  misrepresentations  of  its  epfgmiei, 
far  from  being  unfriendly  to  morals,  is  peculiarly  favoiu^^ 
to  the  interests  of  practical  virtue  and  piety.  And  as  iar  as 
human  observation  extends,  it  has  ever  been  foond  thai  the 
friends  of  this  system  of  truth  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
warmest  advocates,  and  the  most  eminent  examples  of  sanc- 
tity of  life.  It  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  de- 
vout and  rational  christian,  that,  not  only  is  this  true  as  an 
historical  (act,  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  principle* 
Resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  full  and  perfect  atonement  accom- 
plished by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  affiirding  any 
indulgence  or  protection  to  sin,  it  is  the  most  efiectual  mean 
of  destroying  its  power  in  the  life,  and  utterly  extennioatiiq; 
its  root  from  the  heart.  To  establish  this  truth  on  the  sur- 
est  foundations,  let  us  consider  the  whole  structure  of  llie 
gospel  of  our  salvation,  whence  the  consequence  will  ariii 
with  conspicuous  evidence  to  our  view.  Its  foundatioD  it 
deeply  lays  in  the  humiliating  doctrine  of  the  entire  depravi- 
ty of  human  nature,  and  our  consequent  subjectioD  to  tb» 
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jhtfioof  coDdemnatioD  of  eternal  death.    From  this  fearful 
itence  the  humbled  soul  fioda  no  relief,  but  in  the  rich  re- 
mption  that  is  in  Jeaus  Christ,  bj  fiuth  in  his  name.     A 
ofoond  persuasion  of  these   interesting  facts,   attested 
uallj  by  the  gospel  and  his  own  afflicting  experience,  ren- 
rs  the  salvation  of  the  cross  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
i    peace,   and  so   infinitely  precious  to  the   hopes   of 
e  guilty  offender.      But,  in  the  astonishing  humiliation 
the  Sonof  Ood,  on  which  this  system  of  divine  grace  is  built, 
d  his  sufferings,  under  the  imputed  guilt  of  human  nature, 
3  believing  penitent  is  led  to  discern,  and  strongly  to  feel 
w  obnoxious  he  is  to  the  righteous  displeasure  of  Almighty 
od.     Hence  naturally  arises  in  his  heart  an  overwhelming 
ntiment  of  the  evil  of  his  sins,  and  a  profound  and  fixed  ab- 
rrence  of  their  defilement  and  their  power.    These  princi- 
es  are  intimately  involved  in  one  another,  and  almost  ne* 
ssarily  spring  from  the  united  view  of  himself  as  a  sinner, 
d  of  Christ  as  his  Redeemer. 

With  them  are  essentially  conjoined  an  ulterior  discovery 
id  most  intimate  persuasion  of  the  impossibility  of  the  for- 
veness  of  sin,  without  a  complete  atonement  for  the  viola- 
nt  of  the  divfaie  law,  the  grandeur  of  which,  while  it  dis- 
^ys  the  malignity  of  our  offences,  exhibits,  at  the  same 
ne,  and  in  the  same  high  colours,  the  infinite  compassions 
id  love  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  human  sinner ;  a  sublime 
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idea,  which  reciprocally  tends  to  exalt  the  ioveof  the  belief* 
er  to  him  who  is  the  glorious  author  of  all  mercy  and  grace* 

When  all  these  views  are  taken  in  at  once,  as  they  must 
be  by  those  who  sincerely  receive  this  self-abasing  bat  con- 
solatory doctrine,  what  a  profound  and  sanctifying  efiect  is  it 
fitted  to  produce  on  the  heart !  What  an  efficient  principle 
does  it  become  of  the  purest  morals  and  virtue  in  the  life !  I 
do  not  say,  indeed,  that  these  happy  consequences  will  arise 
from  any  speculative  conviction  of  these  principles,  however 
clearly  they  may  be  conceived  by  the  understanding ;  but  to 
the  warm  and  affectionate  believer,  they  spring  almost  neces- 
sarily out  ef  the  united  views  of  the  justice  and  the  mercy 
of  Jehovah  our  Saviour. 

This  doctrine  of  justlGcation  by  grace  through  the  atone- 
incnt  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  by  presenting  to  the  mind  the 
most  sublime  discoveries  of  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature, 
suggests  by  a  reflex  act,  the  perfect  purily  of  soul  which 
should  reign  in  all  our  approaches  to  the  Deity,  in  his  holy 
ordinances,  in  his  church  on  earth,  and  should  pervade  the 
entire  intertourse  of  mankind  with  one  another.     That  is,  in 
one  word,  which  should  regulate  the  whole  system  of  their 
moral  conduct,  both  with  regard  to  Almighty  God  their  Cre- 
ator, and  to  the  great  fraternity  of  their  brethren ,- — Their 
piety,  their  justice,  their  truth,  their  amiable  charity,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence. 
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I  add,  that  it  contributes,  in  no  inferior  degree,  to. promote 
the  practical holirf ess  of  the  believer,  by  the  powerful  motive 
of  gratitude  for  the  redeeming  mercy  of  Heaven.  For,  no 
where  else  can  the  condescension  of  Almighty  Qod  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  creature,  and  his  grace  to  the  unworthl- 
ness  of  the  sinner,  be  discerned  in  so  resplendent  and  im- 
pressive a  light ;  no  \7here  else,  do  the  perfections,  and  love 
of  the,  Creator,  and  Redeemer  of  mankind,  shine  with  such 
conspicuous  evidence,  and  calculated  to  raise  the  devout  af-, 
fections  of  the  soul  to  so  transcendent  an  elevation.  Here  in- 
finite justice  is  contemplated  as  combined  with  infinite  mercy, 
and  mercy  appears  more  glorious,  when  it  is  seen  emerging, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  from  beneath  the  heavy  clouds 
of  :i  consuming  justice.  No  view  of  the  mercy  of  God  most 
holy,  and  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Redeemer  is  fitted  so 
completely  to  absorb  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  We  love 
him  became  he  first  loved  its. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  aspect  which  the  love  of  God,  so 

powerfully  promoted  by  this  doctrine  bears  on  the  general 

morals  of  Christianity.     It  is  the  supreme  principle  of  all 

genuine  religion,  whether  if  be  the  religion  of  nature,  or  of 

revelation.     Wherein,  then,  does  it  consist?  Not,  surely,  in 

the  love,   or  even  the  conception  of  his  essential  nature. 

For  of  that  no  idea  can  he  framed  by  the  human  intellect. 

It  is  the  love  only  of  his  perfections,  by  which  alone  he  can 

be  conceived  of  by  us;  and  c^ieciiilly  of  his  moral  attri* 
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butes,  his  holiness,  his  justice,  his  boundless  goodness,  hii 
universal  love,  so  illustriouslj  displayed  m  the  salvatioD  of 
fhe  sinner  through  the  cross  of  Christ* 

Here,  then,  O  Christian !  we  discern  the  genuine  nx>t  of 
a  holy  life,  in  the  supreme  love  of  perfections  whkh  ferm 
the  m6st  efficient  principles  of  chrbtian  morals ;  and  which, 
operating  on  all  the  springs  of  action  in  the  soul,  create  the 
nearest  resembhnce  on  earth,  to  the  image  of  Ood,  which  n 
the  perfection  of  holiness  and  virtue, 

OF  ADOPTION. 

In  the  order  of  systematic  arrangement.  Adoption  is  usu- 
ally considered  as  immediately  following,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  justification.     Few  words  are 
necessary  for  stating  or  explaining  this  subject,  it  being  ra 
ther  expressive  of  that  external  relation,  in  which  it  pleases 
God  to  place  the  believer  to  himself,  than  descriptive  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  mind.     The  spirit  ofadoption^  indeed, 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  embraces  all  those  dutiful  sent!- 
^^  ments,  an#  pious  dispositions,  which  become  so  great  a  mer- 
cy and  so  intimate  a  relation :  but  adoption  simply  is  expres- 
sive of  the  relation  itself  which  the  justified  believer  holds  to 
his  Heavenly  Father.    It  is  a  forensic  term  taken  from  the 
modes  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  most  nations,  by  which  a 
child,  not  bom  in  a  certain  family,  is  legally  received  into  it, 
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itad  becomes  entitled  to  ita  privilegies,  honoun^  and  inheritan- 
Hb^  Ab  applied  to  believers  it  b  a  figure  which  desigaates, 
ilMffa  no  small  propriety  and  force,  the  blessings  to  which 
are  advanced  b  consequence  ef  their  justification. 
J  are  aasimibted  to  the  image  of  their  heavenly  Father 
7  partake  of  his  paternal  protection  and  care— and, 
ording  to  his  gracious  promise,  and  the  constitution  of 
New  Testament  confirmed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  they 
made  heirs  of  an  eternal  inheritance.  Taken  from 
■tate  of  hostile  estrangement,  they  are  introduced  into  his 
HbmHy. 

2      This  figure  was  peculiarly  expressive  and  obvious,  at  the 
^lime  when  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  and  within  the 
remits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  because  the  necessity  and  the 
!practice  of  adoption,  was  b  that  nation,  and  in  that  age, 
s5More  prevalent  than  at  any  other  period  of  history,  or  b 
.  £py  other  portion  of  the  globe.  There  are  many  passages  b 
.  4he  sacred  writings  which  justify  the  btroduction  of  this 
'[^lenn  bto  our  systems  to  express  this  relation  of  the  believ- 
-tt  to  God  under  the  Covenant  of  Grace.     **  As  many  as  re- 
ceive? him,"  saith  the  evangelist  John,  ^io  tikm  gave  he'^ 
<nower  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
in  his  name.'^     And  the  apostle  Paul ;  *^  As  many  as  are 
kd  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,  for  ye 
have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  \o  fear ;  but  ye 
Itave  received  the  spirit  of  adoption^  by  which  we  cry  Ab« 
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ba!  Father!  The  Spirit  itself  tefltifieth  with  our  qmt  ffait 
we  are  the  sons  of  God ;  and,  if  sods,  then  hein-^ein  eC 
Oody  and  jomt  heirs  with  Christt" — Rom.  viii.  14..-17. 
To  the  Ephesians  he  writes ;  ^  Having  foreordained  at  oalo 
adoption  through  Jesus  Christ,  unto  himself,  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  hit  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glor  j  of  Vk 
grace," — Eph.  u  5,  6. 

Adoption  is  an  act  of  the  free  grace  of  God  towards  the 
unworthy,  and  the  guiitj ;  and,  along  with  justification  lathe 
immediate  efiect  of  faith,  and  one  of  the  promised  blessings 
of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Befoce  concluding  this  article,  I  will  briefly,  and  in  asin^ 
word,  state  the  happy  consequences  of  this  blessed  relation 
to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  into  which  the  believer  is  tak- 
en. In  the  first  place,  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesu3  Christ,  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  being  removed, 
and  there  being  no  longer  any  obstruction  to  that  intimacy  of 
union  which  should  connect  the  soul  with  God,  and  that  full- 
ness and  freedom  of  affection  which  should  fill  the  heart  of  a 
dutiful  son  t^^ards  his  Heavenly  Father. — In  the  next^lacei 
peace  of  conscience,  which  is  amongst  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments of  which  the  renewed  soul,  formed  after  the  image  of 
Goil,  is  capable. — Thirdly,  the  profound  and  delightful  sen- 
timent of  the  Love  of  God  for  his  unspeakable  mercy,  io- 
'piring  the  continual  desire  of  acting  worthy  of  that  high  re- 
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iBtkm  ioto  which  tin  beSever  is  received  hj  the  ipirit  of 
Adoplioo. — And,  finally,  habitual  and  increaiing  sanctificR- 
tioD  of  heart  and  life,  and  growing  preparation  for  that  "  in> 
beritance  unconrupted,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
iCKnred  in  heaveii  for  those  who  al«  kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  fiutfa,  nnto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in 
the  lut  time,"  1  PH.  i.  4,  A. 
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Hating  already  pronounced  faith  to  be  the  condition  of 
.  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  brieflj  apoken  of  the  justifica- 
lion,  adoption,  and  aa^ctification  of  the  believer,  aa  amopg  the 
.  precioua  fruits  of  this  covenant,  I  have,  however,  thought  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  high  importance  of  the  doctrines 
iof  faith  in  the  christian  system,  to  treat  of  it  with  somewhat 
greater  extent  and  precision.     As  it  is  the  fundamental  arti- 
'  deof  the  gospel,  it  has  accordingly  been  attacked  b^  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  with  peculiar  virulence,  and  with  the 
most    disingenuous    sarcasm ;    insultingly  presuming  that 
the  gospel  needs  the  support  of  faith,  only  in  proportion 
B8  it  is   destitute  of  reason.    The  evidences  on  which 
our  faith  is  sustained  have  been  already  discussed,  as  far  as 
this  compendious  system  would  admit.    And,  on  the  most 
rigourous  investigation,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  on  secure 
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order  to  his  reconcHiatioD ;  or^  penetrating  the  darkneiji 
which  hangs  over  the  everla&ting  destinies  of  mankind  ;  and 


truth,  and  comfortable  hope,  on  these  subjects,  must  be 
parely  the  effect  of  revelation,  faith  is,  with  still  more  pro- 
priety, made  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  christian  sys- 
teoi.     It  is  confessed  that  the  peculiar  and  discriminating 
doctrines  of  Christianity  cannot  rest  on  the  discoveries  of  ha* 
Man  reason.     They  must  be  received,  if  they  are  rationally 
Veceived  at  all,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  omnipotent  works 
•performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  identify  him  with  the  Au- 
thor of  all  truth.     We  believe,  not  because  he  hath  taught 
Ike  the  leader  of  a  philosophic  sect,  in  a  chain  of  the  most 
accurate  and  conclusive  reasoning;  but  because  he  hath 
Bade  it  evident,  that,  in  his  words,  Ood  himself,  the  Author 
of  all  truth,  hath  spoken.    For,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
pcesence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  those  astonishing  displays  of 
ihi^e  power,  with  which  the  Saviour  hath  invited  the  atten? 
Una  of  the  world ;  nor  of  the  veracity  of  that  testimony,  the 
troth  of  which  the  Almighty  has  deigned  to  confirm  with  his 
own  seal.    As  it  is  the  privilege  of  children  to  receive  the 
lessons  of  duty  and  wisdom  from  the  mouth  of  a  wise  parent^ 
which  they  ought  to  admit  with  implicit  reverence,  before 
iheir  minds  are  sufficiently  mature  to  discern  their  founda- 
tk)ns  in  the  eternal  principles  of  reason,  so  the  disciple  of 
Christ  humbly  learns,  by  faith,  at  the  feet  of  his  Redeemer, 
those  truths  which  he  could  not  otherwise  receive,  till  the 

■ool,  ripened  by  the  instructions  of  his  grace  and  Spirit,  shall 
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be  enabled  to  contemplate  ^hD|  in  the  li^t  of  hesren  with 
an  angel's  reason.— I  proceedl| 'therefoce»  to  exhibit  tb^M> 
hire  of  Faith,  which  is  our  beat  reaioii,  till  the  period  anift 
of  immediate  yhmu 

DsriviTiosr  of  stahqelig  wkivn. 

Evangelic  Faiths  in  its  moat  general  importt  consists  in  ic- 

■ 

ceiving  the  holj  scriptures,  irith  clear  understandings  and 
with  inward  and  profound  conTiction  of  their  tmtfay  as  con- 
taining the  infallible  word  of  God ;  and  in  embracing  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  them,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  ^Tiour  of  the  world.  Apostles,  and  prophets, 
and  inspired  men  are  his  organs  to  declare  Us  will  to  man* 
kind ;  but,  to  the  believer»  it  is  God  himself  who  speaks  in 
them. 

i 

On  this  definition  several  guards  and  explanations  are  ia 
be  made,  in  order  to  the  more  distinct  understandiiig  of  Iha 
subject.  The  hoi/  scriptures,  besides  the  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  of  eternal  life  through  him,  contain  a  wide 
compass  of  miscellaneous  information,  more  or  less  directlj 
connected  with  their  principal  end,  the  publication  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace,  to  m  guiltj  world.  Faith,  therefore^ 
besides  receiving  these  mncellanies  as  troths  which  highly 
concern  the  church,  respects  the  holy  sciptures  chieflj  as 
revealing  a  s/stem  of  mercjr  to  fallen  man.    And,  amidst 
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h«r  vtrioaa  contentiy  those  Bubjects  are  more  peculiarly  ,in- 
orparated  io  the  object  of  faith,  which  are  most  esHentially 
»D]oined  with  this  idea  of  dirine  mercy:  For  example; 
he  fallen  and  guilty  state  of  hnman  nature ;  the  perfect 
lonemeot  for  sin  made  by  oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  infi- 
kite  greatness,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  sovereignty,  and 
ruth  of  God ;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  law  of  ho- 
iness ;  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  the  penitent  On 
Iher  subjects  opurions  may  be  more  various,  ideas  may  be 
Bore  indefinite  and  obscure:  but  on  these,  belief  ought  to 
le  precise,  dear,  strong* 

In  stating  the  nature  of  faith,  however,  a  distinction  is  to 
)e  made  between  that  belief  which  has  a  reference  merely  to 
be  mtegrity  and  veracity  of  the  prophet,  the  apostle,  or  the 
nessenger  of  Heaven,  and  that  which  respects  also  the  na- 
:are,  importance,  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines  which 
hese  divine  instructors  communicate.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
neaniog  by  a  familiar  example.  '  We  may  possess  perfect 
MMifidence  in  the  wisdom  of  an  eminent  moralist,  or  admire 
Ike  talents  of  a  fine  writer,  who  points  out,  with  all  the  truth 
if  criticism,  the  beauties  of  any  classic  work ;  but  for  want 
oil  having  the  reason  properly  cultivated  by  education,  we 
Bay  not  perceive  the  soundness  of  his  remarks,  or  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reflections ;  or,  through  deficiency  of  taste,  may 
not  be  able  to  discern  the  beauty  of  his  examples,  nor  the 
delicacy  of  his  illustrations.    The  principles  and  doctrines 
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self, 
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of  the  one,  or  Ihe  delicate  beaiiriee  or  (h*  niher,  cai 
•trici  y  said  to  be  objects  of  our  lieljef;    because  Ibe 
are  ni>t  jually  apprehendeti,  nor  are  tbe  lalier  Iroly  diirei 
ed,  requiring  for  Ihia  purpose,  (be  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  cuKivated  undeinlatiding.      To  apply  Umw  it 
IDai'ki'     A  genuine,  practical,  and  operative  failfa  io  liie 
pel,  Khicb  is  tbal  alone  after  irhicb  ne  seek,  conaiat),  doI 
merely,  in  acknowledging  the  scriptures  lo  be  tbe  »ot6d 
God,  or  in  tonfesting  the  divine  aulbority,  and  beaveoff 
mission  of  Ihe  apoelles,  Ibe  propliela,  or  of  Ctirbl  btmself, 
ail  nhich  may  be  nothing  mure  llian  an  bercdilary  op'iiuoSi 
or  pious  prejudice  derived  from  education  :   but  it  implies, 
Btill  more  essential  to  il,  a  rlear  perceplion  of  the  spirilnd 
nature  anil   discernment  of  Ihe  divine  excellence  andben- 
ty  of  the  doctrines  which  Ibey  teach,  especially  as  they  re- 
gard Ibe  glory  of  God,  tbe  system  of  our  redcmptiODi  inl 
Ihe  duties  and  immortal  hopes  of  man ;   and  I  must  add,  stil 
further,  a  profound  persuasion,  which  is  a  necessary  cona^ 
quence  of  the  former,  nol  only  of  their  trulb,  but  of  Ibdr 
inflnitc  importance  to  our  everlasting  peace  and  bapptneik 
These  doctrines,  Ibereforc,  are  nol  received  wilh  gani'mc 
Fdilb,  but  in  proportion  as  Ibeir  true  nature,  as  far  as  Ihej 
are  ivilbin  tbe  comprehension  of  the  human  mind,  is  clearly 
understood;    and  clearly  understood  Ihey  cannot  be  but  is 
proportion  as  tbe   bearl  discerns  their  spiritiul  excellency 
and,  nith  a  holy  and  divine  taste,  relishes  their  spiritud 
beauty ;   for  the  txctlletue  of  virtue)  flie  beatify  ^  faoC* 
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'^  HUB,  ifl  part  of  its  idea. .  Here  their  we  begiD  to  perceive 
^   the  moral  and  sanctifying  influence  of  a  sincere  faith ;  for 

what  the  heart  thus  understands  and  loves,  discerning  its  su- 
-  preme  excellence,  must  govern  the  practice.  The  believer 
i-  perceiving,  by  this  gracious  principle,  the  perfection  of  these 
*^  doctrines,  or,  m  the  language  of  the  scriptures,  the  beauty 

of  holinesaj  is  led,  by  the  sweet  attraction  of  a  renewed 
t    taste,  to  del^ht  in  the  law  of  Ood  after  the  inward  man. 

9 

I 

THE  DEPBNnEirCF.  OF  R4VINO  FAITH  OH  THE  GOOD 
DISPOSITIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Here  also  we  disrem,  which  is  my  next  observation,  the 
'    dependence  of  faith  upon,  or  its  necessary  connexion  with 
*    the  good  dispositions  of  the  heart. — By  the  understanding  we 
'*   judge  of  speculative  truth.     And  many  writers  have  main- 
tained that  this  power  of  the  mind  alone  is  employed  in  a  ra- 
^'  tional  and  consistent  faith.      But  it  ought  always  to  be  re- 
'    membered  that  the  convictions  of  the  understanding  are 
'•^  'greatly  influenced,  en  all  moral  subjects,  by  the  state  of  the 
affections.     It  is  the  heart  alone,  profoundly  touched  by  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  which  creates  those  lively  and  affiecting  con- 
ceptions  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  divine  things, 
which  together  with  the  conclusions  of  reason,  form  the  es- 
sence of  a  practical  faith  the  active  and  operative  principle 
of  a  holy  life.     Hence  the  apostle  hath  said ;   "  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."    And  Philip  repli- 


eii  to  OM  ukiag  ibe  condition  of  b&ptiiin.— If  thou  belicTMl^ 
with  all  thy  lieart,  tbou  luaTeBt. 

Will  it  be  asked  if  we  da  not,  by  Ibis  repH«»entatino,  i 
quire  the  regeneration  of  ifae  heart,  or  the  formetion  in  Ibt'i 
aoul  of  a  divine  and  holy  taate  of  tmth.  as  a  prerequisite  to  "( 
faith,  of  wbtcb,  change,  bowever,  faith  is  acknowledg*-*)  to  be'  I 
the  only  genuine  principle  t   By  no  means.     Degeuente  aft'i 
liuman  nature  is,  it  ho  far  posReesefl  ideas  of  moral  exctfleiiee,^^ 
and  constnls  to  the  laiv  of  God  ihal  it  is  food,  aa  nnder  the 
gracioiis  influaices  of  (be  Divine  Spirit,  co-operating  with 
his  holy  word,  to  present  to  that  heavenly  Teacher  a  snS- 
cient  foundation  for  an  undentanding  faith  in  ila  iacipieot 
slate.    And  wheo  once  this  holy  illumiDation,  this  ^vine 
taste  exists  in  the  weakest  degree,  it  prepares  the  soul,  un- 
der the  culture  of  (be  same  word,  and  (be  continued  iolii- 
ence  of  the  same  Spirit,  to  receive  every  doctrine  at  the 
gospel  with  a  fuller  conviction,  to  perceive  increasing  bet»> 
ties  in  (be  lyvtem  of  grace,  and  to  feel,  with  angoifctited' 
force  the  obligation  of  (be  whole  law  of  bolmess.     Tb«^^ 
eusta  a  strong  anali^  between  the  progress,  and  effectiaf ' 
edacalion  whether  moral  or  scientific,  and  the  inflneDce  of' 
this  divine  culture  on  the  mind,  under  the  teacfaioga  of  th^ 
Hoiy  Spirit.     The  mind  begins  Iter  course  blind  to  the  beao* 
lies  of  truth,  and  averse  to  the  constramts  of  a  necessvy 
discipline ;   but  (he  light  which  is  gradually  shed  into  IhB 
tmnd  iniprovei,  both  the  judgment,  and  the  tattc,  and  coff- 
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tribatety  bj  m  fine  ind  almost  imperceptible  inflacDce,  to 
ameliorate  the  heart.  We  cannot  pronounce  that  a  happy 
«nd  formed  taste  must  precede  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
beauty  or  the  light  of  virtue,  or  of  science  in  their  incipient 
■tate ;  nor  can  we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  percep- 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  must  precede  the  formation  of  « 
virtuous  taste.  They  are  simultaneously  cultivated,  and,  by 
a  mutual  mflueoce,  produce  their  efi^ts  on  each  other  by 
an  insensible  reciprocation  of  ideas  and  feelings,  which  is  too 
fine  to  be  marked  in  language ;  but  does  not  iail  to  be  per* 
ceived  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  with  precision 
to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

THB  BBTBIBIJTIOVS  OF  BTBBBITf  IBCLUDBD  IB  THE  IDBA. 
OF  XV  OPBBATIVE  ABB  BFFIGIEBT  FAITH. 

In  Speaking  of  faith  as  an  efficient  principle  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  it  is  requisite,  besides  the  ^>iritual  understanding  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  divine  taste  of  their  ex* 
cellence  and  beauty  which  it  implies,  to  include  also  in  its 
idea,  those  powerful  motives  of  holiness  and  obedience 
which  it  derives  from  celestial  and  eternal  things.  In  the 
hoguage  of  the  apostle,  <^  it  is  the  substance  of  things  hop- 
ed for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.''  It  penetrates 
Ae  veil  which  conceals  them  from  mortal  eyes,  and  presents 
them  to  the  devout  mind,  as  far  as  the  human  faculties  are 
aosceptible  of  these  sublime  ideas,  with  a  transcendent,  a:nd 
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ioeSable  sensalion.  Among  Ihese  bewml/  object*  n  d 
cern  especially  the  glory  of  Gotl,  (he  inGnile  lore  of  the  Rs- 
(leemer,  Ihc  final  jmlgment  of  the  universe,  nod  Ibe  CTt^ 
lasting  ralributionB  of  the  rigfateoDs,  and  the  vicked  ;— 
tidcralions  nhtch  add  a  mighty  and  practical  force  lo  sbt 
delightful  altractionH  of  redeeming  love. 
•«* 

ABSEHBLA6E  OFTHf!  PKRCBSniMA  fBIXftPI-EI- 

Let  US  review  the  principles  which  I  hare  httberto  laid  1 
down  upon  Ihia  subject.  Failb  consists  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  ils  most  general  idea,  in  receiving  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures as  containing  the  graciouB  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
for  our  instmctioD  in  rigfateoiunesB,  and  onr  eternal  Bstntim 
^It  consista  in  the  next  place,  not  onlj  in  the  belief  of  (lie 
divine  authority  and  direction  under  which  the  scriptoRt 
have  been  cominunicated  to  the  world,  but  in  a  clear  and 
■pirituai  underatanding  o(  the  nature,  and  a  divine  percep- 
tioH  of  the  excellence  and  perfectioo  of  their  holy  doctrines. 
— Thirdly,  in  a  gtroog  impression  on  the  heart  of  those  h'^ 
molivei  lo  practical  piety  and  virtue,  which  religion  fau 
-  drawn  from  the  glory  of  God,  from  the  redemptioo  of  the 
cross,  and  the  retributions  of  eternity.  And,  finally,  in  a 
profound  persuasion  of  the  personal,  and  ever4aating  coocen 
which  we  hare  in  those  precious,  those  glortouB,'aod  tbow 
awful  truths. 
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J"  *    - 

THE  EFFICACr  OF  FAITri. 

^     We  conclude,  therefore,  with  the  juBtest  reason,  that  oo 
ilBOni  sjstem,  or  institute  of  religion,  hai  ever  laid  such  u 
>^iMuidation  for  puritj  of  heart,  and  sanctity  of  life,  as  the 
^diriatian  economj,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
^iiDcere  faith  in  the  Redeemer  Of  the  world.    If  we  assemble 
dl  the  objects  of  faith  in  one  view,  and  receive  them  as  the 
infidlible  truths  of  Ood,  not  with  a  vague,  unmeaning  assent, 
file  fruit  mere! J  of  custom  and  Example,  but  with  a  profound 
conviction,  arising  from  reflection,  from  examination,  from 
fhe  holy  influence  of  prayer,  aided  by  the  concurrent  illu- 
mination of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  I  may  ask,  with  confidence, 
#hat  motives  drawn  from  any  other  source,  can  be  compared 
with  those  derived  from  the  gospel,  for  the  purity  of  their 
kfluence,  and  their  persuasive  power  on  the  heart  ? 

THE  EXGELLEirCE  OF  THIS  PRfNCTPLB  AS  A  FRACTICAI/ 

BASIS  OF  RELIGIOir. 

The  enemies  of  the  gospel  profess  to  be  offended  at  'M 
fetling  so  much  on  the  doctrine  of  fiuth ;  insinuating  that  thcf 
whole  is  merely  an  address  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  ia 
which  believing  its  pretensions  ia  made  a  substitute  for  piety 
and  morality.  The  evidences  of  our  holy  religion,  propot- 
ed  in  the  introduction  of  this  treatise,  are  a  sufficient  reply 
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lo  Ib^ormer  iiuiimalioD-  Tbe  go8i»l,  instead  of  ictSaat 
aoj  fairscrnlmy,  requires  of  its  tlisciples  the  mogtrigorao! 
invesligatioa.  And  the  illustralion  which  has  just  been  pr- 
CQ  of  the  doclrioe,  as  a  practical  principle  of  morals,  «ill 
rescue  it  from  the  obloquy  of  the  latter ;  and  Kill 
(he  rcasonableoeBB  of  building  the  whole  evangelic  system 
upon  (his  foundation.  T  be  ground  on  \Thich  the  sacred  vri- 
ters  extol  thia  grace  is,  not  that  its  mertl  is  suScieot  to  snji- 
ply  the  defect  of  every  other  virtue :  but,  that  Ha  the  prop- 
er i'priug  of  all  (rue  virtue,  and  the  most  efficient  principle 
of  a  holy  life.  Let  ub  pursue  this  reflection  a  moment. 
We  ma^  Jay  it  down  aa  an  infallible  maxim  in  morals,  that 
rigbl  priDciples  truly  understood,  and  firmly  believed,  wiH 
ever  be  followed  by  right  conduct,  and  that  false  principkS) 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  (o  vitiate  the  fouatains  of  virtue 
and  piety  in  tbe  heart,  and  lead  to  many  pernicious  errors  ia 
the  habits  of  life.  What  then  is  evangelic  failb,  but  etn- 
bracing  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  and  infallible  (eaciier, 
and  on  tbe  rencn-ed  taste  of  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  in- 
spiration of  truth,  (he  purest  principles  of  practical  virtne, 
the  lioliesi  law  of  universal  duty,  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
scribed lo  mankind.  It  is  subjecting  the  soul  to  (be  iofloeiKe 
of  the  most  sublime  and  powerful  motives  of  holiness  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  bas  ever  published  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world.  Tbe  laws  of  morals,  as  (hey  have  been  pre- 
scribed iu  (be  systems  of  (he  wisest  men  who  have  not  drawn 
tbem  from  the   fountains  of  inspiration,  are  susceptible  of 
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M  mach  dispatatioo,  and  are  liablei  in  their  applicatimi,  (9 
ao  many  exceptions  and  modification8|  m  (avour  of  each 
man's  inclinations  or  interests,  that  they  form  a  most  uncer^ 
^teb  and  fallaciodB  rule  of  duty.    It  is,  besides,  a  rule  as 
feeble  b  its  authority,  as  it  is  defective  in  its  prescriptions, 
being  liable  to  be  changed,  or  set  aside,  by  every  caprice  of 
fldf-Iove,  or  impulse  of  misguided  passion.    But  every  thing 
ia  the  discipline  of  Christ,  is  clear  and  luminous  as  the  eter* 
nal  laws  of  truth  from  which  it  emanates.    Here  are  no  en- 
feebling doubts,  no  uncertain  reasonings  which  make  the  law 
too  often  speak  the  language  of  a  corrupted  heart.    Where, 
then,  can  be  found,  in  all .  the  systems  of  human  wisdom, 
wch  a  basis  of  morality  as  in  that  faith  which  is  the  practi* 
cal  principle  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?   Has  any  philosophy, 
fbe  candid  unbeliever  himself  being  judge,  ever  taught  so 
pure  and  excellent  a  doctrine,  derived  it  from  so  sublime  a 
aource,  enjoined  it  by  sanctions  so  weighty  and  important, 
or  added  to  it  the  force  of  obligations,  and  the  persuasion  of 
motives,  so  transcendent  in  their  nature,  and  fitted  to  interest 
all  the  best  powers  of  the  soul?— Such  are  the  moral  effects 
of  a  genuine  faith  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  in  the  esteem  of  every  candid  and  pious  mind,  will 
cepel  all  the  contemptuous  sneers  of  infidelity,  and  vindicate 
the  high  place  which  it  holds  in  the  christian  dispensation. 
It  works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart*    It  is  the  com* 
mencesoent  of  that  pure  and  heavenly  spirit,  which,  unfold' 


ed  and  cberisbed  in  tbe  regiaiu  oriniinorlal  Iotb,  wiU  betl  ] 
consununalioo  of  tkat  grace  tvkenin  ne  nonf  stand. 

OTHER  DEFIKITI05S  OV  FAirS^ 

Before  dismiaBiog  tbis  branch  of  the  subject,  let  n»  laka 
notice  of  some  Oe&uilions,  or  repreaentatiooB  of  this  grace, 
confessedly  just,  but  the  coincidence  of  nbicb  witii  Ibemn 
bllberto  presented  to  jou,  may  not  immediate]/  appear. 
Somettmei  it  h  characterised  in  the  holy  icrtplnrea  by- 
one  of  ita  priocipal  acts.  Abraham  is  said  (o  liarc  b{- 
lievtd  God,  and  it  tvas  accounted  to  him  for  rigkttovsnm. 
This  coDsequcace  could  have  flon-ed  only  ffom  bis  hariiig 
trusted  implicitly  in  the  divine  promise,  in  opposition  (olhe 
most  untoward  events,  aud  to  appearances  that  m^t  fcare 
discouraged  the  stroitgest  hopes.  Such  confideiiGe  in  the 
covenanted  promise  of  God  could  have  existed  ody  ii  a 
beari  prepared  to  receive,  with  submissive  doty,  every  part 
of  bia  declared  will. 

Sometimes  it  is  designated  by  one  of  its  principal  <d>jec&; 
as  in  the  command  of  Ifae  iipostle  to  the  jailor,  Believt  on  At 
X^ord  Jesua  Christ.  In  another  circumstance,  the  saaa 
great  founder  of  the  christian  faith,  deaceoding  to  on  idea 
Btill  more  particular,  says ;  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  Iky 
mouth  (he  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that 
God  batb  rai£ed  bim  from  tbe  dead,  thou  ebalt  be  saved." 
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^Tbe  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioD  of  Cliriit  is  so  iotimitdy 
inrolved  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  atonement,  and 
with  the  truth  of  all  the  promises  and  hopes  of  christianitji 
tiiat  sincerely  to  receire  this  glorious  truth  in  all  its  relations 
ud  consequences,  is  to  embrace  the  whole  gospel 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  pious  and  learned  compilera 
4ci  the  confession  and  catechism  of  the  presbjterian  church 
lutTe  chosen  to  describe  it  by  one  of  its  essential  and  insepa* 
vaUe  consequences ;  reeeivtt^  ami  rtiing  upon  Christ 
tdonefor  BalvaHon.  Desiring  to  give  some  single  criterion  of 
this  grace  which  would  be  least  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  a  be- 
^  fiever  himself  in  judging  of  hn  own  spiritual  state,  they  have 
-SebA  on  this  self-renunciationi  and  this  absolute  dependence 
cf  the  penitent  sinner  on  the  grace  and  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
w  one  that  u  most  certain,  because  one  to  which  the  pride, 
SBid  self-complacency  of  man  most  reluctantly  submits  :  one 
to  which  he  nerer  does  submit,  till  the  sense  of  his  own  un* 
worthiness  and  guiIt,^-of  the  purity,  hoUneu,  and  justice  of 
die  divine  law,— of  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
all-Bufficiency  of  his  righteousness  for  the  satis&ction  of  the 
violated  law,<— in  a  word,  till  the  whole  gospel  has  taken  full 
possession  of  his  soul. 
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OP    FALSB  BEBBMBLAIICES  OF  rAITtl. 

SjBlemalic  (rriters  on  the  subject  of  faith  preseot  tool 
diBerent  couDlerfeit  resemblances  of  tbis  grace,  which  il  ii  of 
importance,  in  praclice,  to  discrimiDate  from  the  genoac 
priDciple.  Among  Ibem,  those  which  chieflj  require  our  iw 
lice,  have  been  called  an  historical  faith,  and  a  lemporan[ 
failh.  By  the  former  is  intended  that  assent  whicfa  a  field' 
ed  to  the  truth  of  (he  holy  acriplurea  merely  through  ctisIoiD, 
education,  and  sympalby  with  general  opinion  and  example. 
Or  it  may  embrace  thai  nhich  arises  from  the  convictioDB  of 
the  understanding  yielded  to  a  rational  examination  of  the  er- 
idences  of  our  religion,  but  without  producing  that  discero- 
ment  of  the  spiritual  beauty,  and  that  heartfelt  perceplieo  of 
the  excellence  of  its  moral  and  divine  doctrines,  which  cre- 
ates a  fervent  love  of  (he  truth,  and  begets  a  deep  and  per* 
soDal  application  of  it  to  the  heart,  for  its  sanctiScatioD  and 
iiiBtruclion  in  righteousness.  This  is  thit  faith,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  which  fills  our  churches  with  formal,  indeed,  bat 
cold  professors,  destitute  of  the  lift  and  power  of  godliness- 
"Which  occupies  the  garden  of  God  nilh  fair  aod  sightly  trees 
that  put  forth  leaves  and  flowera,  but  bring  none  of  the  gen- 
uine fruits  of  holiness  to  perfection.  The  history  of  our  St- 
viour  is,  to  them,  like  other  credible  oarralions  of  ancient,  oc 
of  di^^lant  events,  and  generally  creates  as  little  intereit  in 
the  heart. 


On  th^other  hand,  that  which  is  improperly  called  a  tern' 
porary  faith^  b  usually  nothing  more  than  an  occasionali  and 
Bometimes  constitutional  susceptibility  of  heart  on  religious 
iubjectSy  excited  by  a  variety  of  concurrent  circumstances ; 
fmdy  like  other  transient  emotkns,  passing  away  without  fruit, 
or  any  radical  change  of  character.    In  those  moments  of 
religious  feeling,  the  gospel  is  regarded  rather  as  a  system  of 
beneficence  to  the  creature,  than  of  mercy  and  grace  to  the 
■inner.     The  sinner  is  prone  to  rejoice  in  the  ideas  of  the  di- 
Tine  benignity;  and  often  melts  with  the  sympathetic  recol- 
tions  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  love,  without  entering 
deeply  into  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  and,  from  the  heart, 
abhorring  its  corruptions.     He  perceives  the  triumphs,  not 
the  humility  of  reli^on.   The  consequence  is,  that,  not  duly 
aensilj||e  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  penetrated  with  the  sentiments 
of  rcipintance,  he  does  not  properly  regard  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  as  forming  the  sole  meritorious  title  of  our  accept- 
ance with  God.     When  the  passions  and  temptations  of  sin 
are  from  any  cause  suspended  in  their  actions,  mistaking  this 
temporary  quiet  for  the  change  of  heart  required  in  the  gospel, 
he  may  perceive  an  elevated  joy  in  the  hopes  of  eternal  life 
and  happinesss ;  but,  having  no  root  of  holiness  in  himself, 
when  persecution,  or  shame,  or  the  sacrifice  of  interest  or  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  encountered  for  the  sake  of  the  wordy  bye 
and  bye  he  is  offended  ;  or,  when  the  transient  fit  of  religious 
sensibility  has  passed  off,  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but  the 
passions  of  the  world. 
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Tbis  gratt  and  practical  principle  of  duty  13  attempted,  bj 
^ifierent  writers,  to  be  analyzed  into  varioas  acts  conci 
(o  constitute  its  essence  ;  such  aa  repeolaoce  for  sin — a 
*  sire  to  glorify  God  through  Jesus  Christ— a  love  of  dtriiie 
things^huDgeriqg  and  Ihirsting  afler  rigfaleousi]ea!^~— recof 
iog  and  resliDg  upon  Christ  Tor  justificalion,  aaoclificalioi^, 
and  complete  redemption.  These  acta  forcn  an  injiidi 
analysis  of  Ihe  grace  of  faitb.  Tbej  are  natural  C( 
CGs  resalling  from  the  devout  and  hooible  slale  of  tbe 
in  the  exercise  of  failh  ;  but  are  not  more  pecaliarly  allied  io 
this  grace  than  to  other  principles  of  Ibe  dirioe  life.  There 
is,  faoTFever,  a  discrimioation  in  (his  act,  according  to  its  de< 
grees  of  clearness  and  strength,  into  a  weak  failh  and  a  slmtg 
faith,  ffhich  has  a  real  foundation  in  the  experience  of  good 
itien.  And  tbe  boly  apostle  evidently  jnsli£es  tbe  4|i(iiic- 
tion,  speaking  of  some  of  his  converts  aa  being  yjP»ly 
babis  in  Christ.  And,  in  his  second  epistle  to  tbe  Tbem- 
loniana,  exulling  in  the  fuith  of  that  churcb  aa  growing  ts- 
ceedingly ;  by  nhich  language  he  strongly  marks  a  progrei- 
sionin  this  grace.  His  followers  at  Rome  be  exhorts  "notto 
tbinkmore  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to  Ibink, 
but  to  tbink  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  erery 
every  man  tbe  measure  of  failh." 
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IV  THB  FIB8T  PLACE,  OF  A  WEAK  FAITH* 

This  title  implies  a  certain  feeblenesa  io  the  impreMiona 
which  divine  truth  makes  upon  the  mind,  so  that  it  does  not 
habitually  yield  that  clear  apprehension  of  its  nature,  and  firm 
persuasion  of  its  glorious  reality,  which  raises  the  believer, 
at  all  times,  above  the  seductive  influence  of  the  world,  and 
gives  him  that  lively  sense  of  his  interest  in  the  atonement 
and  intercession  of  Christ  which  contributes,  b  the  highest 
di^ree,  to  his  comfort  in  the  divine  life,  and  to  the  most  use- 
ful  discharge  of  his  various  duties.  This  feeble  habit  of  re- 
EgiouB  feeling,  may  arise  from  difierent  causes,  which  will 
naturally  display  themselves  in  proportionally  different  ef« 
Gects  upon  the  character  and  manners.  Sometimes  it  sprmgi 
from  a  natural  imbecility  of  mind  in  conceiving  its  ideas ;  and^ 
at  other  times,  from  possessing  only  narrow  views,  and  very 
Bmited  opportunities  of  information.  The  consequence  of 
which,  usually,  is  an  unhappy  mixture  of  low  and  super* 
atilious  ideas  and  practices  with  the  better  principles  of  re- 
Bpon.  Not  unfrequently,  it  is  derived  from  certain  errors  in 
principle,  which  occasion  the  forms,  and  the  external  duties 
of  religion  to  be  too  much,  or  too  little  regarded ;  either  ab- 
■orbing  the  heart  in  its  ceremonial,  or,  by  a  pretended  supe- 
riority to  outward  form,  withdrawing  from  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  the  aids  which  have  always  been  found  neces* 
sary  for  preserving  alive  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  pious  rf* 


fection.  By  sufiering  certain  babilB  o{  conformity  to  ftc 
world  to  gnw  up  in  (he  bearl  anobaerved,  ne  soiuetimaiflie 
a  slate  of  mannera  gradually  introduced,  unrciendly  to 
cultivation  of  the  divine  life,  and  of  that  Btrictuess  of  w\ 
and  purilj  of  conversattoo  before  Qod,  which  is  mogl  eifr 
f/ing  to  the  church,  and  becoming  the  gravity  of  tfae  clirif- 
tisn  professioD.  Too  often  a  weak  faith  may  be  occaaiqiad 
by  peculiar  temptations,  against  which  a  chrtstiso  ha  Ml 
been  sufficiently  on  his  guard ;  or  it  may  grow  oai  of  cer- 
tain habitual  situations  in  life  wherein  so  many  worldly  en- 
gagements and  avocations  press  upon  his  allentioD,  aa  un- 
bippily  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  that  time  wluch  on^t 
to  be  devoted  to  the  studies,  meditations,  and  duties  of  piety. 
The  strength  of  bis  faith  will,  in  this  case,  oEten  be  litlk  m- 
perior  to  the  inSuence  of  the  world,  and  will  be  a  Feeble  pria- 
ciple  either  of  comfort  to  his  own  soul,  or  of  advaocenent  is 
the  habits  of  holy  living.  On  particular  occasioiu,  ua.may 
faave  surprised  the  vigilance  of  the  most  sincere  and  immbtp 
believer,  and  so  dialressed  his  conscience,  that  he  caont 
discern  in  himself  any  satisfactory  evidences  of  hia  pecute 
relation  to  Christ.  In  other  instances,  a  constitulioRal  g^MMl- 
ineas  of  mind  iDclines  some  good  men  habitually  to  cootta- 
plate  the  spuitual  state  of  their  own  souls  in  an  unfavDOt^tiie 
light.  Thejr  entertain  no  donbt,  indeed,  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  They  may  regard  them  with  the  highest  vener^iaa 
and  aSecIion.  Firmly  believiDg  the  general  principle  of  the 
power  and  grace  of  God,  they  caoDOt,  however,  in  the  aEBictiiN; 
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darkness  of  their  minds,  discern  their  own  privilege  to  ap- 
propriate the  gracious  promise  of  the  covenant  to  themselves. 
It  is  not  of  the  mere  j,  or  the  promise  of  God,  that  they  en- 
tertain anj  doubt ;  but  of  themselves.    They  lose  the  com* 
forts  of  a  composed  and  settled  state  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
and  that  time  is  often  spent  in  gloomy  retreat,  and  anxious 
conflicts  with  their  own  hearts,  which  would  be  better  em* 
ployed  in  active  duty.    Active  duty  b  the  best  mean  of  re- 
moving the  doubts  of  humble  piety,  by  giving  to  the  true  be* 
liever  the  best  evidences  of  a  regenerate  and  sanctified  prin- 
ciple of  action.    In  retirement,  the  mind  often  broods  over 
its  own  evils,  and  increases  the  gloom  which  induces  it  to 
court  seclusion  from  the  worlds     There  are  two  acts,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  sincerity  of  the  weakest  faith  may  be  de- 
inonstrated.     The  one  is  humility,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  imperfection  of  our  own  righteousness, 
pisducing  unceasing  desire  of  an  interest  in  the  redemption 
purchased  by  Christ  Jesus.     The  other  is  an  earnest  en- 
deavour to  render  that  interest  clear  to  the  heart,  by  the  faith- 
fiil  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  a  constant  study  to  glorify 
Ood  by  holiness  of  living,  and  universal  obedience  to  hii 
iriD.    Where  these  characters  exist  in  sincerity,  faith,  al- 
though it  may  be  feeble,  is  still  genuine,  and  the  believer 
Biaj  be  truly  an  heir  of  eternal  life  ;  although,  dubious  and 
uncertain  of  his  relation  to  Christ,  his  mind  niay  be  often 
covered  with  darkness  and  perplexity. 


OJi  A  BTRONO  FAITB. 

TLia  exercise  of  (he  soul  implies  such  a  clear,  deep,  i 
babilufti  persuasioD  of  divine  Irulh  as  easily  oTcrcoioes  A 
undue  and  seductive  ioQuence  of  world);  (hinga.  Aod  II 
habitual  iraniilli  of  its  devolion,  and  its  zeal  in  promoting,  il 
£ir  as  its  power  extends,  the  interestK  of  tbe  Hedet 
kingdom,  imparl  sucb  iDternal  evidence  of  sincerifj,  as  le 
no  doubt  or  heHJIancy,  iq  the  tuosl  Lumble  beViever,  in  ap- 
propriating tbe  free  and  gracious  provisions  of  ihe  gospel. 
ConRding  in  the  amplitude  and  ricbcsof  divine  grace,  and  tbe 
faithfulness  of  Ihe  divine  promise,  he  enjojs  sucb  a  serene 
and  sledfast  assurance  of  faith,  aa  frequenllj  enables  tuo^  id 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  lo  rejoict  ttiith  joy  unsptaHaHttlt 
andjitll  of  glory.  This  calm  and  settled  conGdence  in  the 
security  of  his  spiritual  stale,  and  interest  in  the  covenanted 
mercy  of  God,  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  chancten  oft 
eb-ong  faith,  and  enables  the  believer  to  discharge  his  dotf 
vitb  the  greater  comfort,  and  to  fulfil  tis  labours,  and  eodore 
its  (rials,  with  the  greater  constancy  and  fortitude.  Job  pre- 
sents an  interesting  example  of  tbia  faith,  in  hia  devout  and  fe^ 
vent  esclanialioD,  /  kaom  that  my  Jfedeemer  liveth,  and 
though,  afler  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet,  in  my 
flesh,  I  shall  see  God.  This  also  is  that  degree  of  faith 
testified  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  tbe  folloniug  language :  I  know 
B«i  wkom  I  have  tn(GUd>  anil  am  persuaded  that  he  is  obit 
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;  h  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him  t^inst  that  iay^ 

T  ft  if  the  same  which,  in  another  place,  he  calls  the  full  as" 

i 

\  9iirance  of  faith.    To  it,  likewise,  the  prophet  Isaiah  seems 

li'- 

/  to  allude,  in  an  expression  that  deserves  to  be  explained— 
"'  Xpel  him  take  Iiold  of  my  etrength  that  he  may  make  peace 
with  me;  alluding  evidently  to  the  privilege  which  certain 
criminals  enjoyed  of  fleeing,  and  taking  hold  of  the  horns, 
^hich  were  the  strength  of  the  altar,  in  order  to  escape  the 
•troke  of  vengeance  or  of  justice.  The  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  which  language  is — ^let  him,  with  confidence,  trust  my 
power  to  save,  and  therein  enjoj  the  security  of  my  protec* 
tlon. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  confidence  of  salvation,  and  a  joy  aris- 
ing out  of  this  assurance  which  the  hypocrite  may  taste  as 
well  as  the  believer,  and,  sometimes,  in  a  higher  degree. 
rBut  these  afiections  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other, 
by  considering  the  necessary  effects,  and  certain  fruits,  of  a 
genuine  faith.  Believing  the  entire  corruption  of  our  nature, 
it  produces  the  deepest  humiliation  before  God.  The  joy 
of  the  hypocrite,  on  the  other  hand,  begets  an  exultation  of 
heart,  b  which  little  of  the  true  humility  of  repentance  is  to 
be  found.  To  the  believer,  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Ood, 
to  a  sinner  so  unworthy,  occasions  the  profoundest  self-abase- 
ment ;  in  the  hypocrite  it  creates  an  unreasonable  estimation 
of  himself,  and  a  pharisaic  self-complacency  in  the  idea  that 
he  is  better  than  others.    The  one,  although  his  own  happi- 


neai  ceotribulea  greatly  to  heigbien  hit  joy  of  Gutb,  njoieii 
chiefly  io  the  beauty  ofkolintss ;  lo  the  other,  liia  owa  fct  I 
c!ly  Is  the  prioctpal  coDalderalioD  in  those  trinaipbs  wbi 
at  some  timea  occupy  and  elevate  hia  soul.  The  one  Wtn  I 
Go<I  supremely  for  the  bolinesa  of  bis  nature;  the  olberb  I 
Bootbed  by  a  flattering  self-complacency,  in  being  dJatingnJih .  J 
ed  a.n  a  peculiar  object  of  divine  favour. 

BY  WSAT  VIRT0B  IS  FAITH  IB  IT  TBiT  11  C05FHU  A 
ninBT  TO  THE    BLC!>BllfGS  OF  THE  C6TEK1KT. 

Having  before  pointed  faith  oat  as  the  conditton  of  tbe 
covenant  of  grace,  I  vill  now  consider  a  question  irhich  ant- 
ei  in  consequence,  and  ia  often  asked,  by  what  Tirtne  m 
that  grace  is  it  that  all  the  rich  and  unmerited  blessiDgt  of 
the  covenant  are  freely  conferred  on  the  unworthineat  of  the 
believing  BiDner  ? — Several  figurative  expressioDS  fooad  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  or  employed  on  this  subject  by  rarioa 
divines,  have  been  resorted  lo  as  suggesting  the  proper  an- 
swer. Bui  all  Ibis  kind  of  imagery,  serves  rather  to  amoc 
the  imaginalioD,  Iban  to  afford  Balisfaction  lo  the  judgment. 
Faith  has  been  said,  for  example,  to  act  aa  the  hand  wbkh, 
by  accepting  the  mercies  freely  proffered  to  the  belkrbg 
sinner,  constitutes,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  corenut, 
iiis  lawful  title  of  posseHsion.  Otber  figures  exhibit  the  be- 
liever as  taking  refuge  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  barrassed  nl- 
<;cim,  beneath  a  Becnre  covert  fron  the  lempcBl,  or  ■  defeoce- 
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\  leM  nmo,  behind  his  shield,  from  the  dart  of  an  enemy. 

<  These  may  form  agreeable  images  in  eloquent  discourse,  but 

I" 

:;  do  oof  explain  the  subject  to  the  understanding.    The  e£Bi- 
"vCMy  of  faith  does  not  arise  from  any  natural,  or  necessary 
^^ttue  in  this  act  of  the  mind  to  merit,  or  procure  the  bless- 
ing, bnt  from  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  merciful 
constitution  of  the  covenant  of  grace.— To  render  the  sub- 
ject more  obvious,  I  lay  down  the  following  propositions. 
God  infinitely  merciful  delights  not  in  the  misery  of  the  of- 
fender.    His  supreme  felicity  consists  in  imparting  happi- 
ness to  all  who  can  be  made  to  enjoy  it  in  consbtency  with 
the  holy  perfections  of  his  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  eternal  and  necessary  laws  of  the  moral  universe.    Hav- 
.  iog  been  pleased  that  the  indispensible  claims  of  his  justice 
should  be  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  he  now  on* 
Ij  wants  a  fit  subject  of  his  mercy,  most  freely  to  bestow  it. 
Faith  possesses  this  virtue,  that,  by  the  belief  of  the  gra< 
cious  truths,  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  it  becomes,  the 
most  efficient  principle  of  the  regeneration  and  sanctification 
of  our  nature*     The  proper  efficacy  of  faith  then  is,  that  it 
prepares  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  recipient  of  those  blessings 
which  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Deity  b  ever  willing  to 
confer  on  those  who  know  how  to  value  them,  and  are  quali- 
fied to  enjoy  them.    All  the  mercies  of  the  gospel   are 
transferred  to  the  believer  through  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  it  has  become  just  in  God  to  justify  the  sinner. 
Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 


failb  batti  been  made  the  principle  of  a  morel  and  le^ 
nith  Cliriat,  so  that  all  bis  merilB  are  imputed  (o  Ibe  bdier 
er,  and  become  faia  tjtie  with  divioe  jmlice,  aa  if  be  le 
one  nith  tbe  Redeemer.  This  union  is  represented  m  H 
faoly  Ecriplures  under  different  im^es  nhicb  indicate  it  to ' 
of  the  moat  iotimate  kiod.  It  is  the  union  of  the  memb< 
with  the  head — tbe  connexion  of  tbe  braaches  with  the  n 
^tfae  junction  of  tbe  whole  building  with  tbe  comer  4to 
upon  vhicb  it  rests.  Expreasiona  nbich  cootre)-,  in  Jrrelj 
figures,  the  relation  of  believera  to  Christ  Ihroa^  &Hbf 
the  intimacy  of  unioo  which  aubsists  between  Ibem. — Such 
ia  the  virtue  of  the  grace  of  failh,  on  which  it  becomes  a  ra- 
tional, as  it  ia  acknowledged  to  be  the  scriptural  ground  of 
beBtoffingon  the  believer  all  the  blessings  of  tbe  New  Cove- 
nant. 


EXTERNAL  SEALS 


»     »», 


OF  TBB 


COVENANT  OP  GRACE. 


Ab  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  his  grace  to  the  world 

llmder  the  idea  of  a  covenant  which  he  condescends  to  enter 

fetfD  with  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner,  and  provisionally 

ISfOffeiH  to  all  whoy  by  the  gospel,  are  called  from  among  om 

Vlen  and  corrupted  race,  to  seek  the  inheritance  of  eternal 

;  Kfe,  we  have  just  ground  to  expect  that  every  ordinary  form, 

r  « 

which  usage  ha^  annexed  to  a  transaction  of  this  kind  among 
men,  will  be  preserved  in- this  appointment  of  Ood.  There- 
fiire,  to  the  gracious  fromist  of  the  covenant,  which,  as  has 
before  been  shewn,  constitutes  its  essence,  he  has  annexed 
his  seal)  in  order  to  add  greater  authenticity  to  this  object 
.€f  our  faithy  and  give  it  a  more  affecting  impression  on  the 
lieart. 


liAPTISM  AlTD  TBB  LOBB  S  SUPPER  fiOTH  SEALS  OF  THE 

COVENANT  OF  GRAeE. 


A  seal  i^sually,  any  emblematic  symbol  employed  in 
cdDsequence  of  the  agreement  of  partieS|  or  appointed  b/ 


public  sutliorilf ,  to  be  a  sign,  anil  memorial  of 
covcoaula,  or  an  autheallc  testimooial,  Uiat  anf 
into  ffhich  we  have  entered,  is  our  own  act.  For  Ike  s 
purpose,  in  the  earlj  ajitl  rude  ages,  parlies  farmiDg  a 
etnn  compact  frequenllj  erected  a  pillar  as  a  permanent  n 
morial  of  the  bet,  or,  more  solemnly,  built  an  altv,  cooGna 
ing  Iheir  pactioD  by  an  act  of  religion.  Oflen  tliej  gim 
flmall  portion  of  the  soi!  which  was  transferred  by  the  cei 
trad,  a  peony  of  (he  eitm  which  was  to  be  paid,  erMa 
earneal  or  pledge  of  posseasioii  or  fulfilmeDt  of  the  conaint 
All  these  acts  ivcre  of  ihe  nalure  of  seals.  1q  a^^.s  more  re- 
fined instead  of  these  rude  devices,  some  hieroglyphic  or 
symbolic  re  pre  sen  I  at  ion  was  added  lo  written  contracts  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  church  God  haa  instituted  tytst- 
bolical  actions,  by  which  Ihe  Covenant  of  Grace  is  visibly 
ratified,  when  he  offers  il  lo  the  acceptance  of  believers  and 
their  oQsprlng,  as  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ;  or  by  Thich 
Ihey  solemnly  declare  their  acceptance  of  its  terms,  as  in  Ihe 
Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  may  be  called  (be  bierogljphic, 
or  symbol  of  regeneration ;  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  of  the 
sacrifice  of  our  redemption,  and  of  the  charily  which  shooM 
unite  believers  in  love  to  their 'common  Lord,  and  lo  oneao- 
other.  These  actions,  therefore  from  their  nature,  aodfran 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  partake  of  Ihe  essence 
of  Eeals. 
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leif  bei^  if^pointed  by  Almighty  God  to  be  employed 
seals  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  may  be  further  establish- 
from  the  express  words  of  the  apostle,  by  whom  cir- 
imcision  is  styled,  a  seal  of  the  righteomnesa  which  is  by 
Ih ;  Rom.  iv.  11:  and  from  the  analogy  which  subsists 
liween  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  circumcision.  Both 
emblems  of  purification ;  both  administered  on  the  con- 
ition  of  believing  the  promise  of  God  in  the  Messiah ;  both 
the  external  sign  and  confirmation  of  this  faith ;  and  both 
^^ure  applied,  as  shall  be  shewn,,  hereafter,  for  attaining  all  the 
^jpacious  purposes  of  the  covenant  to  believers,  and  to 
jbeir  infant  seed.  And  this  style  has  been  used,  with  respect 
1o  baptism  in  particular,  by  the  earliest  writers  in  the  chris- 
tian  church ;  and  by  those  who  were  cotemporary  with,  or 
who  immediately  succeeded  the  apostles. 


OTHER  DEKOMINATIOlSrs  APPLIED  TO  THEItf. 


JBesidcs  the  denominations  which  these  ordinances  have 
respectively  received,  arising  from  circumstances  peculiar 
to  each ;  such  as  the  r^eneration  of  water  applied  to  bap- 
tism, and  the  eucharist^  and  comtminion  applied  to  the  Lord's 
dnpper,  they  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  entitled 
fM/steries  and  sacraments.  The  former  term  was  borrowed 
from  the  pagan  worship,  and  cherished  by  the  converts  from 
that  superstition,  through  a  natural  attachment  to  ancient 
forms  and  usages,  from  which  cause  it  was  early  introduced 


4« 

ifllo  the  lemptei  or  chii^lranily.     Tbe  mbHne  priitciphiirf 

Hluial'rcligion  which  ir ere  discovered  b^  tbe  pliilosopben, 
or  had  been  handed  dotrn  by  Iradilion  froin  (he  reoiote«I  aiitf- 
quitv,  and  preserved  id  Iheir  teroplea  bj  (heir  prieali,  i^ 
bad  mingled  them,  hnnever,  with  the  groneit  supentiKatt 
of  the  vulgar,  were  considered  as  too  elevalcd  for  tbe  popa- 
hr  understanding.  Thejr  nere  separated,  therefore,  fmia  liie 
common  mass  of  pagan  doctrines,  and  reserved  to  be  comon- 
nicated  onl/  to  a  feir  men  vbose  ranfc  gare  tbim  npoior 
means  of  in  forma  I  ion.  or  wlin  Iiarl  rendered  themspU  ps  worthy 
tbe  distinclion  by  eminent  virlne  and  prudence.  WheD 
men  of  this  character  offered  Ibemselres  lo  (be  college  wbicli 
presided  over  the  public  religion,  ibey  were,  with  great  so- 
lemnttj  inlrodnced  into  (be  recesses  of  their  temples,  tni 
there  instructed  in  (hose  theological  principles  which  it  was 
supposed  the  body  of  tbe  people  were  not  capable  trf  aoderi 
standing,  or  were  not  woriby  to  receive.  Those  whowete 
thus  instructed  irere  called  the  iniliaUd,  and  ffae.rifes  ac- 
companying these  instructions,  were  ^named  m^sltrits,  from 
a  Greek  term  implying  silence,  because  they  respected  doc- 
trines which  were  not  to  be  communicated  to  tbe  people. 
And  the  initiated  nere  hid  under  the  most  sacred  obligatkni 
not  to  reveal  aught,  which  passed  on  (hose  occasions,  within 
their  temples.  Since  the  sacraments  of  the  christian  chardi 
were  designed,  in  tike  manner,  to  discriminate  the  faithful  from 
the  prufane,  and  were  not  to  be  imparted  promiscuoirsly,  bat 
reserved  for  those  only  who  had  attained  a  ipiritnal,  and  lub- 


ft 
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'   'Kiner  knowledge  of  its  principleB,  which  the  world  did  not 
.enjoj,  they  were,  in  allusion  to  the  mysteries  of  their  an- 

I  , 

.iCient  temples,  which  had  acquired  their  early  reverencei 
c#Bd  were  held  in  great  veneration  throughout  the  Roman 
t^Bipife,  called  by  the  same  name. 

^      The  denombatbn  of  sacrament  has  a  different  origin.'  It 

.rwas  the  military  oath  among  the  Romans,  by  which  the  sol- 

>^  diers  plighted  their  allegiance  to  their  general,  or  to  the  em- 

«.  peror.      And  as  the  christian  life  has  been  styled  a  warfare, 

^.  in  which  the  believer  contends  not  only  agamst  spiritual  ene- 

;|  mies,  but  often,  especially  in  that  early  age,  was  exposed 

.    to  the  most  formidable  dangers,  he  is  justly  said  to  pledge 

K  Iiimself,  in  these  ordinances,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 

ihe  captain  of  his  salvation  ;   to  fight  under  his  banner ; 

to  endure,  in  his  service,  every  trial ;    and  to  expose  him- 

ft 

self,  if  necessary,  to  danger,  and  to  death.  And  the  primi- 
live  christians,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  great  conflicts, 
and  of  persecution,  often  renewed,  by  these  holy  rites,  their 

« 

vows  of  fidelity  to  their  Lord,  and  reanimated  their  courage 
•  in  suffering;  especially  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. The  term  sacrament  is  not  found  among  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  it  was,  however,  very  early  adopted 
*.  by  the  first  christians.  The  apostles  having  represented 
the  service  of  the  cross  under  allusions  borrowed  from  a  state 
of  warfare,  and  their  followers  finding,  in  painful  experience, 
the  perils  and  sufferings  they  were  compelled  to  endure,  soon 


applied  to  tbe  jam  hy  which  they  devoted  themseWa  ti 
(heir  Redeemer,  a  title  so  familiar  to  them  in  the  luUilar;  ISk 

THE  n&SlON  OF  TBE  EXTERNAL  SEALS  OF  THE  COVKItKTi 

It  is  of  imporlance  to  every  chriatian  dialinctlj  to  understaod' 
(he  import  of  bia  public  use  of  the  seals  of  tbe  Coreoanl,  n3 
of  the  obligations  which  he  imjKiaes  on  his  sou]  hy  this  solenn 
act.  Annexing  our  seal  lo  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  or  asiog 
the  seal  which  God  has  appointed,  necessarily  iffiplies  our  fnll 
beliefof  the  precious  doctrines  involved  in  that  covenant,  and 
a  hearty  acquiescence  in  all  its  conditions.  It  implies,  at  tbe 
same  time,  a  vow  of  consecration,  hy  which  be  renews  bis 
self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  through  Jesus  Chc'ist. 
And,  lasll/,  it  implies,  with  regard  to  the  believer  himKlf, 
a  personal  ratification  of  the  Covenant,  on  bis  part,  by  a  sen- 
sible symbol  calculated  more  strongly  to  authenticate  the 
transaction^to  assist  faitb  by  the  co-operation  of  sense— (o 
fix  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart,  thereby  cooGrmiDgthe 
purposes  of  duly,  and  leaving  a  more  awfnl  leslimony  for 
God,  if  he  should  afterwards  prove  unfaithful  to  this  moat  sa- 
cred of  our  duties  in  Ihccburcb. 

THE  UIFFEBEST  IMPORT  OF  THE  TWO  SEALS. 

The  ordinances  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  being 
bolh  regarded  as  the  seals  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  it  is 
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* 

;  liecessarj,  with  particular  car^  to  attend  to  the  proper  di^- 

'  tinction  existing  between  them.  The  former  may  bexegard* 
ed  chiefly  as  the  seal  annexed  immediately  by  Godi  through 
Us  public  servants  in  the  church,  to  this  covenant,  to  give  it 
tothenticityy  and  to  ratify  it  on  his  part  to  his  people.    The 

.  htter  may  be  considered  principally  as  the  seal  annexed  by 
(he  believer  to  the  same  covenant,  conGrming  his  acceptance 

.  of  its  terms,  and  Ikying  his  soul,  by  that  act,  under  the  most 

r 

•acred  obligations  of  obedience.  A  covenant,  being  a  mutual 
BtipuIatioHi  requires,  in  order  to  its  completion,  the  seals  of 
tfie  respective  parties.  God,  by  the  ministry  of  his  servants, 
who  are  officers  in  his  church,  annexes  his  own  seal  in 
baptism ;  and  in  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  the  believer  personally  affixes  his  seal  to  the  same  in* 
Strument.  The  veracity  of  God,  indeed,  needs  no  such  ad- 
Tentitious  conGrmation.  But  as  he  has. been  pleased  so  far 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  is 
ever  strongly  moved  by  sensible  impressions,  he  has  no^  only 
offered  hA  grace  to  the  world  in  the  form  which  takes  place 
in  covenant  transactions  among  men,  but  confirmed  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  customs,  by  the  legal  and  authoritative  sanc- 
tion of  a  seal.  That^baptism  is  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  the 
■eal  of  God  affixed  to  his  own  covenant,  may  be  concluded, 
not  only  from  the  ordinary  forma  of  this  instrument,  but  firom 
its  analogy  to  circumcision,  in  the  room  of  which  rite  it  has 
manifestly  been  substituted.  The  apostle  declares  that  Abra- 
ham ttmved^  from  God,  circufncision,  a  seal  ef  the  right* 
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ecmness  which  is  by  faith;  that  is,  a  sign  and  asauraDCe  thafy 
through  the  Redeemer,  he  would  accept  the  rigbteoasness  of 
faith  instead  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  original  law  of 
works.  You  observe  the  style  of  the  expression :— The 
seal  of  circumcision  he  received  from  God  confirming  this 
gracious  privilege  to  the  believing  patriarch.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  gave  this  rite  or  seal  as  a  pledge  of  his  own  obedience. 

The  intention  of  the  rite  is  jxistly  argued  from  its  being  ap- 
plied to  the  infant^oSspring  of  Abraham  as  it  is  noi?  adnun- 
istered  to  the  children  of  christian  parents  who  are  the  apir- 
itual  seed  of  Abraham.  Infants,  of  this  tender  age^  are  not 
capable  of  fuy  covenant  transaction  by  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  name  ;  but  they  are  susceptible  of  provisional  and 
covenanted  blessings  through  their  parents  from  the  infinite 
Author  of  all  mercy  and  grace.  And  surely  it  is  a  blessing, 
and  an  act  of  grace  of  the  flrst  magnitude,  in  God,  to  meet 
us  who  were  heirs  of  death,  at  our  entrance  into  the  world, 
by  the  provisional  propositions  of  salvation  tbrclGgh  Jesus 
Christ,  visibly  ratified  under  the  seal  of  that  covenant  which  ^ 
cancels  the  condemnation  of  the  violated  law,  and  places  us 
by  this  act,  publicly  and  solemnly  under^he  disgensation  of 
mercy  in  the  New  Covenant  established  with  the  second 
Adam. 

I  add,  that,  although  baptism  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as 
the  seal  of  God,  which  he  visibly  and  publicly  annexes  by 


^>* 
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.  die  cburcti,  to  his  own  proflTero  of  mercy ;  yet,  as  the  rites  of: 
'.   nl^ion  may,  frequeDtly,  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  this  or* 

dioance  as  it  respects  the  act  of  the  parent,  may  be  viewed 
^  .-iiko  as  his  own  seal,  by  which  he  declares  his  belief,  and  ac- 
^;«eptance  of  the  covenant,  its  promises,  conditions  and  duties 

do  his  own  behalf— his  choice  of  its  blessings  as  the  portion 

of  his  child-^and  his  consecration  of  himself,  and  his  pre^ 
~  JlAaus  offspring,  to  the  glory  and  service  of  Almighty  God. 

1.   Baptism  is  our  christian  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the 

•Hgkieousness  which  is  by  faith.     But  that  we  may  have  a 

dearer  view  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  ordinaacei 

n^e  must  go  back  to  the  origin  of  its  type  in  the  ancient 

tfturch.     When  religious  truth  was  likely  to  perish  from  the 

Irorld,  which,  in  a  few  ages  after  the  deluge,  was  overwhelm* 

^  in  idolatry,  and  sunk  in  extreme  dissolution  of  manners^ 

H^Ieased  Qod,  nearly  in  the  beginning  of  that  general  dark- 

' iiess  and  corruption,  to  establish  a  church  in  which  he  might 

preserve  the  knowledge  of  his  luimf,  and  deposit  his  holy 

^  oracles  with  the  future  hopes  of  the  universe.     This  church 

consisted,  in  the  beginning,  of  the  single  family  of  Abraham^ 

with  whom  he  entered  into  a  gracious  covenant,  accepting, 

«•  his  title  to  eternal  life,  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  fu« 

tore  Saviour,"^  who  was  to  spring  from  hb  own  loins ;  eugag* 


•This  IS  fairl J  inferred  from  the  exprcsiion  of  the  apostle,  who gtyles' the  sasl 
of  tbe  Abraliamic  Covenant  iht  seal  nf  tkt  righUmtsntss  rofnch  is  by/aUh, 
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in^lhat  "be  nouli)  be  a  God  (o  hun,  nail  lo  !iis  KcdaAfl 
bin) ;"  and  promising  that,  Anally,  in  him  all  tke  famiJitii^ 
the  eatlk  skovtd  be  bltssed  by  the  Advent  of  the  Meoiak 
T  bat  this  grace  might  be  rendered  the  more  sure,  and  tint  tbt 
Tulh  of  this  chosen  friend  of  God  might  have  the  I 
grnimd  on  which  to  rest,  he  added  (o  his  promise  hui 
mental  seal  or  oaOi,  that,  by  tno  immutable  things  in  sAidk 
it  mas  imposgibUfoT  God  to  tie,  Abraluim,  and  all  vboM- 
Ion  the  faith  of  Abraham,  might  have  strong  etmmlaiiim, 
who  havtfitdfoT  refuge  lo  lay  hold  of  Iht  hope  srt  brfo 
them.  For,  saith  the  apostle,  Abraham  recdvtd  ctrcum- 
tisioti  a  seal  of  the  righteovsness,  that  i^,  of  the  means  d 
jusIi6calion  and  acceptance  with  God,  which  is  byfaith.-^ 
This  covenant,  ntlb  aij  its  appendages  of  rites  and  forms,  of 
Ijpea  and  symbols,  of  prophets  and  priests,  of  altars  and  ric- 
liffls,  with  all  its  doctrinea,  its  precepts,  and  its  promises,  wu 
placed  Id  the  keeping  of  the  church,  for  ila  consoIalioQ, Qk 
its  inatruclion  in  rigkleousmss,  and  for  the  quideniiig  and 
direction  in  the  divine  life  of  all  true  believers.  If  we  aak, 
then,  with  the  apostle,  nhat  profit  ia  there  of  circumcision! 
the  answer  will  yield  some  useful  lights  on  this  subject.  It 
is  the  seal  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  annex  to  (he  pnh 
positions  of  his  mercy,  by  which  anciently  he  confirmed  to 
the  church  the  great  charter  of  her  sptrilual  privileges,  and 
which,  being  impressed  on  every  Israelite,  continually  re- 
minded him  of  bis  obligations— continually  placed  before  hio 
hii  duties,  and  bis  immortal  hopes— 'asvured  him  of  the  gn- 
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-  iiouB  protection  of  Almightj  God,  and  designated  bim  ai  a 
.  .member  of  that  chosen  community  to  whose  pious  custody 
frere  committed  his  holy  oracles,  those  precious  treasures  of 
divine  truth.  While  other  nations  were  left  to  the  otMcure 
teachings  of  nature,  and  the  errors  of  a  depraved  reason,  tlus 
sealed  nation  were  made  the  depositaries  of  clearer  lights, 
^and  the  heirs  of  sublimer  hopes.    The  emblems  which  were 

'  engraven,  if  I  may  speak  so,  on  that  seal,  I  mean  the  blood 
of  circumcision,  corresponding  with  the  water  of  baptism, 
pointed  to  that  purity  of  heart  which  is  the  end  of  all  true 

religion ;  and  to  that  precious  blood,  which  u,  at  once,  the 

■ .  ■ 

^  purchase  of  our  salvation,  and  the  fountain  in  which  all  our 
tins  are  cleansed.     Such  was  the  l)enefit  of  this  ancient  rite 

.^  to  the  church  founded  in  Abraham,  and  afterwards  embracing 
all  the  posterity  of  Israel :  to  them  were  committed  the  era* 

m 

eles  of  God  with  all  their  lights,  their  hope^  their  graces,  their 
means  of  holiness  and  of  eternal  life. 

These  brief  expositions  will  aSbrd  some  principles  by 
which  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  I)enefit8  of  that  baptismal 
rite  which  Christ  has  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  Abra- 
liamic  and  Mosaic  symbol  of  the  promise.  Baptism  is  our 
christian  circumcision ;  the  seal  of  a  more  pure  and  luminous 
^  dispensation  of  the  covenant  than  that  either  of  Moses,  or  of 
Abraham.  And  it  is  with  the  view  of  proposmg,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  some  precise  and  definite  ideas  on  this  initiating  in* 
ftitution  of  the  christian  cbur«b,  that  I  have  made  these  pre* 


btory  absemtioDi  oa  (he  correapoDditis  rile  of  (he  prectl 

That  I  nuy  give  ss  much  perspicuity  anil  precision Mplfr 
aible  lo  our  itieu  concerning  this  holy  ordinance,  it  wiB  k 
oecessu-y  )o  go  iulo  some  details  concerniog  its  ori^ioiliD- 
ilittilioB  end  design,  and  its  proper  subjects;  because  wik 
Ibese  its  benefits  are  inlimalelj  connected,  and  from  Ibemih 
duties  and  oblations  immediatd^  xesuJt.  I 

1,  Tlie  nature  and  ileaij^n  of  baplisiti  may  be  rendered  (A)- 
vioiis  from  two  sources  of  illiislralion  ;  one  is  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  a  similar  rite  whicli  was  frequent  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  and  Greek  nations,  whence,  probably,  it  was  tniH- 
ferret!  into  tbe  christian  chiircli ;  the  other  is  the  deDOflU» 
lion,  borrowed  frov  Ihe  Abialiamic  dispensation  of  iht  cove-  . 
nani,  which,  fiorn  the  very  first  ages,  it  has  received  amoog 
christians,  of  a  seal  of  tbe  CoTcnanl  of  Grace. 

Many  of  the  great  and  distinguished  teachers,  pnti  foundm 
of  sects  amons  the  Jews,  applied  baptism  as  a  right  of  initia- 
tion into  their  reapeciive  schools.  It  was  a  symbol  of  disd- 
pleship,  and  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  thai  purity  of  mind, 
and  that  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners,  which  spring  fnNn 
the  love  of  truth,  and  are  expected  in  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  "Such  was,  probably,  tbe 
nieaniog  of  the  baptism  of  John,  the  great  forerunner  of  tbe 
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Messiah.')^  He  taught  a  new  and  more  rigorous  discipline 
of  repentance  than  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  that  age.  And 
the  disciples  who  followed  himi  admiring  the  sanctity  of  his 
doctrine  and  the  abstemious  purity  of  his  fanners,  he  ini- 
tiated by  baptism,f  preparing  them,  in  this  manner,  for  that 
still  more  pure  and  perfect  discipline  which  was  shortly  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  was,  besides,  re- 
quired by  the  customs  of  that  nation,  that  all  proselytes  from 
among  the  Gentiles  should  l>e  initiated  into  the  church  of  Is- 
rael and  make  their  profession  of  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  and 
the  prophefSi  by  baptism. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism,  therefore,  considered  simply  in 
the  view  which  has  just  been  presented  to  you,  contuins  a 
pledge  of  our  discipleship— a  public  avowal  of  Christ  as  our 
great  Master  and  Teacher — an  explicit  profession  of  our 
faith  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  his  Spirit  in  those  holy  ora- 
cles committed  to  the  custody  of  his  church  for  its  illumina- 
tion and  sanctification. 


*  The  same  rite  of  iniiiation  into  their  fcliools,  and  with  the  lame  mGaning,  was 
frequently  used  hy  the  philotophen  of  Greece,  as  weU  as  of  many  eastern  nations, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed  it 

f  This  fact  serves  to  eiplain  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes.  Paul  mec*  • 
ing  with  certain  disciples  io  Asia  who  were  very  imperfectly  instructed  in  the  prin- 
%ples  of  the  gospel,  demanded  of  them  utUo  nhat  they  had  been  baptised  1  that  ir, 
to  what  system  of  doctrines?  They  answered,  unto  Jokn^s  baptiim.  T-hcy  were 
disciples  of  John,  and  had  embraced  only  the  doctrine  of  repentance  which  he 
had  taught.  This  custom  explains  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  when  he  ihavki  Gad 
thai  he  had  baptised  nans  qf  them  but  Ctupus  and  Caius,  hit  any  should  say  ht 
fM  bopHstd  in  his  arm  name^  thereby  patting  himself  at  the  headof  ancn-scr'.. 
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Although  a  mao,  at  the  age  of  reaioiu  inaj  jmtly  make 
this  profession  for  himself,  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  if  a  pa- 
rent can  rightfully  make  it  in  the  name  of  his  idiuit,  so  tbal 
when  that  infant  shall  have  arrived  at  matority,  it  ahall  be  le- 
gally considered  as  his  act  ?  Whatever  diflfereDces  of  opin* 
K>n  may  exist  with  regard  to  this  question,  according  to  the 
Tarious  lights  in  which  the  subject  of  it  may  be  viewed,  all 
will  agree  in  the  following  principle,  that  it  is  both  the  riglit^ 
and  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  place  his  beloved  offiipriog  un- 
der the  best  means  to  enl^hten  and  cultivate  their  oiindst  to 
form  their  hearts,  to  regulate  their  lives,  and  to  prepare 
them,  if  possible,  for  the  highest  happiness,  both  in  this 
world,  and  the  world  to  come ;  in  one  word,  to  initiate  them 

1 

in.  the  school  of  Christ.'*''  This  school  is  the  church :  these 
means  of  education  are  the  ordinances,  the  instructions,  the 
discipline,  the  watchful  care,  and  prayera  of  the  church. 
And  it  is  one,  and  not  the  least  of  the  spiritual  blessiogs  re- 
sulting from  baptism  in  infancy,  that,  thereby,  parents,  in 
addition  to  the  tender  constraints  of  natural  duty,  impose  up- 
on themselves  the  most  solemn  voluntary  obligations  to  train 


^Upon  this  lubject,  one  would  think  that  there  could  noC  edit  ujdttenHf 
of  opinion.  It  seemi  to  be  a  manifest  principle  of  justice,  that  m  ptrent  has  a 
right  to  enter  into  contract,  or  to  make  any  engagement  in  the  name  of  hii  child, 
for  his  benefit,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  hit  child,  when  he  airiYCi  «t  mature 
age,  to  accept}  although  he  is  at  liberty  also,  to  hu  own  detriment,  to  ngeet; 
and  which,  if  it  involves  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  interest,  as  in  the  present  case, 
he  is  under  sacred  obligations  to  fulfil.  Such  engagoncnt  if  net  Sffpnajrn  cp  eor 
posterity  a  btsrikn,  but  galodog  for  thcffl  a  Acn^l; 


\ 
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Hf  their  chtUlrm  in  (he  nurture  and  admoniiion  of  the 
JLord  ;  And  tlut  children  eojoj  still  further  advantages  by 
lieing  placed  under  the  immediate  and  special  care  of  that  ho- 
"ly  commmiity  to  whom  are  committed  the  grades  of  God. 


'*''  2.  But  there  is  another  and  more  interesting  ligjht  in 
'flib  ordinance  is  to  be  viewed.  It  is  the  seal  by  which  God 
rhas  condescended  visibly  to  confirm  to  the  church  the  bles- 
sings of  the  New  Covenant  which  he  has  graciously  estab- 
fished  in  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  This  was 
^flie  import  of  the  correspondent  rite  of  the  church  of  Israel, 
^od  gave  to  Abraham  circumcision  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
^ness  wkich  is  hyfaiih/^  And  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
'denominations  by  which  baptism  has  been  designated  in  the 
christian  church  from  the%rliest  ages.  But  here  it  is  ne- 
'xessary  to  remark  and  correct  an  error  upon  this  subject 
which  has  unhappily  disturbed  the  ideas  of  many  good  and 
^Jexcellebt  men.     Baptism  has  been  regarded  by  them  as  the 


•  Anal  ^  the  rigkieminm  tftktftiik  nkick  Ac  hid,  being  unanumeUa, 
This  exprenion  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  mean,  ai  has  be^n  asserted  by 
tome  writers,  merely  a  dedaratim  oi  the  sincerUy  of  Abraham's  faith ;  (or  this 
.  nsl  was  administered  to  theoffipriagof  Abrahamat  an  age  in  which  no  such  de- 
tiaratioa  could  be  expected  from  them.    Besides  the  apostle,  in  the  place  is 
;i[ptakiag  of  GireumcisiaB,  not  merely  as  a  sign  giTen  to  Abraham  in  particular. 
Sot  as  an  ordinance  of  the  church.     In  this  general  tiew  it  was  designed  as  a  jco? 
4f  ikt  rigktfouanus  i^  faUh ;  that  is,  of  that  gracious  covenant  which  has  sobsti- 
■  tetedl  the  fiffUtoutnett  fMek  coma  by/aiih  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  room 
of  the  peiftet  and  personal  obedienu  required  by  the  first  covenant,  and  which 
hMM  turn  become  impracticable  to  the  frailty  and  oomptiOM  of  hnMi  nttore,  be- 
ing possible  oily  through  a  Mediater,  cid  Sco-etj. 
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which  he  had  made  to  the  father  of  the  faithful;  I  mill 
h^a  Chd  to  you,  and  your  seed  after  you.* 

Do  you  ask  if  it  ia  not  doing  dishonour  to  the  faithfulness  of 
JTehoTah  to  suppose  that  his  promise  requires  to  be  confirmed 
hy  symbols  and  sacraments,  by  oaths  and  seals  ?  Is  not  his 
word  alone  the  firm,  and  immutable  foundation  of  every  believ- 
er's trust  and  hope  ?  It  is  true  the  veracity  of  Ood  needs  no 
support  from  outward  forma ;  and  it  is  not  for  his  sake,  but  for 
ours,  that  he  is  sometimes  pleased  to  employ  them,  in  order  to 
give  the  deeper  impression  to  divine  truth  upon  the  heart. 
Frail  as  we  are,  and  receiving  all  our  impressions  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  ideas,  merely  uitellectual,  are  neither 


*  If  we  refer  to  the  whole  itraio  of  the  kiitory,  iathc  17th  chapter  of  Qeneas 
vhich  records  the  traosactions  of  God  with  Abraham,  this  interpretatiOD  will  be 
0oo6nned.  It  was  m  covenant  entirely  of  the  gratuitous  kind,  on  the  part  of  Qod, 
engaging  by  an  expression  of  the  most  comprehensive  meaning— [I  will  be  a  Ood  to 
jou,  ifc.]  to  bestow  the  most  ample  spiritual  blessings  on  his  chosen  servant,  and 
oo  his  posterity.  In  every  covenant  of  this  nature  the  forms  of  ratification  are 
wed  by  him  only,  and  arc  intended  to  oblige  only  him  who  bestows  the  favour. 
The  bene6ciary  simply  receives  the  promise,  or  charter  which,  when  confirmed  by 
tbe  requisite  legal  forms,  and  ratified  by  the  seal  of  the  benefactor,  becomes  his 
thle  of  inheritance,  or  possession,  on  the  performance  of  whatever  condition  it 
eontains. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Almighty  God  thus  to  confirm  his  prooiises  aod 
eorenants  to  patriarchs,  and  boly  men,  by  some  external  sign,  or  token.  Hb  pro- 
aise  to  Noah  he  confirmed  by  his  bow  in  the  clouds.  To  Gideon  he  gave  a  sign, 
or  leal  of  his  coounission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  by  consuming  his  sacritice 
upon  the  rock.  To  Abraham. he  gave  the  sign  of  circumcision.  And,  on  another 
oeeasion,  he  caused  a  burning  lamp  to  pass  between  the  parts  of  his  sacrifice.  To 
Bexekiah  the  sign  of  the  shadow  returning  back  upon  the  dial  was  added  to  the 
promise  of  his  recovery.  And  lo  the  house  of  David,  and  of  Israel,  he  gave  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  this  mysterious  sign,  a  virgin  shall  tonceittand  bunra  soru 
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^Awrefore,  ii  (he  leal  of  Gtod  applied  to  hto  own  covenant, 

by  coDfirming  to  thoae,  to  whom  it  is  admin  istered,  the 

litions  of  his  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  Tisibly 

fying  that  thej  are  taken  from  under  the  curse  of  the  ori* 

and  broken  covenant,  which  admitted  only  of  perfect 

lience,  and  condemned  the  transgressor  to  eternal  death, 

placed  under  the  new  dispensation  of  grace,  which  con- 

forpveness  on  repentance,  and  salvation  on  the  obedl'- 

of  faith. 

I- 

^.  -^s  every  public  seal  cmtams  emblems  expressive  of  tho 
Lture,  and  security  of  the  blessings  it  confers,  we  see  m  like 
ir,  this  christian  seal  distinguished  by  emblems,  the 
it  simple,  indeed,  but  the  most  impressive  and  august. 
e  see  in  it  the  symbol  of  that  precious  blood  which  was 
for  our  redemption,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whose 
ioos  influences  the  principles  of  a  divine  life  are  infused 
ito  the  soul,  and  cherished  to  perfection ;  and,  finally,  the 
ibol  of  that  heavenly  purity  which  should  adorn  and  dis- 
lish  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Thus  have  I  presented  to  you  this  ordmance  in  its  double 
;||)piification :  as  the  rite  by  which  we  are  initiated  into  the 
^iebopl  of  Christ ;  and  as  the  seal  by  which  God  continually 

S  iiipeats  and  confirms  the  gracious  propositions  and  promises 

r'  ^Ui  covenant  to  the  seed  of  the  church. 
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Z.  I  sfaall,  in  the  oexl  place,  proceed  Co  point  oat  the  pM> 
per  snbjectB  of  Ibis  ordinance.  For  on  llie  rigbl  of  oS 
cbil  Ten  to  receive  Ihe  seal  of  Ihe  covenxnt  depends,  in  mf 
view,  ilB  principal  lienefils.  Tlits  right,  then,  is  dcmaiHilnt- 
ed  from  analogy  ;  from  scripture  example ;  and  from  On 
whole  stream  of  the  Ltslory  of  the  primitive  church. 

1 .  From  aiialogj,  in  the  first  place. — If  the  bther  of  Ae 
failhrul  received  (roai  God  Iht  seal  of  tlunghtamsnefipiiick 
is  by  faith  ;  that  is,  of  Ihe  covenant  of  grace,  In  which  that 
failh  nhich  unites  us  to  Christ,  making  us  partners  of  hii 
merits,  and  acting  as  the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  is  accepted 
instead  of  Ihe  perfect  righteousness  of  the  law  ;  and  if  he  nai 
permitted,  as  a  precious  privilege,  to  impress  it  on  bU  his 
oQiipring ;  does  not  (his  right  belong,  vilh  still  stron^r  rea- 
son to  believing  parents,  under  Ihe  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel ?  For  Ihe  coming  ol"  Ihe  Messiah,  far  from  having  abRdg> 
eO,  has  greatly  extended  the  privileges  of  the  faithfut 

2.  Let  us  hear  in  the  next  place,  Ihe  clear  and  Etronghfr 
guage  of  Ihe  apostle  Paul.  "  The  promise,"  sailb  he,  "  «H 
not  to  Abraham  or  bis  seed  through  the  lav,  but  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith.  And  if  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  by 
grace  ■"  that  is,  of  free  favour,  and  not  purchased  by  any 
meritorious  works  of  man,  "  to  the  end,  that  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the 
?aw,"  or  his  natural  posterity,  composing  the  Jewish  cburcb, 
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4^bat  to  that  also  wbich  ts  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,— liom.  iv« 

I    /^ 

f^l)3— 16 :  meaoiog  the  belie vbg  Gentilei*  who  should  be  called 
a  participatioD  of  hui  privileges.  What,  then,  is  that  pro- 
mise made  sure^  by  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  to  all  the  seedf 
>th  under  the  law,  and  under  the  gospel  ?  If  we  look  back 
[<,  to  the  institution  of  thb  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  of  the 
;  holy  seal  by  which  it  was  confirmed,  we  there  find  the  pro- 
j^mise ;  /  will  be  a  Ood  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  This 
^JB  what  was  emphatically  called  the  promise  by  the  ancient 
)^  Jewish  writers ;  and  was,  as  I  have  formerly  shewn,  another 
4. denomination  for  the  covenant  of  grace.  Under  the  same 
li  denomination  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  the 
4;^  apostles.  And  whenever  this  holy  transaction  is  mentioned 
t-T  by  the  sacred  writers,  under  this  form,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
.intend  the  peculiar  promise  of  the  gospel,  which  is  salvation 
.  i  by  Christ  through  the  righteousness  ofjaith^  comprehending 
o.all  that  is  implied  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  Of  this  no  other 
proof  need  be  adduced  than  its  being  so  often  put  by  them  in 
contrast  with  the  latu.^    To  receive  the  seal  of  this  promise 


*  See  particularly  the  Ep.  to  Gal.  ch.  iii.  v.  16,  17,  18,— 21— 29.— IB,  Tf  the 
laheritaDce  be  by  works  of  the  law,  it  is  oo  more  oT  promue.  ?!,  Is  the  law, 
then  against  the  prsmue  of  God.  24 — 20,  The  Ian  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
to  CkritL  If  we  be  ChruVs^  then  are  we  AbrakamU  seed,  and  heirs  accordiog  to 
the  promise.  16,  17,  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promists  made. 
And  this  I  say  that  the  covenant,  plainly  implying  the  covenant  contained  in  the 
firomises,  which  was  con6rmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  laiv  which  was  four 
lomdred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  dbannol,  that  it  should  make  theprmmsf 
of  none  effect.  The  prondst  here  is  evidently  cqui\'alent  to  the  coreiumt  made 
with  Abraham :  and  what  could  that  covenant  be  which  mis  coii/irmcd  qfOodin 
Ckristf  but  the  covenant  of  grace  ? 


was  ihe  precious  privilege  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ; 
the  privilege  of  Iiia  childrCD'a  cblldren  to  the  remotest 
ttons.  And  on  the  Eame  ground,  pursuing  the  apostle's  re» 
Boning,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  his  faith,/or  (A^ 
wfto  aTe  of  faith  are  the  chiMren  of  Abriham.  If  ye  ii_ 
Christ's,  (fieri  are  j/e  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according 
"(o  i!if  promise ,-  the  {iroroise  givtu  to  Abraham  at  Ihe  iulllo- 
tion  of  the  covenant—/  jvill  be  a  God  lo  thee,  and  to  ikf/  uti 
nfler  Hue.  To  confirm  this  conclasion,  no  language  cu  be  , 
stronger  or  more  uDcquivocal  Iban  that  of  the  tpottle  Peter 
addressed  lo  llio  vn^t  assenibly  at  .Tcriisalem  touched  byhta 
powerful  discourse.  *'  Repent,  and  be  baptized  everj  one  of 
jou  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ChriBt,  for  Ibe  remisnon  of  sins, 
and  jc  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  {{01;  Ghost.  Fa  (be 
promise  is  to  you,  and  lo  jour  children,  and  to  all  vbo  are 
afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  Ai 
soon  as  he  enjoins  it  upon  tbem  to  b6  baptized,  he  remiixls 
them  of  an  ulterior  dulj,  to  have  this  bolj  rile  admiiusfered 
to  Iheir  children,  and  their  household  after  the  example  of 
Abraham :  quoting  to  them  that  covenanted  promifte  with 
which  every  Israelite  was  so  well  acquainted,  and  to  which 
every  believer,  as  well  as  the  patriarch  Abraham,  is  entitled ; 
—the  promise  of   forgiveness,    and  acceptance  with  God 


h  clpMrrtEberc  to  be  remarked,  that  the  vrry  languigc  which  ii  ined,  Uf  cfR- 
iianfani/inntilofGod,  cotTOboratei.  and  place,  almoit  beyond  doubt,  the  priod' 
pie,  that  drnnnciiiaD,  under  the  ancieat  diipensatioo,  and  baptism  nodcr  (bt 
D*«,  ittbeiuil  tf  Olid  by  which  it  wai  coDSrmed,  and  was  added  to  ttrai(thA 
oir  luIb,Bnd  topreitdscferimpi'eatioiimtfatbMrt  of  ftebeUevR!'. 
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m^rotigh  the  righteouBoesg  of  faith.  He  adds,  and  not  to  you 
only  and  to  your  chUdrei^  who  are  naturallj  desceodanu  of 
Abrabam,  but  to  the  Gentiles  also,  who  are  frequeotly  desig- 
Bated  in  holy  scripture  by  those  who  are  (tfar  off.  Called 
by  Christ  uito  the  church,  which  was  so  long  confined  to  the 
posterity  of  Israel,  they  are  now  equally  with  Jews,  entitled 
to  all  its  blessings,  and  its  privileges,  and  among  others,  to 
this  precious  seal  of  the  covenant  for  themselves,  and  their 
offspring. 

It  is  in  vam  to  allege,  as  has  been  done  by  certain  writers, 
that  the  promise  here  refers  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  who  foretold  that  in  the  last  days  God  would  pour  out 
his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh*  For  what  connexion  has  this  proph- 
ecy with  the  command  to  be  baptised  ?  The  apostle  is  answer- 
ing the  anxious  inquiry  of  his  hearers,  who  were  pricked  in 
their  heart ;  men  and  brethren^  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  in 
his  answer,  directs  them  to  the  proper  source  of  peace,  and 
consolation  ;  repent  and  be  baptised^  and  you  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  sanctifying  power,  and  his  comforting 
influence :  for  the  promise,  through  Christ  whom  I  preach,  is, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  with  your  father  Abra- 
btm,  to  you  and  to  your  children  ;  and  not  to  you  only,  but  to 
the  Gentiles,  also,  to  those  who  are  afar  offy  who,  by  faith  shall 
become  children  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  his  blessings. 

Sneh  is  the  clear  and  obvious  conclusion  resulting  from  the 
apostle's  words.     The  same  coRsei|uence  arises,  with  no 
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less  GcrlaiDly,  from  the  advice  aiUfC»«iI  bjr  St.  Pullt 
a  believing  husband  or  wife,  not  (o  separate  from  the  uobfrl 
lieving  wife  or  husband  with  whom  tliey  may  be  respeclive- 
IjGDQDected.  For,  sailh  he,  the  unbeliever  is  sanctified  by 
(he  believer,  else  wire  your  children  tmchan,  but  nomatt 
Iktt/  holt/.  What  is  the  proper  import  of  this  term? 
Throughout  the  sacred  scriptures,  it  is  applied  only  tomcL' 
persons  or  things  as  are  peculiarly  set  apart,  and  coDiecnf* 
ed  to  God.  In  the  connexion  in  wfaich  it  standi  in  Iha  po^ 
sage,  it  can  imply  nothing  less  than  tbnt  children  are  cjifalifi- 
ed,  by  Ihe  professioD  of  faith,  or  Ihe  church  membership  of 
one  of  their  parents,  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  from  the  worH 
and  devoted  to  God — a  rile  which  can  vbtbly  take  place  only 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.* 

If  the  right  of  infants  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  evident- 
ly results,  as,  by  the  preceding  illustrations,  it  appears  to 
do,  from  the  analogy  of  the  christian  with  the  ^brahamic 
seal  of  the  covenant,  it  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles.     The  passage  to  which  reference  has 

■  IE  is  a  proslitution  oFtansuage,  in  this  place  lo  confouad,  ai  has  been  donelij 
ODC  lect  of  cbrialiam,  hollDeEj  nltli  legiUmacy  oF  birtb.     The  whole  tnia  of  the 

term,  would  be  absurd  or  ridiculwu. — For  (Ac  unieliecing  vi\fe  it  tmutf/ifd,  that 
\>,  made  a  leeitJmatc  lubject  of  marriage,  by  tkr,  biliiring  huibatut,  and  Ou  >n- 
btlfi-ing  liaibanitii sancl}fied,  that  i>,  made  a  letilimaie  subject  oT marrtace, if 
IhcbclUvsngtrift,  therefore,  Iheir  marriage  was  lawful;  elie  were  four  (hildra 
itlegitimae,  but  now  are  the;  lawfully  begotteo.  Beiidei  other  abnirditia.  lUi 
VDuld  be  proving  the  lawful  ae»  of  Ibe  marriag*  b7  tbe  legilimtcr  of  the  diilAn, 
andajain  the  lejitimiry  ol thg  children bftbelawfulnenoT the  mtrriatF. 
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{list  been  made,  aflfordd  no  slight  attestation  to  the  practice  of 
St.  PauL.  In  addition  to  this,  when  Lydia  declared  her  &ith 
10  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  apostle,  lalong  with  her, 
pugi^Used  her  household.  With  Jarius  also,  he  baptised  all 
mho  were  in  his  house.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  evi- 
dence which  lie  would  derive  from  these  facts,  that  those 
who  are  referred  to,  by  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  house  of 
Jarius,  and  the  hou9ehold  of  Lydia,  were  only  the  adults 
of  the  respective  families,  who  were  themselves  believers. 
What  will  not  the  prepossessions  of  partj,  or  the  pride  of 
theory  maintain  and  defend  ?  For  thb  pretence  certainly^ 
the  history  affords  no  ground.  It  assigns  no  other  reason  for 
b&ptizing  these  families  than  simply  the  faith  of  Lydia  and 
of  Jarius.^ 

3.  I  add  that,  if  any  apostolic  usage  can  derive  confirma- 
tion from  the  uniform  practice,  and  tradition  pf  the  churchy 
to  modem,  and  very  recent  times,  it  is  that  of  infant  baptism. 
It  is  attested  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  only  forty  yean 

*  This  was  perfectij  conformable  io  the  eiaiple  of  the  Jewish  church  in  receive- 
iqg  proselytes  either  by  drcomcisioD,  or  hy  baptism,  from  the  Gentile  nations. 
The  pagan  convert  who  professed  his  faith  io  the  great  legislator  of  Israel,  and 
the  promises  made  to  the  fothers,  at  once  incorporated  his  whole  family  along  with 
himself,  into  the  body  of  that  choien  people. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  by  the  writers  who  difBer  from  os  upon  this  subject,  that,  in 
Ihe  history  of  the  New  Testament,  baptism  is  never  administered  except  to  a  per- 
gonal profession  of  faith.  But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  history  records  on- 
ly  examples  of  proselytes  from  unbelieving  nations.  In  a  similar  case,  a  personal 
profession  of  faith  would  be  required  by  the  warmest  friends  of  infant  baptism. 
In  ihe  few  instances  in  which  families  have  been  mentioned,  we  see  that  they  al- 
ways follow  the  faith  of  the  head. 
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after  Uie  age  of  Uic  aposllea.  And  Ibe  crideoces  of  dir 
fact  are  conTcyed  doicD  in  a  contiaued,  and  unsuapccUl 
afreain  of  history,  to  the  (iine  of  Sl>  Augnitioe,  vd  Ptb- 
gius,  who,  tbou^  aDlagoaisls  in  Uie  cootrovenies  vbU 
vere  raii«d  in  that  age,  oo  Bonieof  Ibe  most  importut  dot 
trines  of  religion,  and  both  of  them  among  the  grealesi  gduy 
Ian,  and  most  eloquent  vriters  of  Ibe  period  in  which  tbi; 
lived,  declare,  "Ihatlfaejr  bail  n«ve^heard,  that  tfaej  bi 
never  read  of  any,  even  the  most  heretical  clmrcbe^  wb9 
denied  the  baplism  of  infants."* 

*  B-.1  few  of  the  writer:  of  (h'^  c-irtii-;(  .i^r  c!  llic  dr:nh  Iiti  v-p  f  rc3,-rd  lie  ri^i 
fOBof  time,  anil  come  doKii  to  u>  entire.  And  do  coalroveray  oiitiiicat  that  pt- 
riod,  OD  the  lubjEct  of  baptigo,  leir  occaiioni  ocmr  of  dirrctl j  intniduci^  taf 
.  pretiie  opioioiia  eoEMerninE  it,  or  of  eiplidtl?  lUtiof  tbi  piaaUee  et  tht  fMHa, 
and  their  immeiliate  luccenors.  Bat  ithererer  this  ordinancF  u  nentiODeil,  ei- 
tlier  mare  or  ten  directly,  the  testimoDy  of  the  primitive  vriten  it  tmitociilf  b 
iBTour  of  tLe  baptism  of  iufaDti.  Is  the  iGcODd,  and  etpeaally  in  the  thinl  ud 
rollawing  centurieg,  oiirumslapcei  tiaviog  more  frequently  c&IIed  for  eiplidl  oiu- 
lODa  on  quettiom  lelittre  to  this  nibject,  the  practice  of  the  {vimitive  chateli  be- 
comes, from  tbi<  lime  more  andowrCiviilcDL  J usIId  Martyr,  and  Ikduie,  abo 
lived  from fbrtytosintyieyenyearsaftcr  Ibe  apoatlei,  bothipeakof  lho«a"who 
irere  nndc  tUieifUt,  and  ngtmraltd  to  God  in  infsucj,"  a  Gguratire  rnodr  at  a- 
prenion  familiar  ia  that  age,  to  gignify  inpftim  the  (ymbot  of  iSic^ltMp  a»t 
TtgauToiitK.    Jait.  Mat.  apol.  II.  Iren.  sdr.  haem.  lib.  \i  diap.  19. 

In  the  lecond  cealury  some  doubli  having  arisen  ia  the  cburch  eooceninj  ori- 
^iaal  sin,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  euilt  nhicb  adheres  to  infuib,  ve  toil  ii 
tbe  ditcufiion)  which  arose  on  tlicie  cubjectt,  more  freqarnt  meotiooaiade  of  tte 
biptiun  of  infants  than  in  Ibe  former  period.  The  illustrioua  Origen,  who  Amr- 
iibed  in  tbe  very  begianing  of  Ibe  lecond  ceMut^  after  tbe  apogtlei,  Huintumn; 
lite  original  corruption  of  liuman  nature,  derives  ope  of  hit  principal  argameDb 
from  the  universal  practice- of  tbe  cburcb,  of  admlniiterint  baptism  to  tfaejoBt 
ost  childreDj— "  If  infants,  layi  be,  are  not  liable  to  ortgioal  lio,  irbj  aratbey 
tlien  baptised  T"  Homil.  S.  in  ler.  chap.  \'l. 

St.  Cyprian  biibopofCartbage,  who  wrote  aboot  one  bundred  and  fifty  ytm 
after  the  apostolic  age,  establiihes  the  general  usage  of  infant  baptism  by  a  moll 
i-onvinciog  fact.  He  infonoiui  that  a  council  of  sirly  sii  biibops  bejogawemblrf 
il  Cutha^c,  a  donbt  vm  ptopoird  by  one  of  tbem,  whose  Dame  nu  Fidui,  wte- 
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.HftTiog  MtaUished  the  right  of  chriitiao  pureDts  to  havo 
Atir  oflS^Nrug  placed  under  the  goardimnthip  loid  care  of  the 
dhircby  b  the  ordioance  of  baptism,  let  m  ejmnioe,  in  the 
Mwt  place^  what  privilegea  and  bleaabgi  are  conferred  by 
Ibbact 

Whether  we  conaider  bi^i^tiain  aa  t}ie  rite  by  which  onr 
tfoldren  are  initiated  into  the  church  aa  Umichool  of  Chrift^ 
4t  as  the  MoZ  which  Qod  haa  beea  pleaaed  to  annex  to  faia 
ebvenant,  ui  order  to  ratifj^  and  more  effectually^  to  con- 
Mm  to  our  faith  the  proooiaea  of  hia  grace,  ita  privilegea  and 
Meaainga,  r^tly  upderatood,  are  manifbld  and  great*  For 
te  Abraham  and  hia  aeed,  to  the  church,  and  the  aeed  of  the 
church,  are  comaiitted  the  oraclea  of  God,  with  all  their 
Ughta,  their  comforts,  their  preciona  promiaea,  their  iounor- 
Cal  hopes.    In  order  to  give,  at  once,  force  and  illoatration  to 


Ikir  baptifmoagjhtto  Ji^  sdniiBicUered  toinfuita  fadorethcclglith  day  after  ih^ 
Urth ;  doubting  whether  or  not  the  cdttooi  of  the  Jewi  io  tbh  respect  ODght  to  be 
ftUoved.  The  council  uMoimooslj  dea«ed<li|iil  bsftlMi  ought  not  to  be  iNMt> 
pBDod  tiU  the  eighth  day.  After  stating  the  groondp  of  tbeir  decree,  they  coo- 
cUe  in  these  words ;— ^  Wherefore  dearly  beloved,  it  is  our  opinioo,  fliat 
frani  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God  who  is  benignaoi  to  all,  none  ought  to  be  pro- 
UhUed  by  us ;  and,  as  this  is  to  be  obsenred  with  regard  to  all,  so  especially  is  it 
I»1m  observed  with  respeotto  inlants  who  are  jost  bom,  and  deserve  our  help^ 
'  ud  the  divine  isercy.*'-- Cyp.  ep.  ad.  Fidoxn,  chap.  63. 

Ijet  flse  snlgoin  the  Tery  pertinent  remark  of  a  judlcioas  writer ;  "  Origen  was 
ban  about  eighty  five  years  after  the  apoaCollc  age.  His  father  and  j^randflither 
were  both  christians,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  baptised  in  infan- 
cy, frooi  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  infant  baptism,  this  fact  verifies  the* 
prutice  of  the  apostles;  and  so  carries  op  the  universal  usage  of  the  church  tp 
vitliia  m  very  few  years  ef  iliose  blessed  companions  of  oor  Lord*** 


pen  afiM  af  ^nee  m  not  known,  ad  I*  kne  bccB  teA  ads' 
Ike  Jwtncw  of  paganwin,  lo  tbcfiteUe  giaaenqprf» 
tore,  lo  kMl  Ibea  to  a  kaowiedg*  of  tteir  Craalar,  Aor 
Bedeener,  ad  Iheir  dslj ;  iampMK  than,  OKler  d  (fc>  a- 
bmitie*  of  Gfc^  to  have  beea  famkea  of  tbs  miafato  of  n- 
ipana  bope ;  antl,  afler  Ibc'ir  moat  aDxiays  eodemnn  lo 
look  into  bnmtkj,  tmd  to  ippeaK  (be  ionbocfap  of  on- 
acieoce,  mukte  to  peadnte  befood  ikk  dKfe  BphBi^  or  U 
discCTn  any  certain  meam  of  access  to  (fce  kntr  and  rizbl- ' 
cona  Jadge  of  Ibe  nitkerae,  aad,  al  leogtfa, -abandoned  to 
the  cruel  despair  wbich,  without  (he  light  of  revetalioo,  reitj 
opoo  the  sbailoira  of  (he  grave ;  imagine  all  this,  aod  tbeo 
jodee  of  the  inestimable  ralue  of  that  blessed  Bacmocnt 
which,  ^eeably  (o  (he  command  of  Christ,  places  is,  from 
the  beginoiog  of  life,  in  the  boflom  of  the  church,  sbere  a 
divioe  illunuoatioa  conlioualiy  shioeB  ;  where  life  and  tminor- 
talily  are  brought  to  light ;  where  the  veil  which  corers  ibe 
elenal  wor^  '^  drawn  aside ;  where  the  way  of  peace  is 
£^Mfy  revealed  to  sinful  aod  perishing  meo  ;  where  the  cart 
of  piireQis,  and  (he  fideliiy  of  the  minislers  of  religioD  are 
Migaged  under  the  most  solemn  obtigations,  for  (he  disciplioe, 
wd  ioslruction  of  Ihe  infant  mind  ;  where  the  influences  of 
the  Holj  Spirit  are  promised  lo  assist  the  efiect  of  these  io- 
atructions ;  and  where  all  Ihe  means  and  aids  aire  enjojed 
which  it  has  seemed  good  to  infinite  wisdom  to  aflbrd  to  nun- 
^itol,  for  the  allainfflent  of  their  eTerlastiog  salTatioq. 
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Such  are  the  blessings  ceonected  with  baptism,  consider' 
ed  merely  as  an  initial  iog  symbol  introducing  us  into  the 
church  of  Christ.  We  are  placed  by  it  under  the  happiest, 
and  most  effectual  cultivation  for  Heaven. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  this  symbol  in  another  light,  as 
the  seal  which  Gh>d  has  annexed  to  his  cov'enant  for  the  so- 
lemn confirmation  of  his  promises,  and  we  shall  discover  in 
this  view  of  if,  a  new  treasure  of  spiritual  blessings. 

Every  child  of  Adam,  by  his  error,  and  fall,  and  by  the 
rigorous  tenor  of  the  violated  covenant,  has  become  an  heir 
of  death.  But  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  at  the  moment  of 
transgression,  placed  the  frailty  of  han  under  a  dispensation 
of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  Of  this  most  benignant  and  mer- 
eiful  dispensation,  which  obviates,  or  remedies,  the  evils  of 
the  broken  law,  circumcision  anciently,  and  now  baptism,  is 
the  gracious  assurance  and  seal.  In  the  symbol  of  baptism, 
therefore,  you  behold  the  visible  pledge,  and  annunciation, 
on  the  part  of  God,  that  the  baptized  infant  is  taken  from  un^ 
der  the  impracticable  conditions,  and  the  curse  of  the  first 
covenant,  and  placed  under  the  grace  of  the  second.^  You 
behold  that  precious  infant,  on  its  first  entrance  into  exist- 


*  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  ray,  that  the  act  of  baptit m  traosfera  os  from  the 
one  covenant  to  the  other.  That  was  done  by  the  prondst  qf  the  Saviour  imme- 
diately after  the  FaU.  But  it  is  the  solemn  authentication  of  this  troth  OD  the 
part  of  God,  and  the  declaratory  seal  of  this  grace. 


«nce,  tfl  vita  tbr  tammut  of  pace,  aad  lk> 
ctend  K  M^erf  «  Ob  UdoI  q(  Ok  BeikcBcr. 


-H 


■t  ksa  Kifaan  aad  aalhentic  prnpniirtnn  af  Ai 
ft«C  pan,  vitk  att  iM  priric^n,  bfeaa^p,  ■■ri  pa*. 
■iK*e«if«fGad.  lib,  liKrc(bre,a  vkafevd 
B^  ibe  pRni^aoai  titJe flf- Uk  faip. 
faeii  to  ft  vl  iHBWttitr  «k  Ibe  torm  of  iW  pifW; 
Hbc  ^  ^Mcev  Ryoliacc.  xad  »  tme  luib  ia  oar  Leri 
JtsD  Clicfit.  Lcc  me  iiaimnr  tliis  priociple  bj  \  haSac 
^^intpr.  Bv  carter  &«n  tbc  ^ncnuDeal  of  jonr  cooDtrj, 
v  jeuii^  sm  1  ojiDC  [■■  I  if.  JOS  aaj  become  eulillsd  to 
nspifc  jiiiiii  J  I  ^  dck  fmmaaaiey  do  tJie  perforaunce  ot 
=r»  --^mtMa.  Tke  vat  amexed  to  that  cbarter,  cr 
:^  :»««».M»-^  ^  te  pqperadkvitj,  is  the  declaration  irf 
^  na  M  voK  pKesI^  oc  joor  coootrj-,  and  cooieqaentlf, 
■jf  imni  iitrtl™"*  ■"'■—.  ani  stcodlj  of  jour  title  tie  mo- 
3BA  ±e  ^T—ii""  ^d  be  ailfilkd.  Tfaia  condllios  is,  to 
J  ^^  l^y.  ^f  B  B  aH:^  loatare  age  aa  to  be  capable  <^ 
^  ^  ^  poMCt  dbaiieace,  according  to  the  leoor  of 
^^  ,^  lani  aa  cwvaoaat,  but  according  to  the  cooslilu- 
^^4«Mai«t  <if  Stice,  repentaoce  tovards  God,  and 
. .^ -mm'> *"*  ^'"'^  Jesua  Christ,  Rhich,  however,  leads 
k  mi  fh«*a  in  (be  beart  the  seeds  of  boIineBs, 
m>.     Bat  to  everj  iafanl  dying  io  iofaocj,  it 


•>>■* 


;,  of  a  glorioni  ioheritance  in  the 
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kingdom  cff  beaven.  The  in&nt  being  pUlced  under  the 
grace  of  the  second  covenant,  is  delivered  fi^om  the  curse  o( 
the  first,  so  far,  that,  being  united  by  a  new  and  blessed  rela- 
fion  to  the  Second  Adam,  its  origjuial  taint  and  impurity,  de* 
rived  from  its  relation  to  the  first,  is  covered  by  the  blood  of 
the  atonement.  It  is,  therefore,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
Hi  Christ,  made  an  heur  of  eternal  life.  Of  these  precious 
truths  baptism  is  the  sacramental  pledge,  and  seal  of  assurance 
given  by  Ood.  What  a  consolation  does  this  view  present 
to  the  christian  parent,  who  weeps  over  the  dear  remains  of 
the  infimt  snatched  untimely  from  hu  embrace !  What  a 
comfortable  and  extended  prospect  does  it  exhibit  of  the 
grace  of  the  gospel.^ 

Having  offered  to  your  consideration,  in  a  few  plain  and 
obvious  principles,  the  right  of  infants  bom  within  the  church, 
to  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  pointed  out  the  blessings  of 
which  they  become  partakers  by  it ;  I  will  next  endeavour 
fd  designate,  more  particularly,  the  limits  of  the  visible 
church,  and  exhibit  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  profession 
of  the  name  of  Christ  which  entitles  a  parent  to  oSisr,  and  the 


*  Very  far  would  I  be  from  bunuatiiig  that  tbote  who  die  without  bap- 
turn  do,  therefore,  fail  of  salvation.  But  between  the  bai^tized  and  unbaptized 
liAnt  dying  in  iufancy,  there  is  thb  difference— that,  to  the  one,  the  inherit- 
ance of  eternal  life  u  conveyed  by  covenant  from  God,  under  hit  appointed 
seal ;  the  other  is  left  to  the  frc?,  indeed,  b-tt  tmauthenti^ited  pledge  of  his  ircr 
^  in  this  ordmncT 
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tbucch  Id  receire  his  in&nt  oflspring  lo  a  partktptllM  tf  I 
tbis  bolf  ardiDaoce. 

Tfae  principal  rpetiion  nbrch  has  been  raued  apon  ttii 
■ubject,  turns  oa  this  lingfe  point,  whether  the  cbnrcii  is 
earlh,  conaists  only  of  those  who  ore  truly  re^cDerared,  ui 
have  added  sincere  and  nev  ohedi^nre  lo  tbcir  open  pnki- 
sian  of  the  name  of  their  Redeemer ;  or,  od  tbe  oilier  kaai, 
embraces  all  (hose  who  have  been  baptised,  kiid  Tiwf4r**lT;  i 
to  profess  Ihe  doctrines  of  the  Saviour,  submit  themsefves  to' 
the  counsels,  admonitions,  reproofs,  and  to  the  whole  disci- 
pline of  that  sphilual  body  whose  head  is  Chr!s^ 

TfaeconslitulioQof  the  Jepitih  church,  the  type  and  coun- 
terpart of  the  Christian,  will  assist  us  lo  determine  Ibis  qoes- 
tion.  All  who  believed  in  Moses,  Ihe  great  prophet  of  God, 
and  submitted  to  his  law,  were  embraced  in  the  extern^ 
bonds,  and  received  the  disltoguishing  seal  of  the  corenanl. 
But,  they  nere  not  alt  Israel,  7vho  were  of  Israel.  A  dis- 
tinction existed  among  tbem,  which  must  always  exist  upoa 
carlh,  among  the  professing  disciples  of  Christ,  between  the 
visible,  and  the  invisible  church.  The  latter  is  composed  of 
those  only,  who,  by  sincere  piety,  and  an  entire  renovalion 
of  heart,  bear  the  inward  image  of  their  Lord  and  Masler. 
The  former  embraces  all  who  are  united  together  under  the 
profession  of  the  same  system  of  doctrioes,  who  enjoy  the 
■iame  ordinances,  and  who  submit  to  the  same  discipline  for 
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vqpihting  the  exterior  order  and  manners  of  its  members* 
To  the  church  of  Israel,  comprehending  the  entire  nation, 
were  the  oracles  of  God  committed.  And  the  seal  of  that 
gracious  covenant,  which  was  contained,  and  explained  in 
fliese  oracles,  and  exhibited  to  the  ancient  church  under  a 
thousand  typical  rites,  was  impressed  on  all  their  ofispring, 
and  on  all  who  were  bom  in  their  houses,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  under  their  care.  Analogy, 
then,  will  lead  us  to  extend  the  application  of  the  christian 
leal  to  the  households^  and  especially,  to  the  children  of  ^1 
irho  are  members  of  the  visible  church  ;  that  is,  who  have 
been  baptised  themselves,  who  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  profess  to  embrace 
the  holy  scriptures  as  containing  the  only  certain  rule  of  du« 
ijj  and  the  only  foundation  of  their  immortal  hopes,  who 
submit  themselves  and  their  households  to  the  discipline  ancl 
instruction  of  the  church,  and  who  promise  to  concur  with 
her  in  the  pious  education  and  government  of  all  those  whom 
nature  hath  given  to  their  affection,  or  providence  subjected 
to  their  authority. 

'  To  the  invisible  church  baptism  cannot  be  confined,  be- 
cause men  have  no  certain  rule  by  which  to  discriminate  it 
from  the  mass  of  visible  professors.  Let  me  ask  those  who 
suppose  that  somewhat  more  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  to 
the  validity  of  this  ordinance  than  regular  morals,  an  open 
profession  of  the  faith,  and  submission  to  the  discipline  of  the 

no 
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chorcfa,  h  it  becaiise  they  esteem  the  actoaT  eaacf ification 
of  the  parent  etseiitial  to  the  rightful  admioiatratioB  of  bap- 
tism to  the  child  T  Who,  then,  can  know,  with  certamfji 
that  he  is  baptised  ?  Do  they  say  that  it  ia,  at  least,  aecea- 
sary,  that  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  a  parent  ahovld  te  a 
aincere  belicTer  ?  Where  is  the  scripture  rale  whidb  reals 
the  benefit  of  baptism  on  our  judgment  of  the  internal  atate  of 
a  man's  heart  ?  or  makes  it  the  standard  by  whidh  we  are  to 
admi^  his  infant  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  eovenant  of 
grace  ?  Will  not  those  judgments  of  charity  vary  in  different 
churches  ?  Will  they  not  vary,  perhapsi  in  diflferent  pastors 
in  the  same  Church?  Too  earnestly  he  cannot  be  admon- 
ished, indeed,  that  vital  and  universal  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  essential,  likewise,  to  the 
faithful  and  acceptable  discharge  of  this,  and  of  every  duty 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  yet  it  cannot  be  essential  to  the  validi- 
ty of  this  ordinance,  and  its  spiritual  benefit  to  his  infant 
offspring. 

Let  us  recur  again  to  the  proper  meaning  and  design  of 
this  ordinance,  and  this  conclusion  will  not  fail  to  strike  ta 
with  additional  force,  ft  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  rite  of  our 
initiation  into  the  school  of  Christ,  in  which  we  receive  those 
lessons  of  divine  wisdom,  which  cannot  be  taught  to  man  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  and  in  which  we  enjoy  the  happi- 
est means  of  promoting  our  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the  most 
effectual  aids  for  the^ttainment  of  our  salvation. 
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"^       It  iS|  in  the  next  place,  the  seal  which  God  liath  annexed 
Id  the  external  dispensation  of  his  covenant,  in  order  that  he 
;  VHghty  by  a  rile,  so  solemn,  thougfi  so  simple,  confirm  the 
'*   propositions  of  his  mercy  to  fallen  man,  through  the  atone- 
l    pient  and  mediation  of  the  ever  blessed  Redeemer.    The 
jb  church  openlj  annexes  this  seal  to  the  covenant,  in  the  name 
j^  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himself.    The  church  takes  the. 
,    infant  under  her  protection  and  instruction.    Most  desirable 
;   H  is  to  have  the  coH>peration  and  assistance  of  the  parents 
in  this  sacred  and  important  duty :  and  they  they  are  tH)und^ 
by  every  obligation,  of  nature  and  religion  to  afibrd  it.    But 
it  is  still  more  the  duty  of  the  church  to  enlighten  and  direct 
the  infant's  opening  reason,  to  imbue  it  with  holy  and  heav- 
enly principles,  to  illustrate,  to  inculcate,  to  press  upon  it  the 
precious  privileges,  the  gracious  promises,  the  glorious  hopes 
of  which  she  has  given  it  the  seal.     The  church  when  she 
is  dedthful  to^  her  trust,  adopts  every  infant,  whom  she  re- 
ceives by  baptism,  within  the  pale  of  her  privileges.     It  is 
her  faith,  her  fidelity  which  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  ordi« 
jiance  even  more  thap  that  of  the  parent* 

# 
It  is  with  the  view  chiefly  to  the  pious  education  of  the 
*geed  of  the  church  that  this  ordinance  is  administered  to  in* 
iants.  /  know  Au}i,  saith  God  of  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
mt  the  institution  oC  this  rite,  that  he  wiU  tram  up  ki9<hiU 
dreih  and  his  household  c^er  him^  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
liord.     In  the  primitive  ages,  when  many  parents  were  in- 
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capiUe  theBMelirei  of  fidfilliog  tbew  holf  duties  btmtifdmt 

.^aod  pioui  npotuo^  oflbred  tiiefiiiel?«t  to  dtacfattge  Aott 

,  in  their  mwi.    But  the  churoh  was  ooMiderod  ob  opdMBT  fiv 

^■U  her  children,  alld•heii^  certablj,  thebeott  aBd*'WNt 

•  frithful  fpooior,  when  the  coiinden  her  dnfy  er^htj  iire^ 

:  iy  infant  whom  the  teceivet  to  her  |MtoleetiDu  and  car«  bf 

^  this  ordinance.    On  thia  groundit  iw  Ihai  ahe  lequiaedWL*  ' 

poaed  chiidran,  and  childrenof  whateter  parental  with  the 

care  of  wboae  piooa  education  ahe^  ehaigad iwiBelS' iD're- 

.  ceive^  onder  her  direction^  the  holjriila  of  hapCiMfe- 

OK  THE  FORM  OF  BAPTIBK. 

«  • 

If  the  mode  of  admbisteriog  this  ordtnance  had  been  ea« 
aenriai  to  ita  validity  we  abonld  justly  have  expected  to  aee 
it  prescribed  with  as  much  particularity  as  any  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  ceremonies.  On  the  other  hand,  therelia  no  definite 
prescription  on  this  subject,  brther  than  that  water  is  lo  be 
applied  as  a  symbol  of  that  regeneration  and  porification  of 
our  nature  which  all  men  need,  and  which  a  sincere  faith  in 
the  gospel  is  intended,  and  fitted  to  produce.  *  Any  applka- 
.  tion,  therefore,  of  this  cleansing  element,  which  is  a  natural 
emblem  of  spiritual  purity,  especially,  if  it  be  justified  by  tiie 
usage  of  the  church,  and  the  import  of  the  terms  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  is  ifs  proper  and  legitimate  form.  In 
warm  crlimates  where  daily  bathing  is  the  customary  mode  of 
deansing  the  person^  unmersion  may  be  oaed  with  the  hjglb- 
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€8t  propriety ;  in  other  regionR,  where  it  is  seldom  necessary 
£>r  this  purpose,  to  wash  daily  more  than  a  part  of  the  body, 
a  partial  application  of  water  may  be  made  with  equal  rea* 
aont     An  action  of  our  Saviour  recorded  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John,  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
subject.     It  was  usual  with  the  Jews,  before  eatmg,  to  wash 
their  feet,  a  practice  which  had  become  necessary,  boA 
from  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  and  their  manner  of  reclin- 
ing upon  couches  at  their  meals.     Christ,  in  order  to  give 
his  disciples  a  lesson,  at  once,  of  humility,  and  purity,  con- 
descended himself  to  wash  their  feet     When  Peter  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this  action,  and  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  symbol  of  his  puriGcation,  and  acceptance  with  his 
Lord,  he  exclaimed  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  Lord  !  not 
my  feet  only^ .  but  also  my  handsj  and  my  head.     But,  as 
,  the  action  of  the  Saviour  was  merely  symbolical,  cleansing 
that  part  of  the  body  which  it  was  customary  to  wash  at  that 
time,  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  design ;  therefore,  he  re« 
plies  to  Peter,  he  that  is  washedj  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
hisfeeU  but  it  is  every  whit  clean. 

m 
i 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  observe  that 
the  term  baptism,  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  applied  indiffer- 
ently, to  signify  either  partial,  or  entire  washing— -either 
sprinkling,  or  immersion,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
agent,  or  the  object  of  the  action.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
ail  the  passages  in  which  this  is  demonstrated.    To  one  or  . 


iHTo  only  1  shall  refer.  Wheu  JeBus  weot  to  eat  wilb  >  e»  < 
fain  pharuee,  tke  pharisee  rvoudertd  that  he  had  net  JirM  i 
nnahed ;  referring  to  tbe  Jewish  cuBlom  of  wafihuig  Ibeir 
hauJa  before  meat.  Id  tlie  origiDal  i(  is,  he  mmdered  tiid 
ke  iiad  not  first  baptised.  Many  other  things  thrft  bit 
sailb  the  evaogelisl  Mark,  rvkich  lluy  have  receirtd  to  koU,  \ 
as  (he  washing  (in  the  original,  the  b»ptUm)  of  ogu,  qf  \ 
pots,  of  brazen  vessels,  atut  of  tables.  As  tbe  ncred  wo-  , 
tcr  ib  probably  referring  to  the  iastrumenia  of  tjK  temple  mr- 
vice,  or  lo  Ihoae  domeslic  utensils  which  were  reltgioady 
purified,  according  to  the  same  forms,  the  nhole  Levilical 
riliiil  proves  thaf  these"  piiri6caliana  were  effeclcd  by  va- 
riu>  -  prinkhiigs,  or  aspersions.  As  the  term  baplism,  aiiij 
all  ihuse  derived  fiom  tbe  same  root  are  employed  to  signify 
spi'inkling,  and  parlial  washing,  no  less  lliaji  imoiersion,  so  it 
u  nell  knoicD  (hat  the  primilive  church  used  JDdifieretidy, 
and  acuoidtng  to  present  convenience,  the  one,  or  the  oihec 
of  these  forms,  in  administering  (he  baptismal  rite  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  clinici,  or  the  sick,  and  (hose  of  great 
delicacy  of  constitution,  or  of  health.  And  in  forming  oui 
judgment  of  the  validity  of  the  mode  by  aspersion,  it  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  spriukiing  is,  through- 
out the  sacred  vrilings,  used  as  one  of  the  most  comoioa 
and  significant  emblems  of  purity,  of  cleansing,  of  repent- 
ance, of  every  thing  that  ia  implied  in  the  waters  of  baplbm. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  ioQumenible  aspenions  used,  for  Ifaia 
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purpose,  under  the  Levitical  law,  the  blood  of  the  atooetnedt 
is  expressly  called  the  blood  of  sprinkling.  laaiah,  in  aiF 
nouDcing  the  office,  and  grace  of  Messiah,  declares  he  shall 
sprinkle  many  nations.  The  prophet  Elzekiel,  m  proclaim** 
iog  the  sanctifyiDg  bfluence'of  the  gospel,  does  it  bj  this 
figure ;  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  yaUf  and 
]fou  shall  be  clean.  And  when  the  apostle  would  express^ 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  purity  of  mind  which,  in  our  ap- 
proaches to  God,  we  ought  to  bring  with  us  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  he  says ; '  Let  us  come  to  htm,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evU  consctence.— But  I  forbear  to  multi* 
ply  proofs.  These  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  either 
mode,  by  immersion,  or  by  sprinkling,  "Will  answer  the  whole 
intention  of  the  ordinance,  as  an  emblem  of  that  purity  of 
life  which  becomes  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  principal  evidence  on  which  the  advocates  for  immer- 
sion, as  essential  to  the  rightful  administration  of  this  ordi« 
nance,  rest  their  opinion,  is  an  expression  used  by  the  apos* 
tl%  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  that  to  the  Colios^ 
sians ;  buried  with  him  by  baptism.  Whether  this  allu* 
sion  be  made  to  the  practice  of  immersion,  borrowed  from 
the  cqstom  of  bathing  ia  warm  climates,  or  not,  it  establish* 
es  no  exclusive  form  for  this  ordinance.  It  is  an  expression 
highly  figurative ;  and  no  argument  can  be  safely  rested  on 
a  figure  of  speech.    It  affords,  at  the  utmost,  only  a  collat* 
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Cfal,  and  indirect  support  (o  other  argnmeBtB,  hy  its  w 
et\  reference  to  an  existing  cuNlom.     But,  admiltiog  thai  n-' ' 
Terence  to  be  real,  in  the  present  case  j  ami  the  inference  ei-    | 
hhlishiog  tlie  existence  of  the  cnstom  to  bo  ever  so  jofllf   \ 
drawn,  still  il  coulJ  not  ioipot^e  immersion  on  the  cburclm   | 
the  indispensable,  and  exclusive  form  of  baptism.     For,  'i  \ 
tbc  cuslooi  were  lo  create  a  rule  which  could  not  be  depart-  ^ 
ed  from,  that  custom  should  be  entirely  and  completely  id- 
hered  lo.      But  1  presume  baptism  with  the  person  mln^   1 
which  was  the  practice,  where  plunging  was  ttsed  in  thtei 
warm  climates,  in  imitation  of  balhin[;,  would  not  now  be  de- 
sired,  or  tolerated  by   any  christian  sect.       The   babils, 
modes,  and  customary  ideas  of  that  age,  took  away  that  sense 
of  improprtely  which  would  justly  shot^lc  llie  delicacy  of  our 
modern  ?:enliracnt3.     Even  on  the  grotmd,  ihen,  of  this  fipirc 
containing  a  reference    to  an  e\isting  cnstom,    (hat  ctislom 
would  not  infallibly  tiiml   men  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
climate  or  state  of  society. 

But,  let  U9  carry  on  this  argument  from  figure  Into  the 
following  verses,  and  see  how  it  will  operate;  h'or,  sailh  (he 
apostle,  "  if  we  have  been  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  death, 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resu/reclion  ;  kuoKing 
this  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  wjlh  him."  Here  then  are 
three  fisuralive  expressions,  all  referring  to  ihe  same  obiecl, 
the  ordinance  of  bapli?im,  and  its  syn.bolic  sianlfiiation  of  a 
death  unto  sin;  \iz.  "  bulled  with  him  by  baptism  unto  death; 
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planted  in  the  likeness  of  bis  death ;  and  crucifying  with  him 
our  old  man."  According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore,  bap- 
tism should  contain  something  in  the  mode  of  its  administra- 
tion corresponding  to  all  these  6gures :  so  that,  if  the  first 
figure  necessarily  implies  the  justification  of  the  mode  of 
baptizing  exclusively  by  immersion :  the  last  will,  on  the 
same  ground,  justify,  and  require  the  form  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  baptizing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  as  the 
friends  of  immersion  do  not  admit  of  the  latter  consequence, 
those  who  conform  to  the  practice  of  baptizing  by  sprink- 
ling, with  equal  reason,  do  not  think  themselves  bound  by 
the  former. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  this  subject,  I  conclude,  and,  I 
think,  from  the  fairest  reasoning,  that  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering baptism,  whether  by  sprinkling,  or  immersion,  it  not 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  which  requires  only 
that  the  emblem  of  its  cleansing  and  purifying  virtue  be  sig- 
nificantly preserved. 
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or   THE 

EXTERNAL  SEALS 

or  TBS 

COVENANT  OF  GBAGE. 


OF  THE  lord's  SUPPER. 


The  second  seal  attached  to  the  covenantor  grace,  or  the 
second  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Lord's  sup* 
per.  This  ordinance  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christf 
immediately  before  his  final  sufierings,  in  which  he  appoint- 
ed bread  and  wine  to  be  used  as  memoriab  of  his  death  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  symbols  of  the  union  of  his  people  to 
him,  and  to  one  another.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  firtft 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  ii«  v.  23—26 :  has  stated 
the  origin  of  this  festival,  and  the  manner  in  ^hicb  it  was 
celebrated  by  our  Lord  himself,  with  his  disciples,  a«  an  ex- 
ample for  the  imitation  of  his  church  in  all  ages.  Corres- 
ponding with  this  exhibition,  is  the  account  recorded  by  the 
evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  And,  from  the  whole,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  broken  bread  was  employed  as  an  emblem 
of  the  body  of  the  Saviour  broken  in  the  room  of  sinners, 
and  the  wine  in  like  m^nneri  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  his 
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blooi)  tfaed  for  the  remission  of  hiok.  TLcae  simple,  but 
lively  images  were  ordained  lo  call  up  to  the  memory  of  Ibn 
believer,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  his  Redeemer,  with 
grealer  vivacify  and  force  than  can  be  done  by  tlie  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  incur  ordinary  assemblies. — Do  this,  tui 
our  Lord,  nbile  he  broke  Ibe  bread,  and  dislributcd  the  ccp, 
in  remembrance  of  me.  But  the  ordinance,  as  I  have  ni^ 
has  anolher  and  Becoadary  «A(ject,  which  U  to  refvefieot  iba 
uoioD  of  believers  nilh  their  great  Head  by  faitb  uaA  km, 
and  among  tfaemselres,  by  ihe  spirit  of  charity.  "  The  cop 
of  blegaiog  nliich  tve  bless,"  snilh  the  apostle,  "  is  il  not 
Ibe  commnnion  of  the  blood  of  Chris)  ?  and  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  Ihe  commuoion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  For,  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread,  and  one  bo- 
dy ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread." 

The  different  ends  nbich  a  christian  may  have  in  vicic  in 
this  ordinance,  have  been  marked  in  the  rarious  deoomina- 
lioaa  which  it  has  received  in  the  primitive  church,  the  chief 
of  which  are  continued  down  to  the  present  age.  IV 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord,  are  denomina- 
tions nearly  equivalent ;  the  one  taken  from  Ihe  lime  in  which 
it  was  celebrated  ;  the  other  taken  from  Ihe  manner  in  which 
if  was  eaten,  wherein  it  resembled  an  ordinary  meal.  It  has 
been  a  practice  in  all  countries  to  commemorate  great,  and 
inleresling  events,  and  to  testify  raulual  joy,  and  aSection 
^  luch  occasions,  by  feasting  together.      These  denomina- 
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i  tkmsi  therefbrei  ioiply»  that  thn  ordinance  is  to  be  viewed  as 
^*  a  festival  of  Gommeinoratioo,  in  which  the  faithful  meet  at 
r  the  same  table,  to  teatifj  their  common  interest  in  the  great 
;.  aacrifice  of  the  crois,  and  their  coounon  faith,  and  hope,  in 
the  redemptiop  which  is  in  Chrbt  Jeaua  their  Lord* 

In  reference  to  these  objects,  chieflj,  it  is,  that  these  de« 
rotional  acta  have  been  styled  the  communion^  the  wcha^ 
rUlf  or  the  ciip  ofbUssingt  not  only  from  the  act  of  thanks* 
ipving  by  which  it  is  consecrated,  or  blessed  for  the  use  of 
the  communicant,  but  from  the  praise  and  gratitude  which 
should  fill  the  heart  of  the  humble  believer  in  this  holy  ser- 
vice, and  which  is  usually  expressed  with  ardour  by  the 
voice,  while  occupied  in  celebrating  this  memorial  of  the  in* 
6nite  goodness  and  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  through  our 
liord  Jesus  Christ  It  is  denominated,  likewise,  by  the 
apostle,  the  breakiMg  of  hnad ;  and,  to  mention  no  more^ 
out  of  the  many  titles  which  it  afterwards  received  in  the 
church,  it  is,  in  the  holy  scriptores,'cal)ed  ourpassover;  be* 
cause  it  was,  under  the  new  economy,  evidently  instituted  in 
the  room  of  that  ancient  sacrament  under  the  antecedent  dis- 
pensatioo.  There  existed  Indeed,  an  obvious  analogy  between 
the  two  ordinances.  The  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Cbriit. 
That  victim  was  offered  in  commemoration  of  the  great  deliv- 
effwice  of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Bgypt,  which  had  a  typi- 
cal aUosieo  to  the  infinitely  greater  salvation  of  the  cidss,  in 
wkioh  were  oonsommated  all  the  types  of  the  altar.    The 


principal  difference  between  these  ordioaooes,  vrfaicli  serrt^ 
however,  to  illoitrate  their  analogy,  is,  that  the  one  mat  (be 
nieaiDrial  of  a  temporal,  the  other  of  an  eternal  saJtaiioit— 
the  one  contiited  of  a  bloody  Tictim  vbich  prefigured  Ikt 
great  sacrifice  of  the  gospel ;  the  other  is  the  bloodless  IM^ 
morial  of  the  last  of  viclitns,  which  halh  6nisfaed  otir  talvt* 
tion  and  acrnmplUhed  an  everlasting  lighleousncsB. — The 
ceremonies  of  the  one,  were  also  borrowed  from  those  ot  tho 
other.  For,  the  vicirm  apart,  which  can  no  longer  be<Af- 
ed  under  the  gospel,  Ihe  bread  was  used  in  iraiiMlou  of  ttc 
iinleaTened  bread  of  the  passover,  which  the  Jewa  ale,  af- 
ter being  blessed  or  consecrated  by  prayer  and  Ihanbsgiving. 
The  cup,  likewise,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  iLe  psscbal 
fesltvai,  which  they  always  blessed,  before  receiviDg  ii,  by 
a  form  of  prayer,  and  action  of  thanks  ;  and  the  lasi  cup, 
which  concluded  the  whole  service,  was  succeedeil  by  aa 
hymn  j  which  hymn,  their  learned  men  inform  ub,  consisted 
of  the  following  pealms,  113 — 118;  and  is  suppoKJ,  by 
many  writers,  to  have  been  the  same  which  Christ,  with  hii 
disciples,  sung  at  (b«  conclusion  of  his  last  supper. 

OF  THE  CEREMUNIKS    WITH  WHICH  TUG  AOMIHISTRATIO!! 
OF  THIS  ORDINAITCB  OUGHT  TO  BE  ACCOMPANIED. 

Ab  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  entirely  rejects  the  cum- 
brous ritual  of  the  law,  and  rejoices  only  in  (he  simplicity  and 
purity  of  its  spirit,  the  admiaistnition  of  Ibia  ordinance,  a)- 
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though  the  most  solemn  which  b  knowoi  under  the  new  ci^ 
Tenant,  ought  to  be  accompanied  only  with  those  simple  cer- 
emonies recorded  by  the  evangelists  in  its  original  institution, 
and  recited  by  St.  Paul  in  its  repetition.  They  consist 
merely  in  prayer  aad  thanksgiving,  by  an  administrator  pro- 
perly authoriied  to  consecrate  the  elements,  and  separate 
them  from  an  ordinary  to  a  sacred  use — in  the  breaking  of 
the  bread,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  in  the  presence  of 
the  communicants — ^in  a  declaration  of  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  ordinance,  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  of  the  proper 
qualifications  of  those  who  may  be  admitted  to  partake  of  it» 
grace — in  receiving  it  in  both  kinds  in  the  usual  posture  of 
feasting  which  obtains  in  each  country — ^and,  finally,  conclud- 
ing the  whole  with  some  proper  form  of  thanksgiving,  and 
some  devout  hymn  of  praise.  Our  Saviour  employed  un- 
kavened  bread  in  this  holy  office,  because  no  other  was  eat- 
en at  Jerusalem  in  the  season  of  the  passover ; — his  posture 
was,  reclining  on  a  couch,  which,  in  that  age,  was  the  only 
one  in  use  at  public  feasts,  and  generally,  also  at  private 
meals.  But,  as  there  is  no  precept  enjoining  the  use  of  un-  > 
leavened  bread,  as  in  the  Jewish  festival,  christians  may  use 
their  liberty  as  to  the  kind ;  though  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  is  negligent  of  other  parts  of  the  divine  example,  is 
scrupulous  in  using  bread,  or  wafers  without  leaven.  The 
same  church,  as  well  as  some  of  the  protestant  communion, 
receive  this  sacrament  in  the  posture  of  adoration,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  attitude  of  feasting,  which  was  used  by  our 
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LorJ,  and  bit  diEci{>lea>  But  io  delerminiiig  irbat  cereao- 
nies  oagbt  Io  be  emplof  ed  in  confonnitj  with  the  greal  a- 
ample  wbich  is  Io  direct  our  cooducf,  and  vhat  pundifiM 
Dia^  be  varied  or  dispensed  wilb,  il  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mJEid  the  end  of  Ifae  iostilulion,  and  the  circumsuiices  atlaid- 
ing  the  time  of  its  ongioal  cekbralion.  Its  doable  cod.  a 
ve  bave  seen,  nas  to  be  a  memorial  of  tbe  dealt)  of  oar 
Lord,  and  a  lymbol  of  the  union  of  bis  people  ;  bo(b  wtucli 
were  allained  by  the  inalllulion of  a  solemn  fioslival.  Its 
conformable  tu  reason,  Ibeiefore,  tbal  the  posture  oJ'ieatliag, 
as  it  prevails  in  eacb  counlry,  ought  to  be  pieseived  in  thii 
religious  act.  But  the  species  of  bread,  used  in  (biaotdi- 
nance,  or  tbe  lime  of  tbe  day  devoted  to  it,  at  its  or^tl 
adminisiraiinii,  tiring  iotimatety  connected  nith  tbe  cuBtoan 
of  <be  JeiFish  passover,  do  not  impose  upon  tbe  cfarislita 
rhnnrh  any  obliiLaImn  of  conformity  in  Ibese  respects. 

\'',i,-  ^v,>a^M'lt  of  adoration,  and  tbe  denial  of  Ibe  cup  to  the 
U>i.i .  tM>  mg  sprung,  in  tbe  church  of  Rome,  from  superal^ 
lKvik>  tteffs  of  the  ordinance,  and  false  ideas  of  the  miracu- 
t.itia  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  tbe  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  rejected  along  with  the  siqiersli- 
tious  service. 

The  ceremonies  accompanying  Ibia  christian  ril«,  aj^ir 
to  bave  been  copied,  in  general,  from  those  which  obtained 
in  the  Jewish  passover.     Among  that  peopte,  the  adminii- 
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irator  Hwdjn  blefied  the  elementfl,  or  prdnoodccid  a  prayer 
of  benediction  and  thanksgiving  over  them,  and  especially 
over  the  cnp,  distributing  it  aftenrards  to  all  who  were  pre- 
aent  at  the  table.    In  reference  to  this  act  of  devotion  the 
paalmist  eiclaims,  IwUl  takt  ike  cup  nfsalvalixm^  and  will 
call  ttpon  ike  name  of  ike  Lord.    And,  in  the  christian 
church  the  cup  was  given  to  the  laitj,  as  well  as  to  the  cler- 
gy, till,  a  short  time  after  the  commencemetit  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  different  custom  began  to  prevail  among  the  La« 
tins.     And,  finally,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  year 
1414,  the  laity  were  entirely  prohibited  from  receiving  the 
cup,  as  if  it  actually  contained  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d. 
'*  It  would  be  impious,'^  said  those  blhld  and  superstitious 
priests,  '*  if  any  of  the  divine  and  heavenly  drops  should, 
by  any  accident  among  the  communicants,  be  spilled  upon 
the  ground/*    For  the  same  reason,  those  ignorant  men  or- 
dered the  bread  to  be  formed  into  a  wafer,  and  put  into  the 
mouth  of  each  communicant,  least  any  crumb  should  be 
lost,  and  that  each  might  receive  the  whole  koet^  as  it  was 
called,  a  superstitious  term  derived  from  the  La^in,  and  signi- 
fying the  SMrificey  or  viciim.    The  original  custom,  howev- 
er, still  prevailed  throughout  all  the  East,  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Russians,  the  Armenians,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Copts, 
and  even  the  Nestorians,  and  Jacobins ;   and  has  been  r^« 
ceived  in  all  the  reformed  churches. 
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Pure  wine,  vberever  it  can  be  obtaiDed,  oogbt  lo  be  ># 
ployed  not  only  because  it  is  the  best  emblem  of  tinl  p^ 
Cto[ts  blood  whicb  gives  life  and  sirenglh  to  rbose  who  me  H 
but  because  it  is  strictly  conrormable  la  the  example  of 
Saviour  in  its  ori|:inal  iii3li(ulion.  Where  wine  cannot  he 
oblaioed,  or  where  it  remarkably  dissgrees  wHbtbe skmiMd^ 
reason  dictates  tbal  it  muEr,  or  thai  it  ought  to  be  onrifteA 
Bui  tliey  are  lo  be  blamed  who,  like  the  b;dropsrasl:A% 
substitute  water,  or  any  other  liquor  in  Ibe  room  of  tit 
The  custom  of  mibsfitulin^  weaker  liquors,  void  of  spirit 
the  room  of  wine,  which  was  praclised  by  certain  small  wcti, 
was,  probably,  introduced  originally,  by  some  weak,  but  (»■ 
ous  men,  as  a  preventative  against  intoxication,  too  many  ill' 
stances  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  apostle,  bad  taken 
place,  to  Ihe  great  reproach  of  their  holy  profession,  is  coa- 
se<[uence  of  loo  liberal  a  use  of  that  strong  liquor.  For,  in 
that  age,  they  literally  feasted  upon  bread  and  wine,  a  diet 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  its  plenty,  and  did 
not  ii!<e  it  in  that  sparing  manner  which  has  since  been  prac- 
tised in  our  christian  assemblies — 1  Cor,  xi.  21. 

A  declaration  of  the  nature,  and  design  of  Ibe  ordinance. 
and  of  Ibe  requisite  qualilicalions  of  those  who  may  be  id- 
milted,  by  Ihe  officers  of  the  church  lo  receive  il,  along  <rilb 
the  faithful,  is  evidently  a  custom  of  great  propriety,  rn  o^ 
der  to  recal  to  mind,  more  forcibly,  Ihe  import  and  solemni- 
(y  of  that  sacred  transaction,  and  to  assist  the  ignorant  in  tx- 
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anmitft^  themsdvea  ;  a  serioua  duty  which  is  incumbent  up- 
on all  before  thejr  adventure  to  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink 
of  that  ct^H^l  Cor  xL  28. 

The  only  circumstance  fiurther,  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  remark  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  is,  that,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  it  ought  to  be  performed  only  by  a  per- 
son properly  qualified,  and  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office 
by  the  government  of  the  church.  It  was,  in  the  first  in« 
stance,  dispensed  by  our  Lord  himself.  Afterwards  it  fell 
to  be  admbistered  by  the  apostles,  and  those  whom  they 
bad  set  apart  to  preach  the  word,  and  dispense  the  sacra- 
ments. And,  generally,  it  is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  or- 
der, and  common  utility,  that  this  holy  office  should  be  con- 
fined to  those,  who  are  the  regular  successors  of  the  apos« 
lies,  and  ordained  according  to  that  form  which  the  gospel 
has  prescribed,  or  the  church  esteems  best  calculated  for 
IHreserving  purity  of  doctrine,  and  of  manners. — Yet,  where 
any  society  of  christians  is,  from  the  nature  of  their  circum- 
stances, deprived  of  those  aids,  perhaps  they  ought  to  as- 
semble for  the  worship  of  God,  and  may,  without  violence 
to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  appoint  men  of  prudence  and 
l^ty,  from  among  themselves,  to  lead  in  their  devotions, 
and  to  preside  in  these  sacred  festivals  of  love.  This  is  a 
fiberty,  however,  which  ought  always  to  be  used  with  the 
most  profound  caution,  and  only  after  the  most  serious  con- 
viction of  its  absolute  necessity. 
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not  to  have  loaded  his  worship  with  an  unmeaoiDg  multitude 
of  ceremouieB.  For,  it  is  not  more  certain)  that,  on  all  just, 
and  great  occaaions,  sensible  emblems  properly  choisen,  have 
a  powerful  and  useful  effecti  than  that  too  great  a  multiplica- 
tion of  ceremonies,  strongly  inclines  the  mind  to  a  frivolous 
superstition,  substituting  rites,  and  external  forms  in  the 
noom  of  true  devotion  and  holmess  of  life. 


OF  TRANSUBSTAVTIATIOir* 

In  diflferent  parts  of  the  church,  some  errors  have  been  in* 
troduced  into  this  holy  rite,  but  since  the  light  which  has  so 
abundantly  been  shed  upon  it  by  the  protestant  writers,  they 
tfe^fio  longer  in  danger  of  producing  any  pernicious  effect, 
and  the  palpable  absurdity  of  Transobstantiation,  in  partic- 
uhir,  hardly  requires  a  serious  refutation.— By  thb  term, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  misled,  with  almost  magical  eflfect, 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  intended,  the  transmutation  sup- 
posed to  pass  on  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  bto  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  an  opinion,  most  evidently, 
contrary  to  reason,  and  common  sense ;  and  which  has  no 
support  in  the  language  of  scripture,  or  the  usages  of  the 
primitive  ages.  This  doctrine  contradicts  the  evidence  of 
all  our  senses,  by  which  alone  we  can  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment on  the  qualities  of  material  subjects.  If  our  senses 
could  be  so  far  misled  that  the  essences  of  flesh  and  bipod 
coold  be  covered  under  the  sensible  qualities  of  bread  and 
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nine,  we  could  bave  no  crtlerion  left  by  winch  toiadf^  tt   i 

any  niiraclG ;  the  whole  rational  evidence  of  religion  would 
be  annihilated  by  Ibis  single  position.  Besides,  it  i»\oKu 
Ihc  mosl  palpable  cuntradiclion,  which  il  is  acarcel/  woriiy 
your  lime  to  point  out,  (hat  the  same  bad^  gfaould  be  ciriire 
io  liearcn,  and  upon  earib  ;  in  ten  Ihousand  pieces  of  breads 
or  drops  of  wine  ;  and  in  ten  (faoysand  (lifTereDl  places  al  tW 
saiuc  lime.  And  a  man,  according  la  this  monslrous  abs(n:d>> 
ty,  by  living  on  Ihc  sacramental  elements,  might  becooM 
transmuted,  vile  as  he  is,  into  the  real  body  of  our  b1esse6 
Saviour.  The  follies  of  this  dfip'-ine  were  strongly  combat- 
ted  by  the  proleslant  writers  of  the  last  age ;  for,  having  re- 
cently emereed  from  Ihc  bosom  of  popery,  they  were  every 
where  mingled  nilb  numerous  adherents  to  that  superstition. 
But  in  our  age,  and  country,  lillle  need  be  saiJ  Io  ^artf  pt- 
oui  men  against  such  an  irrational  dogma.  The  discipjea  of 
popery  allege,  in  support  nf  this  strange  opinion,  the  wurda 
of  our  Lord  himself; — This  is  my  body  which  ia  broken  fpT 
you ;  making  him  to  be  alive,  and  breaking,  and  dislributiug 
his  dead  body  at  the  same  lime.  The  expression  which  follows 
might  have  cured,  or  prevented  this  mistake — do  this  in  rt- 
membrance  of  me,  as  a  standing  memorial  of  my  death.  It 
is  a  plain,  and  obvious  figure  of  speech,  familiar  io  the  lan- 
guage of  all  nations.  A  sentence  of  Cicero,  whicb  seems 
as  if  written  with  a  view  to  this  occasion,  might  bave  been  a 
eulGcient  refulatioo  of  the  absurd  interpretation  of  this  lan- 
guage— '<  Dum  fruges  Cererem,  viaam  Liberum  dicimuB, 
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genere  nos  qaidem  sermonis  utimur  mttatOi  sed  ecquen  tarn 
imenteni  esie  putaa,  qui  illod,  qao  vescatar  Deum  credat  ea- 
se r'  Cic.  de  nat  Deor.  lib.  3.  chap.  16.  §.  41^ 

.  TransubstaDtiation  is  a  doctrine  of  which  we  find  nothing 
in  the  writera  who  flonriahed  in  the  fburi  or  five  first  cento* 
ries  of  the  church.  In  the  sixth  centorj,  the  elevation  of 
the  hoBti  as  it  began  then  figuratively  to  be  called,  was  first 
introduced ;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  adoration,  but 
that  all  might  see  it,  and  that  it  might  the  better  represent 
the  elevation  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  It  was  not,  until  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
that  thia  idolatrous  opinion  and  practice  generally  prevailed. 

.  The  consequences,  and  abuses  of  this  doctrine  we  have 
seen  in  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laitj-— the  idolatrous  ado- 
ration of  the  host — sending  it  to  the  absent — keeping  it  in 
their  houses,  and  about  their  persons,  as  a  charm-*carryiog 
it  through  the  streets  on  occasions  of  great  public  calamity- 
giving  it  to  the  dead,  by  laying  it  on  their  breasts,  especially 
if  they  were  priests,  and  even  burying  it  with  them  as  a  pass- 
port to  heaven. 

OF  COirsUBSTAlTTIATIOir. 

It  is  so  difficolt  efitirely  to  divest  the  mind  of  its  prejudi- 
ces, and  to  cut  off  errors  which  have  incorporated  them- 
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selves  deeplj  with  oar  habito  o{  thinkiog,  tbat  Luther,  and 
fail  (bllowen,  iKhough  convinced  of  the  error  and  abnirdlljr 
of  transabstantiation,  irere  attractedi  bj  the  power  of  preju- 
dice, into  some  unintelligible  reaemblance  of  their  ancient 
principle.  They  condemned  the  absorditj,  if  not  impiety, 
of  the  actual  transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  info  Che 
real  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  Ood ;  but,  in  a  lai^uage 
not  much  more  clear  and  comprehensible,  maintained  that 
this  precious  sacrifice  was  wholly  received  tn,  wUk,  and 
imder,  the  elements  in  the  supper.  I  do  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain these  mysterious  terms ;  but,  if  they  have  any  definite 
meaning,  they  embrace  one  of  the  principal  absurdities  which 
embarrass  the  olher  doctrine. — They  represent  the  same 
body  as  present  in  many  difierent  places  at  the  same  time. 
The  great  reformer  impressed,  by  his  education,  with  a  su« 
perstitious  veneration  for  the  symbols  used  in  this  ordinance, 
wished  equally  to  avoid  the  error  into  which  the  Catholics 
.  had  been  led,  and  to  favour  his  own  prejudices,  aod^here- 
fore  embraced  a  form  of  expression,  which  imposed  upon  him- 
self, while  it  was  destitute  of  any  clear  and  definite  meaning. 

of  the  requisite  qualificatiojfs  i!?  thosb  who 

would  worthilr  partake  of  the 
lord's  supper. 

Many  writers  have  alleged,  and  of  these  not  a  few  in  the 
Very  first  ages,  that  the  constitution  of  the  christian  and  visi- 
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baptism,  should  be  introduced  also  to  the  participation  of  its 
ultimate  sacrament  in  Ihe  Lord's  Supper.  This  opinion  ari- 
ses from  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  two 
ordinances;  which  maj  be  learned  from  a  small  attention- U> 
the  origin  of  Ihe  church.  Baptism  was  designed  to  make  a 
visible  and  public  proposition  of  salvation  on  the  terms  of  the 
New  Covenant,  to  those  who,  otherwise,  were  the  heirs  of 
death,  through  the  condemnation  of  the  original  covenant. 
To  everj  baptized  infant  this  proposition  of  salvation  is  pro- 
visionallj  made,  on  the  conditions  of  repentance  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  far,  then,  the  infant  is  the  pas- 
sive subject,  or  recipient  of  the  divine  mercy  in  this  ordi- 
nance. And  it  is  his  visible  warrant  to  embrace  these  gra- 
cious terms  of  our  redemption.  The  Lord's  Supper,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  active  service;  and  contains  an  active 
pledge  of  our  having  embraced  the  covenant,  and  of  our 
fidelity  to  all  its  conditions.  This  places  a  material  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  ordinances,  and  requires  in  particular, 
of  those  who  would  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
*^  that  they  examine  themselves  of  their  knowledge  to  discern 
the  Lord's  body,  of  their  faith  to  feed  upon  him,  of  their  re- 
pentance, love,  and  new  obedience."  A  condition  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  required  of  infants.— Without  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance,  we  can- 
not oSer  a  rational,  and  acceptable  service  in  it  to  Almighty 
God.     Faith  is  requisite  to  give  importance  to  the  object  of 
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our  worshipi  and  a  proper  interest  in  the  dutj.  While  we 
celebrate  (be  dy'uig  love  of  our  Redeemer,  it  beGomea  ub, 
with  profottDd  humility,  and  repentance,  to  recollect  the  ains 
for  which  he  endured  auch  auflferinga^  und  with  the  moat 
fively  gratitude  and  love,  to  recal  him  to  mind  who  bud 
down  his  life  that  we  might  live. 

I  add,  farther,  that,  as  this  ordinance  is  a  feast  of  charity 
and  love,  it  is  moat  highly  requisite,  that  all  who  would  wor- 
thily partake  of  it  should  be  in  perfect  peace  with  their  breth- 
ren ;  be  ever  ready  to  forgive  their  enemies,  and  cherish  no 
hatred  against  any  man.  Charity  among  our  fellow  men  is 
the  truest  image  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father.  But  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  we  can  only  examine 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  communicant ;  receive  (he  pro- 
fession of  bis  faith  ;  and  sec  that  his  external  deportment  is 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  and  example  of  his  Saviour. 

OF    THE  BENEFITS  OF    A  SERIOUS  AND  PIOUS    USE  OF  THIS 
HOLY  ORDINANCE,  AND  THE  DANGERS  OF  ITS  ABUSE. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, suffer  me  very  shortly  to  remark  the  beneGts  resulting 
from  a  devout  attendance  on  this  holy  ordinance ;  and  the 
dangers  of  its  abuse.  Its  evident  tendency  is  to  confirm  our 
resolutions  of  duty,  and  to  awaken  and  strengthen  all  the  gra- 
ces of  the  christian  life.     But  as  every  act  of  religion  per- 
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fbrmed  in  an  irreverent  manner^  contributes  to  harden  Uw 
heart,  and  alienate  it  more  from  real  and  vital  hcdinetoi  these 
consequencesi  in  a  much  higher  degree,  attend,  or  follow  the 
abuse  of  an  institution  so  sacred  and  solemn.  In  the  first  age 
of  the  church,  many  insincere  disciples,  only  partially  re- 
claimed from  paganism,  misled  by  the  ideas  and  habits  ex* 
isting  in  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  gods»  introduced  a  licen* 
tiousness  in  its  celebration,  highly  unbecoming  the  sanctity, 
and  purity  of  the  christian  church.  In  that  miraculous  pe- 
riod, the  disorder  was  consequently,  followed  by  visible  and 
frequently  instantaneous  judgments  from  Almighty  God. 
For  this  caifce,  saith  the  apostle,  many  are  weak  and  sick- 
ty  amon^  yoUy  and  many  sleep.  And,  probably,  to  these 
effects  chiefly,  the  same  apostle  had  reference  when  he  utters 
the  following  denunciation — ^*  He  that  eateth,  and  drinketh 
Unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not 
discerning  the  Lord's  body." 

These  terrible  examples  of  divine  displeasure,  thus  mira- 
culously inflicted,  seem  to  have  contributed  to  throw  the 
christians  of  the  following  age  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
excessive  fear,  and  superstitious  veneration  of  this  holy  ordi- 
nance. Since  miracles  have  ceased,  the  judgments  which 
follow  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  appear  to  be  rather 
of  a  spiritual,  than  a  temporal  nature— lukewarmness  in  eve- 
ry pious  feeling,  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  gradually  leads 
to  the  total  dereliction  of  the  offices  of  piety.    This  fearful 
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State  of  abtDdonment  by  Ood,  is,  perhapa,  more  htatened  bjr 
ao  improper  use  of  this  ho\y  rite,  than  by  all  other 
dea  in  religious  duty,  and,  almost,  by  all  other  Tices. 


Other  pretended  sacraments,  added  to  the  ritual  of  the 
holy  scriptures  by  the  church  of  Rome,*  it  is  unnecessary 
to  take  up  your  time  either  to  explain  or  refute.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  a  brief  consideration  of  our  future  state  of  exis- 
fence. 


Confirmation,  Penance,  Ordination,  Marriage,  Eitremc  Voclioc 


OR 

A  FUTUBE  STATE. 


The  last  doctrine  of  revelation  which  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered,  is  that  of  our  future  state  of  being.  The  hope  of  ex- 
isting after  the  present  life  was  not  utterly  lost  from  among 
mankind,  even  amidst  the  darkness  and  corruptions  of  pagan- 
ism. But,  to  the  vulgar  mass^^the  prospect  was  so  obscure, 
and  the  hope  so  uncertain,  that  it  could  afford  but  small  ex- 
citement to  dutj  in  life,  and  to  the  timid,  and  miserable,  but 
little  consolation  m  their  last  moments.  It  was  so  blended 
with  the  melancholy  phantoms  of  a  superstitious  imaginatioh, 
it  served  rather  to  oppress  than  shed  any  comfort  on  the  hour 
of  death.  We  have  seen  in  our  disquisitions  on  natural  reli- 
gion, and  its  ultimate  motives  to  virtue,  that  many  of  their 
sages  were  able  to  create  to  themselves  more  reasonable,  but 
3till  dubious  expectations  of  existing  hereafter.  But  it  is  on- 
ly in  the  word  of  God,  and,  especially,  in  the  gospel  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  that  the  trembling  hopes  of  nature  are  ren- 
dered fixed  and  certain,  and  the  obscurities  of  reason,  are 
enlightened.  And  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  it  has  added  a  principle  which  the  human  mind  had  nev- 
er before  dared  to  conceive ;  I  mean  the  resurrection  of  the 
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bodjr,  and  Hi  fatare  and  eternal  anion  with  tibe  soul,  at  rea- 
pects  the  pious,  in  a  happy  state  of  enatence ;  bat  the  im- 
piouB  in  a  state  of  miserj. 

This  doctrine  is  peculiarlj  a  doctrine  of  revelatbn.  On 
this,  authority  simply  our  credence,  or  faith  ought  to  be  found* 
ed.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Christ,  our  Redeemer, 
that  be  hath  brought  lift  and  inimortaliiy  to  lighi  ;  and  so 
bath  rescued  it  from  the  blindness  of  sense,  and  the  doubtful- 
ness of  reason.  But  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  docfrine 
of  our  future  existence  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  we  can  hardly  consider 
them  apart ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  whole  rereh- 
tion  of  this  doctrine  peculiarly  precious  to  man,  as  it  brings 
our  future  being  more  within  the  comprehension  of  the  mind, 
and  gives  it  a  stronger  interest  in  the  heart  which  knows  no 
other  condition  of  human  existence  but  this  compound  state 
of  being.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  would  have  been  ea- 
sily received  by  both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  It  already 
formed  part  of  the  popular  belief.  It  was  the  resurrection 
which  created  among  these  people  so  much  astonishment,  and 
was  received  with  so  much  incredulity.  To  combat  this  in« 
fidelity,  and  place  our  immortal  life  upon  its  true  foundation, 
the  apostle  sets  himself  in  thb  part  of  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians,  where  he  informs  us  that  ^Mhis  corruptible  shall  put 
on  incomiption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality." 
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That  we  shall  continue  to  exist  from  the  moment  of  death, 
tiil  the  final  introduction  of  our  immortal  state,  the  scxiptures 
give  us  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt,  but  wherein  that  inter- 
mediate condition  shall  consist,  as  they  have  not  condescend- 
ed to  inform  us,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  frame  an 
opinion*  On  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  our  im- 
mortal life,  they  are  as  explicit  as,  perhaps,  it  is  competent 
to  our  present  state  of  frailty,  and  mortality  to  comprehend. 

Let  us,  therefore,  with  the  sacred  writer,  employ  a  few 
moments  in  contemplating  the  certainty  and  importance  of 
thia  doctrine,  its  practical  uses,  and  its  spiritual  consola- 
tions.—Its  certainty  can,  to  the  christian,  rest  only  on  the 
express  declaration  of  the  word  of  God ;  although,  when  thus 
communicated,  many  facts  and  analogies,  drawn  from  the 
course  of  nature,  concur  to  facilitate  our  conceptions,  and 
Btrengthen  our  confidence  in  this  precious  hope.  *<Tfae 
time  is  coming,"  saith  the  bfallible  Spirit  of  truth,  "  when 
all  they  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
'Son  of  Man,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  well 
to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.''  It  has  always  been  a  sub- 
ject of  anxious  inquiry  to  human  reason ;  with  rvhcU  bodies 
do  they  come  ?  Can  these  corporeal  systems,  after  they 
have  been  long  dissolved  into  their  original  elements,  and  va- 
riously dispersed  in  a  thousand  different  directions,  and  af- 
ter they  have  successively  passed,  perhaps,  into  a  thousand 
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other  animated  syhtems,  be  again  collected  and  reorganized  in 
the  same  body  irhich  perished  at  death  .'  If  it  Tiere  possi- 
ble^  would  it  be  a  reasonable  object  of  desire  in  that  spirit- 
ual and  immortal  state,  that  the  soul  should  be  again  united  to 
a  sluggish  mass  which  might  be  regarded  as  its  former  prisoui 
which  impaired  its  active  powers,  and  was  perhaps  the  seat 
of  all  the  errors  of  reason,  and  of  all  the  disorders  of  the 
passions  ? 

The  same  objections  have  ever  been  presented  as  insolva* 
ble  difiiculties  to  reason.  Rut  what  christian  can  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  the  Ahnighty  power,  and  the  omniscient 
wisdom  of  God,  which  is  equally  able  to  accomplish  the  re- 
surrcclion,  as  the  creation  of  human  nature  ?  The  apostle 
meets  the  difficulty  by  a  beautiful  image  taken  from  the  grain 
which  the  husbandman  casts  into  the  earth.  It  seems  to  pe- 
rish. It  bccoDies  a  mass  of  putrefaction.  Rut  there  is  a 
delicate,  and  almost  imperceptible  germ  which  survives,  and 
presently  assumes  a  new,  and  much  more  beautiful  form. 
Can  wc  doubt  but  that  the  whole  vegetable,  with  all  its  appa- 
ratus of  fruits  and  (lowers,  was  included  in  that  minute  and 
^visible  particle  which  receives  a  new  life  in  the  midst  of 
death?  On  the  resurrection  another  lesson  is  suggested  to 
us  from  the  numerous  transmutations  of  the  insect  tribes 
which  daily  pass  under  our  review.  A  deformed  and  slug- 
gish grub  weaves  a  tomb  for  itself.     It  seems  to  become  ex- 
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ioct    But,  10  a  little  time,  we  see  it  mouot  into  the  air  in  a 
lew  form,  and  adorned  with  the  moat  beaatiful  colouring. 

Of  spiritual  and  celestial  objects,  which  are  so  fiir  above 
Die  reach  of  our  present  faculties,  frequently,  we  are  left  to 
collect  our  judgments  only  from  analogy.  And  allhougjh 
such  analogies  can  never  convey  adequate  images  of  things 
which  eye  hath  notseenf  and  of  which  it  hath  not  entered  m- 
to  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^  yet  they  seem  to  throw 
some  feeble  rays  of  light  upon  them,  and  to  offer  some  foun* 
dation  on  which  the  mind,  exhausted  by  its  own  efibrts,  can 
rest.  In  casting  our  view  around,  then,  nature  teaches  us 
important  lessons,  and  presents  to  us  many  impressive  ima- 
ges of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body.  Some  resem- 
blance  of  it  we  see  in  the  new  creation  which  every  vernal 

season  produces,  when  all  the  glories  of  the  year  are  seea 

•  

to  spring,  if  I  may  speak  so,  firom  the  tomb  of  Winter. 
These  inures,  indeed,  are  only  imperiect  representations, 
adapted  to  the  weakness  of  oar  nature,  of  that  great  object  of 
onr  faith.  The  only  solid  and  immovable  foundation  of  a 
christian's  hope,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  word  of 
Ood,  but  now  is  Christ  riseny  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
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them  that  sleep. 

Another  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  is 
drawn,  from  the  ills  and  inconveniencies  resulting  to  the  soul 

from  its  union  with  the  body  m  the  present  life.    This  slug- 
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gbb  and  uowieldj  mus  of  mttter  is  luppoMcI  to  be  ralber  As 
prison  tbio  tbe  belpful  Gompanion  of  tbe  soul ;  to  have  a  teo- 
dency  to  cloud,  and  darken  tbe  clearaess  of  its  perceptions, 
and  to  oppress  and  enchain  tbe  activity  of  its  powers.*— AI- 
thougb  these  evib  should  be  justly  objected  to  the  present 
gross  and  disordered  bodies  which  we  inhabit,  yet  aoch  is 
the  nature  and  order  of  hnman  spirits  that  it  is  only  by  being 
united  to  some  corporeal  system  that  they  can  receive  any 
ideas  at  all.  And,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  jost,  all  that  is 
gross,  ail  that  is  disordered,  all  that  is  impure,  we  are  assor- 
ed  from  revelation,  shaU  be  for  ever  separated  from  the  bo- 
dies of  the  saints  raised  in  immortal  life ;  and,  we  are  farther 
taught  to  believe,  (hat  their  powers,  their  activit}^  and  glory 
shall  correspond  with  the  exalted  rank  which  the  soul  shall 
hold  in  the  scale  of  being  in  her  celestial  state.-— If  it  be  ask* 
cd,  whether  these,  can  be  the  same  bodies  thut  we  inhabited 
here,  which  shall  assume  such  different  properties,  and  pre- 
sent so  much  more  glorious  an  appearance  ?*— Certainly  this 
cannot  be  incredible  to  a  christian,  or  a  philosopher,  when 
we  are  continually  beholding  the  same  elements  receiving 
from  the  band  of  nature  the  most  various  forms*  Do  not  the 
same  elements  compose  the  unsightly  clay  which  we  trample 
under  our  feet,  and  the  resplendent  diamond  which  imitates 
the  sun  in  the  crowns  of  princes  ?  The  lightning  which,  in 
its  destructive  course,  rends  oaks,  and  rocks  to  pieces,  and 
the  mild  and  glorious  rays  of  the  orb  that  gives  life,  and 
health,  and  beauty  to  tbe  whole  universe.    Accordingly  the 
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ipditle  hath  said,  that  all  fleah  is  not  the  aame  in  its  oatward 
form,  and  visible  appearance ;  bnt  ^  there  b  one  flesh  of 
men,  and  another  of  beasts,'^  though  noorished  bj  the  same 
herbage ;  '*  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glorj 
of  the  moon,  and  another  of  the  stars ;''  though  all  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  light.  Not  less  difference  maj  we  expect 
to  find,  between  our  pr^ent  tenements  of  ckj,  which,  at 
death,  return  to  their  original  dust,  and  those  celestial  tem^ 
plea,  in  which  the  glorified  spirit  shall  dwell  forever.  Rais« 
ed  to  heaven  by  the  power  and  love  of  the  Redeemer,  to  in- 
habit the  worlds  of  light  above,  this  corporeal  system  will  be 
-conformed  in  beauty  and  perfection  to  its  immortal  habitation* 
•— **  This  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Sown  m  weak- 
ness, it  shall  be  raised  in  power ;  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall 
be  raised  in  glory ;  sown  a  natural,*'  that  is,  a  gross  and  ani* 
mal  ^*  tKxly,  it  shall  be  raised  a  spuitnal  body" — a  body,  in- 
conceivably refined,  and  purified  from  the  dregs  of  matter, 
tnd  possessing,  at  once,  the  rapid  energy,  and  the  imperish* 
able  nature  of  spirit.  It  shall  be  invested  with  new  forms, 
and  be  fitted  with  new  organs,  adapted  to  its  celestial  atate  { 
and  having  attuned  its  highest  perfection,  we  have  the  same 
anthority  to  declare  that  it  shall  for  ever  shine  with  undecay* 
ing  lustre  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghkl. 

In  addition  to  the  christian  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  contains  the  most  glorious  hope  of  human 
mtuie,  the  resurrection  of  the  iMkly  and  its  immortal  exis- 
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tence  io  remiioD  with  the  sonl,  is  pecaliurlj  predooi  (6  imb 
bj  the  rery  conatittition  of  his  nature,  meets,  in  the  bat 
possible  maDiier,  his  ideas,  and  hopes  of  happiness. 


Spirits  there  maj  be  of  a  superior  order  which  have  no 
conoezioo  with  anj  material  system,  arid  are  not  depen- 
dent, for  their  knowledge,  or  their  enjoyments  on  any  sensi* 
ble  organs.  But  of  their  modes  of  existence^  and  their  sour^ 
ces  of  happiness,  we  can  frame  no  conception.  All  our 
ideas,  and  all  our  pleasures  come  to  us  throiigfa  the  medium 
of  sense*  And  our  spirits  are  of  such  an  order,  as  has  beeo 
before  remarked,  that  their  knowledge,  their  felicity,  their  pe^ 
faction,  depend  on  their  connexion,  in  some  way,  with  a  corpo* 
real  system.  Every  thing  connects  us  with  the  body^  every 
thing  attaches  us  to  the  body.  Hence  the  apostle  has  said ; 
— <<  We,  who  are  in  this  tabernacle,  do  groan,  being  burdened, 
not  that  we  would  be  unclothed ;"  not,  that  it  is  the  object  of 
these  anxious  wishes  to  be  dl8emtx>died,  **  but  that  we  may 
be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  hearen  ;''  with 
that  celestial,  and  regenerated  body  which  shall  be  freed 
from  all  the  pains  and  imperfections  of  this  mortal  iSesh,  and 
which  is  only  our  present  nature  exalted  to  its  ultimate  per- 
fection  and  glory.  *^  The  earnest  expectatkni  of  the  creature," 
continues  the  same  apostle,  ^^  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  Ood,"  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  ^  The 
whole  creation  groaneth,  even  those  who  have  reeeired  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  themselves^  waiting  ibr  the 
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l!iedeiii|>tiob  of  tbe  bod7."~Wbat,  indeed,  would  be  th^ 
pleasure  of  existence  to  the  souli  if  we  could  suppose  it  con- 
scious of  existencoi  deprived  of  the  action,  and  aids  of  the 
senses,  which  are,  at  present,  the  only  inlets  of  its  know^ 
ledge,  and  the  chief  sources  of  its  enjoyments  ?    . 

As  the  christian,  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
corresponds,  in  thb  manner,  with"  the  dearest  hopes,  and 
wishes  of  the  human  heart,  it  contributes  likewise,  to  assist 
the  perceptions  pf  fSuth.  We  are  not  left  in  total  darkness 
concenung  the  nature  of  our  future  being.  Some  ideas  we 
may  frame  with  relation  to  this  obscure  subject,  without  the 
hazard  of  beuoig  entirely  lost  in  the  unsubstantial  regk>ns  of 
fancy*  The  state  of  our  future  existence  presents  to  us,  no 
longer  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Although  it  offers  to  our 
Iiopes  a  condition  of  existence  inconceivably  improved  and 
raised  above  the  present,  still  we  can  discern  between  them 
some  points  of  resemblance^  which  present  to  us  ideas  on 
that  subject,  at  once  intell^le  to  our  reason,  and  infinitely 
precious  to  the  faeart^-In  a  future  life,  we  have  reason  to 
bc^Ueve,  our  faculties  will  be  employed,  in  scMne  measure,  as 
here,  but  with  an  activity  and  vigour  inconceivably  augment- 
ed,  in  searching  into  the  wonderful  works  of  Ood,  in  admir- 
ing the  order,  the  beauty,  and  harmony  of  the  uqiversal  sys- 
tem ;  in  adoring,  and,  with  the  angels,  endeavouring  to  pen- 
etrate the  astonishing  mysteries  of  divine  grace  to  man. 
Blessed,  and  eternal  sources  of  knowledge,  and  felicity! 
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Tbc  (aculliei  wbkh  we  now  feebij  exirt,  ia  ffae  SMrcb  oT 
truth,  and  Id  the  serviae  of  our  Cmtor  aod  Redeemer, 
ffiil  be  ner  crciled  io  celestl&l  vigoor,  and  raised  in  s  stite  of 
undescribablc  perfection.  AD  tiw  obstacles  to  our  sdraoc*- 
ment  in  kooirledge,  a(  present,  uiiing  from  ibe  Dam^wma 
of  thii  corporeal  sphere,  ihe  imperfection  of  ibeee  mortal 
poweri,  the  inactivity,  and  sluggiahneas  of  tbew  gniBB  and 
earthly  organs  vi)l  be  removed.  That  carnal  and  disorder- 
ed maai  which  now  renders  the  body  Ihe  seat  of  impure  pat- 
aion?,  and  impedes  the  holj  aspirations  of  Ihe  noul,  will  be 
re6ned  and  puriGed.  A  body  of  celesliai  light ;  a  spirilual 
body,  as  it  is  styled  by  tbe  apostle ;  that  is,  a  body  actire 
and  unembarrassed  in  its  movements  like  ipirit,  rapid  as  im- 
agination and  thought,  will,  in  bearen,  be  the  fit  iustmatent 
of  the  glorified  soul,  in  its  sublime,  and  blissful  empIoyiiKD(& 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  resarrection  of  the  aame  person 
rcenlfs  a  consoling  anticipation  arising  from  (he  knowledge 
of  our  pious  friends  with  wh<Hn  we  hare  been  connected  op- 
on  earth ;  the  reunion,  in  the  highest  felicity,  of  tbe  same 
hearts  which  have  been  united  here  in  the  lendereat  aflecfioH' 
What  ravishing  pictures  may  imagination  frame,  without 
being  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  fallacious  enlbusiasm,  of  friend- 
ships renewed  in  heaven  ;  of  the  mutual  joys  of  pions  friends 
who  meet  on  that  happy  and  eternal  shore,  escaped  from  iH 
tbe  ills  and  danger*  of  life ;  of  their  sweet  intercourse,  pari- 
(led  from  all  the  pasaions,  and  weakncssei  of  the   fleafa, 
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vhich  disturb  the  fairmoDy  of  thii  world  ;  of  the  raoge  they 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoj,  in  society  with  one  another,  amid 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world,  to  nourish  their  celestial 
devotions,  and  diversify  their  holy  enjoyments ;  of  those 
flights  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  take  together  into  dis- 
tant provinces  of  the  universal  empire  of  God  to  collect 
knowledge,  and  to, admire  and  adore  him  in  the  astonishing 
operations  of  his  hands ;  or  of  the  raptures  with  which  every 
ray  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  penetrate  their  hearts, 
when  they  turn  their  faces  towards  the  heavenly  Zion,  the 
more  immediate  residence  of  the  divine  glory,  to  raise  their 
commop  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Father  of  the  universe, 
and  to  recognize,  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  their  boundless 
obligations  to  redeeming  love.— >Bnt  restraining  all  unlicensed 
excursions  of  fancy,  exquisite,  and  now  ineffable  must  be  the 
felicity,  springing  from  a  thousand  different  sources,  that 
shall  arise  froom  meeting  In  those  blissful  habitations,  the 
friends  who  have  been  most  tenderly  and  affectionately  loved 
upon  earth.  Oh !  how  is  the  rel^ion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
adapted  to  the  finest  feelings,  and  fitted  to  cherish  the  no> 
blest  sympathies  of  the  human  heart  !-^Away  with  that  cold 
philosophy,  which,  at  death,  would  devote  our  existence  to 
eternal  oblivion,  and  hopelessly  rend  asunder  those  delightful 
unions  which  form  the  dearest  portion  of  ourselves ;  the 
chief  joy  of  our  being.— Jesus !  Savkmr!  who  art  the  first 
fruit  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead !  who  art  thyself  the 
resurrection  and  the  Kfe  I  we  adore  and  bless  thee  who  hast 
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given  this  Goosolation  to  sufieriDg  huinaiutj !  What  sabUaie^ 
and  glorioua  prospects  does  our  holj  religion  present  to  the 
imagination  I  what  blessed  hopes  to  the  heart !— ^Bat  who 
can  speak,  as  they  deserve,  of  those  scenes  of  everlastii^ 
peace ;  of  those  mansions  illuminated  by  the  eternal  splen- 
dours of  the  Sun  of  righteousness :  those  bodies  of  light ; 
those  souls  of  fire !  '*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hath  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
things  which  Ood  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  him«^ 
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OF  THE  FUTUBE  AND  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 

WICKEP. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  an  eternal  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave  relates  to  the  whole  race  of  man, 
and  embraces  equally  the  righteous,  and  the  wicked.  For, 
as  the  former  shall  rise  to  glory  and  immortality,  the  latter 
also  shall  be  raised  io  shame  and  everlasting  contempt* 
Under  the  Second  Adam  human  nature  recovers  its  immor* 
tality,  and  it  is,  under  his  administration,  put  into  a  new 
stale  of  trial.  The  whole  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  how- 
ever,  and  of  the  manner  of  our  existence  there,  not  being  the 
subject  of  sense,  and  being  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  ha- 
man  experience,  all  knowledge  concerning  it  must  be  deriv- 
ed solely  from  revelation.  Reason  can  pronounce  nothing 
with  certamty,  on  the  subject.  We  must  take  it  simply  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  word  of  God.    And  here  we  find  the  ever- 
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lasting  pnniahmeDt  of  the  wicked  asserted  in  terms  as  expli- 
cit and  strong  as  the  life,  and  felicitj  of  the  pbus ;  it  is^ 
therefere,  equally  entitled  to  our  assent,  and  most  imperioufr> 
Ij  commands  our  belief.  Of  the  unrighteous  it  is  said, 
"  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone ;"  and  it  is  added,  <<  that  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ments  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever/'  In  the  final  judgment 
of  the  world,  we  are  assured  that  the  Judge  shall  pronounce 
upon  them  Ihis  irrevocable  sentence,  depart  ye  cursed  into 
everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  DevU  and  his  angels* 
These  are  strong  figurative  expressions  intended  to  convey 
the  certainty,  and  the  fearful  nature  of  the  future  sufferings 
of  guilt ;  fire  being  employed  as  the  byeroglyphic  emblem  oC 
extreme  torments  of  the  body,  or  the  mind ;  and  their  eternal 
duration  is  indicated  in  the  strongest  ter  s  that  language  can 
use.  Objections  are  brought  against  this  conclusion  so  in^ 
teresting  to  human  sympathy,  not  from  scripture,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  if  they  were  well  founded,  but  bom  a  pretended 
reason,  where  reason  is,  and  forever  must  be  utterly  ailent* 

Eternal  punbhments  are  pronounced  to  be  contrary  to  the 
natural  perfection  of  the  Deity  which  consists  in  universal 
goodnesa.-— It  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  design  of  his  mo- 
ral government,  which  is  intended  for  reformation  rather  than 
punishment ;  and  aims  finally,  at  the  perpetuity  of  happiness 
to  all  virtuous  minds.'— In  the  last  place  it  is  strenuously  ar- 

gued>  that  eternal  pains  arc  disproportioned  to  the  firailty  of 
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u&'eD<ling  man,  and  to  the  shortness  of  human  lire,  in  vhkt 
onl^  oBeiicea  can  lie  commiHed.— A  simple  and  verj  bni 
answer  muat  suffice  on  each  of  these  topics ;  for  uire «t 
tnD«(  incompetent  judges  of  the  infioile  counsels  of  Ibe  Sorv 
reign  Mind,  our  supreme  duty  on  these  high  queslioii*  ii 
sileuce  and  flubmisaioD.  \ 


1.  When  we  ea^  that  the  everlasting  puniitbmeat  o{  Ike 
n^icked,  is  contrary  to  the  natural  and  eBwntial  pezfeclitotf 
Ood,  which  consists  in  univereal  goadoea,  ao0  tbe  iMetf 
all  heini!; — lliis  plea  being  iiifrodiiced  on  the  present  occfr 
flion,  as  a  defence  of  the  crimes  of  wicked  men  (rom  (be  o- 
goursof  the  divine  law,  is  treating  the  infinite  beo^ity  of  Je- 
bovab,  as  consisting  merely  in  an  indulgent  regard  to  tbe 
frailties,  appetites,  and  passions  of  maDkind.  These  hu 
must  necessarily  be  the  sabjects  of  divine  animadrersioo ; 
and  tbe  esseniial  perfecticm  of  (he  Deity-,  wUch  iDclndei 
justice  in  its  idea,  requires  the  punishment  of  crime,  not  lea 
tbau  bis  benignity  embraces  innocence  with  tovt.  And  each 
in  strict  conformity  ivith  tbe  divine  perfectiOD,  infinite  b  tti 
aature  and  operations.  Justice  therefore  purfloea  crime  *jlli 
punishment,  as  long  as  the  subject  in  which  it  inheres  esB^ 
—In  the  next  place,  if  (he  eBseotial  perfection  of- the  Deit; 
be  affirmed  to  consist  in  goodness,  let  m  inquire  wherein  that 
goodness  consists.  Is  it  not  in  (he  love  of  baiog  ;  and,  io 
rational  and  moral  beings,  in  virtue  as  essential  to  their  high- 
at  happiness  ?  Bvery  aflecHon,  the  higher  and  purer  it  il, 
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ImplieB  its  contraBt.  Opposite  characten  and  qaalitieSi  be- 
come the  objectB  of  opposite  purposes  and  feeliDgs.  lo  pro- 
portion to  the  love  of  goodness  and  virtue,  mast  be  the  ab- 
Iwrrence  of  iniquity,  and  crime.  And  these  must  be  as  per- 
manent as  their  subjects  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other ; 
that  is,  they  must  be  eternal. 

2.  When  again,  it  is  affirmed  that  eternal  suffering,  in  any 
part  of  the  works  of  God,  is  contrary  to  the  design  and  end 
of  his  universal  government,  which  is  reformation,  rather 
than  extermination,  or  the  perpetual  pains  of  any  portion  of 
his  creatures-— Who,  then,  is  competent  to  embrace  in  his 
mind  the  boundless  extent  of  the  divine  government ;  its  ob* 
jects,  its  ends,  or  the  measures  of  its  administration  ?  Or  how 
shall  a  worm  of  dust  pronounce  on  questions  so  high,  and  ut- 
terly beyond  the  ken  of  our  limited  faculties  ?  Take  a  sin- 
gle example  of  the  possible  benefits  which  may  result  to  the 
ff^teous  in  their  everlasting  career  of  happy  existence, 
from  the  continual  view  of  the  painful  and  unceasing  sufler- 
ings  inflicted  upon  hardened  vice.  The  perpetuity  of  their 
Tirtue  may  be  greatly  assisted,  and  consequently  their  sta- 
bility in  happiness  be  not  a  little  promoted  by  occasional  dis- 
coveries of  the  issue  of  the  most  fortunate  state  of  sin, 
presented  to  them  as  most  afflictive,  hopeless,  remediless. 
We  have  the  faithful  promise  of  Almighty  God  for  the  cer- 
tain preservation  of  the  redeemed  from  falling.  But  surely 
this  stability  in  virtue  and  happiness  is  not  the  result  of  tuay 
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]>li5Bical  necessily  or  nature.  It  mast  be  effected  bf  phl^ 
tical  motires adapted  to  the  rat iooal  atid  moral  principles  ofl 
Tirluous  and  faol;  minil ;  in  the  everlasting  career  of  saaclfr 
calton  and  blessedness,  the  satnfa  in  glor^  will  be  [DOred,  ex- 
cited, restrained,  or  stininlalcd  by  Ihe  same  priwdples,  and 
motives,  bill  highly  exalted,  and  improved,  which  goveni 
Ihc  most  holy  souls  in  Ibe  present  lire.  The  final  penenr- 
ancc  of  the  redeemed,  (hough  moat  securely  Bxed  ia  dw 
promise  o(  God,  ia  for  ever  infltieoceO  by  moral  priiiCil|li^ 
and  motives.  Who  then  can  say  Ujaf,  in  the  universal  gov- 
ernment of  God,  this  awful  and  eternal  example  of  sufleriog 
may  not  be  useful,  or  even  necessary  to  subaerre  the  ends  of 
his  infinite  wisdom  ?  Btit  as  this  is  a  subject  on  which  rea- 
son cannot  pronounce,  being  lost  in  the  infinitude  of  the  uoi- 
Terse,  and  of  the  divine  nature,  it  ceases  to  instruct,  and  re- 
fers us  to  the  simple  declarations  of  Ihe  word  ot  Goil.  Here 
nust  ve  rest,  assured  that  as  the  rigkteoua  are  reaittd 
into  life  tlema!,  so  the  wicked  shall  go  anay  into  «fr- 
lasting  punisknienl. 

The  enemies  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  last  place,  rely,  fiv 
Ibe  support  of  their  opinion,  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
vhich  cannot  with  justice,  they  say,  be  subjected  to  etemi 
suSerings :  and  to  the  shortness  nf  human  life,  which  caooot 
have  formed  inveterate  habits,  or  contracted  a  degree  of 
guilt  in  any  proportion  to  such  pains.  I  reply,  that  Iheie 
awful  denunciations  affecting  our  future  existence,  are  not 
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ttmit  agunat  the  erron  merely  of  frailty,  but  agniDBt  obstn 
Hate  and  determioed  guilt,  sfaewo,  since  the  annunciatjon  of 
a  Sayioar,  by  the  rejection  of  hia  grace.  If  the  ains  of  man- 
kind  are  the  oflfencea  of  a  frail  and  feeble  nature,  iheir  aufier- 
ingi  will,  undoubtedly,  be  proportioned  to  the  imbecility  of 
the  ofieniier ;  but  their  ainfiilness,  inhering  in  their  nature  it- 
self, their  guilt  must  co-exist  with  their  being ;  and  its  pen- 
alties, of  consequence  have  the  same  duration. — ^To  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  objection,  respecting  the  shortness  of  life, 
it  is  reasonable  to  reply,  that  eternity  has  no  reference  to 
the  length  of  this  probatory  state,  but  to  the  inherent  virtue 
Or  vice  of  the  subject  of  trial ;  for,  if  it  were  protracted  ten 
thousand  .times,  it  could  not  bear  the  smallest  proportion  to 
our  interminable  existence.  The  wisdom  of  God  has  adapt- 
ed the 'Continuance  of  life,  together  with  all  its  means  of  in- 
atruction,  and  grace,  to  our  moral  culture,  and  preparation 
for  our  eternal  being ;  if,  then,  they  fail  of  their  proper  object, 
the  cultivation  of  our  nature,  and  the  sinner  continues  in  his 
course  of  impiety,  it  can  only  tie  ascribed  to  the  perversity 
of  his  nature,  which,  having  exhausted  the  day  of  grace  and 
mercy,  leaves  him  thereafter,  only  to  suffer  the  righteous 
retributions  of  eternity.  Of  these  the  duration  must  Le  ex- 
clusively learned  from  the  written  word.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  cessation  of  future  punishment,  unless  it  could 
be  shewn,  contrary  to  all  probability,  that  the  actual  mflic- 
tion  of  extreme  pains  would  produce  a  reformation  which  the 
apprehension  of  them,  aided  by  all  the  means  of  grace,  un- 
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der  tbe  directioD  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  powerfal 
lances  of  future  hopes  and  fears,  had  been  unable  to  eflkcL 
The  great  and  learned  Origen  belie?ed  that  the  actual  en- 
durance of  punishment  un  the  next  life,  will  produce  owral 
cfiects  to  which  the  apprehensions  of  it  only  b  the  present 
state,  had  been  insufficient,  and  that  it  might  terminate,  af- 
ter a  long  course  of  ages,  in  the  reformation  of  the  most 
abandoned  sinner.  But,  says  the  equally  learned,  and  emi- 
nent bishop  Horsely ;  "  the  principle  that  the  effect  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  heart  may  be  reclaimed  by  force,  is,  at  best, 
precarious,  and  the  only  safe  principle  of  human  conduct  is 
the  belief  that  unrepented  sin  will  suffer  endless  punisUment 
hereafter." 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  subject,  let  me  ask  of 
the  professed  disciples  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  ; 
have  you  through  Christ,  the  assured  hope  of  thus  glo- 
riously rising  to  immortal  life  ?  Let  it  prove  to  you  the  most 
powerful  motive  to  cultivate  in  your  hearts  those  affections  of 
piety,  and  in  your  lives  those  habits  of  holiness,  which  will 
prepare  you  for  your  eternal  being  in  the  heavens.— By  tem- 
perance, by  purity,  by  the  exercise  of  virtue,  endeavour 
more  aud  more  to  assimilate  these  perishing  bodies,  to  that 
pure  and  celestial  nature  in  which  you  shall  hereafter  behold 
the  glory  of  God.  Remember  that  the  hope  of  rising  again 
»o  everlasting  life,  strips  death  of  its  greatest  terrors.  Death 
i^  no  longer  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  destruction  of  our  be- 
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iDg.  It  yields  to  the  grave  only  the  grosBer  parts  of  these 
mortal  bodies.  The  temporary  dissolution  of  (he  body,  and 
the  soul  causes  no  intermission  in  the  consciousness  of  hap- 
py existence.  Even  if  the  soul  itselfi  accorcUng  to  the  opin- 
ion of  some  good  men,  should  sleep  till  the  revivification  of 
universal  nature,  there  is  no  perception  of  time  in  the  insen- 
sibility  of  this  mortal  sleep.  The  moment  of  dissoluliou 
touches  upon  the  moment  of  our  restoration  to  life.  The 
grave,  sanctified  by  the  death,  and  triumphed  over  by  the 
resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  made  to  all  his  disciples 
only  the  gate  to  a  new,  a  glorious,  and  immortal  existence. 
''  This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality.  O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Tiie  sting  of  death  is  sin  j 
but  thanks  be  to  Ood  who  giveth  ua  the  victory  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  l^ord !" 
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A  SERMON, 

I'A&ACHED  AT  THE    OPENIVO  OF   THE  GENERAL  ABSEMBtt 
OF  THE  PRBBBTTBRIAN  CHURCH;   Ilf  THE  YEAR  1808. 

JSpisiU  qfJudt^  34  Mrie,~Tbat  70a  shoald  cootend  earnestly  for  the  l^th 

ODce  delivered  to  the  railtti. 

I'he  phyBical- order  of  tbiogaia  cvideRtfjr  intended  bj  the 
Creator  to  be  subservient  to  the  benefit  of  the  moral  world. 
And  divine  wisdom  itself>  in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and. 
(be  dispositions  of  providencoi  seems  to  l>e  employed  su- 
premelj  in  prorootiog  the  ends  of  divine  goodness.  In  con* 
forraitj  wit^  this  order  established  in  the  universal  system, 
God  has  connected  the  knowledge  of  truth,  with  the  prac- 
tice of  duty,  and  the  duties  with  the  happiness  of  human  na- 
ture. The  connexion  of  truth  with  practical  utility,  is  ac- 
knowledged universally  in  science.  In  religbn  alone  it  has 
been  doubted,  or  dented,  so  for  as  to  become  even  a  feshion- 
able  maxim,'«-*that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  piety,  or  virtue, 
l^hat  opinions,  upon  these  subjects,  are  maintained  by  Lian* 
kind,  provided  their  conduct  in  society  be  peaceable  and 
honest.  There  are  natural  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast ;  and,  to  whatever  errors  in  spe^ 
culation  the  weakn&ss  of  reason,  or  the  prejudices  of  educa^ 

tion,  mny  have  given  birlh,  the  moral  instincts  of  onr  nature, 
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it  if  prenimedi  in  all  ordimrf  caseii  will  correct  their  |nc* 
tical  evilf .  Hence  has  resulted  an  unhappy  indiffisrence  to 
religioai  truth  in  those  who  embrace  this  maiim ;  and|  with 
it  an  indifference  to  all  the  institutions  of  religion. 

The  apostle  Jnde,  in  this  epistle,  apparentlj  firom  a  deep 
convictiont  that  erroneous  principles  in  morab,  are  ever  pro- 
portionally connected  with  a  lax  virtue,  condemns  in  a  fer* 
rent  and  indignant  style,  the  efforts  which  were  made,  in  that 
oarly  age,  to  corrupt  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  goapd 
of  Christ  In  opposition  to  the  insidious  arts  of  these  pre^ 
tended  disciples,  who  studied  to  turn  the  grace  of  Ood  tn/e 
IcisciviousnesSf  be  exhorts  his  christian  brethren  to  contend 
earnestly  for  thefaith^  zealously  to  maintdn  the  truth  as  ilis 
in  Christf  which  alone  is  able  to  redeem  men  from  all  inu 
fut/y,  and  make  them  wise  to  eternal  life. 

This  injunction  of  the  sacred  writer  rests  for  its  foundation 
on  the  inseparable  union  between  sound  principles  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  a  pure  and  virtuous  tenor  of  life.  It  strong* 
ly  implies,  therefore,  that  every  real  christian,  and  especially 
that  every  minister  of  Christ,  is  under  sacred  and  indispen* 
sable  obligations  to  search  for  the  truth  in  religion,  with 
faithfulness,  to  embrace  it  with  sincerity,  to  maintain  it  with 
firmness,  and  to  promote  it  with  zeal. 
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If,  indeed,  evan^lic  truth  had  no  peculiar  relatioo  to 
•anctify  of  life,  but  any  principles  were  equal  to  the  ends  of 
rel^on,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  merit  either  the 
labour  bestowed  on  its  acquisition,  or  the  praise  ascribed  to 
its  possession ;  Christianity  itself  would  be  deprived  of  its 
chief  glory ;  and  it  would  be  indifferent  to  eyery  purpose  of 
piety,  or  virtue,  whether  we  were  christians  or  pag^s,  be- 
lievers or  infidels. 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  purpose,  under  the  divioie 
blessing, 

I.  In  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  the  connexion  that  exists 
between  duty,  and  evangelic  truth ;  or  generally  between 
principles  and  conduct. 

II.  And  in  the  next  place,  to  urge  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostle,  to  contend  earnestly  for  tkefaithj  the  fountain,  and 
comprehensive  sum  of  all  good  principles  in  religion. 

I.  Permit  me,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  the  con-» 
oexion  that  exists  between  duty,  and  evangeUc  truth,  and  in 
general,  between  principles  and  conduct. 

As  the  great  spring?  of  human  ilction  lie  in  the  passions 
and  appetites,  the  desires  and  wants  of  men,  so  the  control 
and  direction  of  these  springs  is  to  be  found  oujy  m  an  un- 


derilindM^  and  a  cociKience  flnligiilsiMd  by  £Tiw  litfk 
An  .  it  is  a  Tacl  coofirmed  by  (he  geoeral  es|>eri«DCe  w(  te 
clinicli  Ihal,  if  tfae  mind  be  early  imbaed  iriUi  the  [tfiadplB 
oT  pi«ty  aad  virtue,  culCiraled  under  a  regnhr  aad  prad^l 
discipline,  it  usually  ri[>eRB  into  a  fixed  and  steady  ctu 
or  virtue,  and  by  (be  co-operalioD  of  Ibe  Spiriiof  dt'nl 
grace,  into  habile  of  sincere  and  raliona)  piclj.     Od  ibeo 
er  band,  if  youlh,  al  this  early  and  forming  period  of  life, ■ 
aufTered  to  gron  up  without  moral  Lollure,  and  left  to  ft 
their  princi[deR  under  the  influence  of  vicioua  cooipanioi 
among  nbom  (hey  are  taught  to  vindicate  tfae  indutgeoce  of 
the  paBsioMB,  by  the  corrupt  maxims  of  the  worid,  there  is 
hardly  any  point  of  profligacy  in  their  maoners,  at  which  >c 
should  be  surprised  eventually  to  see  them  arrive.     The  sys- 
tem or  (ru(h,  indeed,  and  the  latv  of  duty,  have  tbe  nme 
common  source  in  the  perfections  and  the  wWofGod,    Tbe 
more  perfectly  therefore  ve  can  separate  it  from  every  im- 
pure mislure,  the  more  psnerful  are  (he  motives  vhicb  tee 
enjoy  to  universal  holineBS  of  living. 


On  tbe  other  hand,  is  it  not  one  of  (be  plainest,  and  m«t 
obvious  conclusions  of  reason,  that,  if  men  embrace  prioci- 
ples  tvhich  favour  (he  passions,  and  remove  from  (bemiod 
tbe  restraints  of  religion ;  if  (hey  deny,  for  example,  the  ev 
istencc,  or  the  providence  of  Almigbty  God  ;  if  they  frame 
false  or  imperfect  conceptions  of  (he  divine  albiba(es;if 
Ibey  ttt\ent  maxims  which,  in  a  stale  of  dissolute  manners  i> 
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ttlw«y«  done,  (o  piUiate  insioceritj,  firaud,  intemperance,  or 
lust,  the  ties  of  moral  obligation  are  thereby  necessarily  re- 
laxed ?  Could  you,  on  great  and  critical  occasions,  rely  on 
the  integrity  of  a  man  who  should  avow  such  principles  ? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  entrust  to  Inm  the  honour  and  virtne 
of  your  families,  where  he  could  violate  them  with  secrecy, 
or  with  impunity  ?  Would  not  his  paasions,  his  interests,  Us 
pleasures  be  thenceforward  the  supreme  law  of  ftss  conduct  ? 

Bat  does  not  dissolation  of  manners  frequently  precede, 
and  itself  become  the  cause  of  the  general  corruption  of 
principle,  in  individuals,  and  in  nations  ?  It  does.— And  this 
fact  places  the  truth  of  the  prqxMition  which  I  have  assum- 
ed to  illustrate,  in  a  new  l^ht  For  so  powerful  is  the  force 
of  truth  upon  the  heart,  that  men  cannot  preserve  the  peace 
of  their  own  bosoms,  amidst  the  conflict  of  then*  principles, 
with  their  actions.  They  are  obliged,  therefore,  if  they  do 
not  reject  the  law  of  Christ,  to  set  themselves  to  corrupt  and 
modify  it  if  possible,  to  the  standard  of  their  inclinations.  If 
the  law  of  Christ  has  not  been  able  eflectually  to  constrain 
their  obedience,  they  must  shut  their  eyes  against  its  light, 
or  study,  by  every  subtil  artifice,  to  pervert  its  spirit. 

The  eflicacy  of  divine  truth  early  instilled  into  the  mind, 
and  received  with  a  docile  temper,  is  conspicuous,  to  a  can- 
did observer,  in  tiie  excellent  fruits  which  commonly  pro- 
ceed from  a  virtuous  and  pious  education,  conducted  with 


prudeBce,   and  p^severed  in  wilh  atCkdjr  and  consisleitt 
wisdom. 

Rental^  Ibe  youth  nbo  have  been  sedtilousljr  and  prn- 
dcnlly  inslnicted  in  Ihe  principles  of  reltgioD:  compsre 
their  aobriely,  their  lemperance,  their  regular  and  eMmptuy 
tnannera,  wilh  the  character  and  conduct  of  such  as  have 
grown  up,  like  neglected  needs,  without  culture.  Ib  it  not 
usually,  among  Iheae  that  the  church  find^  her  future  Bnjk 
ports,  and  her  future  ornaments  7  If,  in  the  couree  of  life, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  templatioDB  which  give  too  slroi^ 
an  action  to  their  passions,  hoir  long  will  their  earl/  princi- 
ples resist  Ibe  corruptiug  current?  Hoff  often  will  con- 
science, roused  by  that  secret  voice  which  they  awalcen  to 
the  breast,  recal  them  to  their  duty  ?  Or  when,  for  a  seasos, 
like  David,  or  the  young  Solomon,  they  have  been  drairo 
aside  from  its  path,  how  often  are  these  secret  monitors,  re- 
covering force,  by  some  interesliag  dispensation  of  diviae 
providence,  made  the  means  of  bringing  them  back  to  their 
duty,  and  to  God,  wilh  humiliation  and  repentance  f  Here 
let  me  notice,  only  to  condemn,  the  injustice  of  a  frequent 
remark,  that  the  most  serious  and  pious  education  is  com- 
monly followed  by  the  greatest  dissolution  of  manners.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  verified  by  the  fact,  that  it  is,  on  Ibe 
other  hand,  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  example,  and  its 
sinking  incongruity  with  our  most  reasonable  expectations, 
which  haa  occasioned  its  being  so  much  noticed,  in  a  few  in- 
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stances,  fliat  the  frequency  of  the  reproach  has  been  mii(a« 
ken  for  the  commonness  of  the  effect.  And  the  fact,  where 
it  does  exist,  may  usually  be  traced  to  some  gross  defect  of 
prudence,  or  of  skill,  in  the  conduct  of  their  educatioi^ 

I  acknowledge,  indeed,  and  it  is  only  a  confirmation  of  our 
doctrine,  that  those  who  have  finally  broken  through  the  re- 
straints of  a  pious  discipline,  like  those  who  have  barst  the 
bounds  of  modest  and  of  decent  manners,  are  usually  more 
profligate  than  other  sinners ;  harrassed  in  then*  evil  courses 
by  their  early  principles,  they  are  often  tempted  to  run  to 
greater  excesses  than  others,  that  they  may,  at  once,  if  pos^ 
sible,  extinguish  the  distressing  light  of  truth,  and  drown  the 
reproaches  of  their  own  consciences. 

Against  the  preceding  reasonings  an  objection  has  been 
raised  from  two  iDteresting  (acts— one  that  we  not  unfrequent- 
ly  see  men  of  vicious  manners  professing  the  best  principles ; 
another,  that  we  find  good  men  among  all  sects  of  christians. 
True  it  is,  that  orthodox  opinions  in  religion  may  be  osten* 
sibly  avowed  by  men  of  very  exceptionable  morals^  They 
may  be  merely  modes  of  speaking  received  by  inheritance, 
or  adopted  as  the  distinction  of  a  party ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  not  entered  deeply  into  the  convictions  of 
reason,  nor  taken  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart. 


The  second  fittt  I  da  not  denj,  \mi  ntliir  rejoice  b  ili 
existeDce,  that  theceare  foand  piouaaieB,  wboare  enuuneota 
of  their  holy  froUukm,  uaoog  all  denoniioalioDa  of  chrki* 
tiana.    But  don  this  prove  that  there  k  no  dbtioctmi  in 
their  moral  eflTects  between  truth  and  fidsehood  ?  or  that  all 
principles  are  e^ially  favourable,  or  iodiierent  to  true  reli* 
gion,  and  sanctity  oE  manners?    No^  it  is  an  intesestiog 
proof^  to  the  benevolent  andcandid  flund,  that  every  de- 
nomination oC  chrialiaBS  embraces,  in  its  system,  an  important 
portion  of  evangelical  truth.    The  great  and  centrai  doctrines 
of  our  salvation,  from  which  all  the  practical  principles  of 
piety  and  morals  naturally  radiate,  are  so  clearly  trarne  upon 
the  whole  face  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  that  they  are  receiv* 
ed  under  one  form  of  expression,  or  another,  in  the  symbols, 
confessions,  and  creeds  of  almost  all  wlio  assume  to  wear  the 
name  of  christian.     Yet,  along  with  them,  the  frailty  of  the 
human  understandingy  or  some  latent  bias  of  the  human  heart, 
has  frequently^  mingled  more  or  less  of  error,  which  prupor* 
tionally  impairs  their  sanctifying  influence.     As  every  truth 
is  connected  with  some  right  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
contributes  to  promote  it ;  so  every  error,  in  a  similar  de- 
greci  tends  to  strengthen  some  sinful  propensity,  or  to  weak- 
en the  obligation  of  some  duty.     Hence  particular  sections 
of  the  church,  according  to  the  purity  and  extent  in  which 
they  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  are  distingubhed 
above  others,  for  the  general  sanctity  of  their  manners ;  for 
a  zeal  in  religion,  at  once  rational  and  fervent ;  and  for  the 
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Dumbera  who  adoro,  by  their  practice,  the  doctrioe  of  God 
dieir  Sa?iour.  But  among  the  truly  pious  of  all  deoomioa* 
tions,  there  is  a  greater  harmony  of  sentiment,  and  of  fai(h> 
than  they  themselves,  in  the  jealousy  of  party,  in  the  pride 
of  disputation,  and  even  in  the  delicate  apprehensions  for  the 
truth,  which  ilifcie  good  men,  who  have  moulded  all  their 
feelings  in  religion  to  certain  set  forms  of  words,  are  willing 
to  allow.    In  terms  they  differ  more  than  in  spirit. 

Unhappily,  indeed,  there  are  in  our  age,  as  there  were 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  those  who  wear,  and  who  glo- 
ry  in  the  christian  name,  who  yet  remove  the  basis  of 
Christianity,  by  denying  the  only  Lord  Ood^  even  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  as  then  they  were,  they  still 
are,  known  by  the  coldness  of  their  piety,  and  the  lax* 
ness  of  their  moral  system.  Spots  are  they  in  the  churobi 
in  which  should  esbt  only  the  continual  feast  of  christian 
love ;  unfructifying  clouds  wiihotU  rain^  boms  about  by  ths 
winds  of  human  passions.  It  would  be  more  honour  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  or  rather  less  dishonour,  if  they  would  re- 
nounce the  name  which  they  abuse. 


thus  far  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  connexioa 
between  truth  and  duty ;  that  is,  between  faith,  or  the  genu- 
ine doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  holiness  of  living'— 
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II.  Iproceed,  more  directly,  to  urge  the  esbor<Atioii«rihl 
aposlle,  to  conltndeartuslty  for  ikt faith, , the  fouoUiiV^.j 
the  sum  of  all  good  priociples  in  religion. 

If  moral  Irulb  were  of  no  itnporlance,  or  if  it  w«re  tiot  e»- 
seDtiall;  connected  wtlh  our  duty,  with  oft  sthttioa,  umI 
with  (be  best  interests  of  human  nature,  Ihia  esliurtaltim 
wuuld  be  without  reason.  But  related  as  ihef  are  by  the 
inimulable  consIilutioD  of  heaven.  Ibis  unioa  imposes  on  ui  '| 
int  lulable  obligations,  to  seek  for  the  Imlh  in  reJigioD  wilb 
(iil«lily,  to  maintain  it  with  tirmnesB,  and  to  promote  it  wrU 
zeal.  The  duly  is  incumbent  on  every  christian,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  means  of  information,  and  bis  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good.  It  is,  above  all,  incumbent  on  the  church  ur 
community,  (he  depositary  of  Ibe  oracles  of  the  liTing  Gai  ■ 
anil  on  those,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  who  are  appoioled  to  be 
her  watchmen,  her  inslruclors,  her  guardians,  and  examples. 

Where,  then,  is  to  be  found  that  precious  truth  which  we 
aie  required  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  every  open  enemy, « 
insidious  friend,  and  earnestly  to  promote  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  ils  high  importance.  In  this,  all  sects  concur  with  one 
voice,  that  the  pure  evangelical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  only 
in  the  holy  scriptures.  But  when  ne  attempt  to  collect  it 
from  the  loose  style  of  parable  and  narrative,  in  which  it  is 
frequently  convejed,  or  to  divest  il  of  that  oratorical,  or  po- 
etic dress  in  which  the  aacred  writers  have  often  clothed  it, 
and  reduce  i(  to  plain  and  sim|;le  (tropositions,  here,  I  con- 
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ftBSf  b  some  room  for  uncertaiotj  and  doubt.  Here  it  is 
ihkt  men  introducing  tbeir  own  ■pecalations,  and  mingling 
their  own  philosophic  systems  with  the  word  of  God,  haye 
corrupted  its  simplicity,  and  made  the  christian  church,  like 
the  schools  of  Greece,  a  theatre  for  the  conflict  of  contend- 
ing opinions.  Are  the  divine  scriptures,  then,  of  doubtful  in- 
terpretation ?  Or  do  thejr  afford  any  ground  for  this  gladia- 
torial play  of  intellect  ?  No,  they  are  full  of  light ;  but  like 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  will  of  God,  in  the  works  both  of 
creation  and  providence,  they  are  liable  to  be  misinterpreted 
by  ignorance,  or  perverted  by  some  dishonesty  of  the  heart, 
w  by  some  raiataken  bias  of  education.  They  are  a  fountain 
of  truth  to  those  who  submit  themselves  with  humility  to  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  who,  with  genuine  simplicity  of  spirit^ 
have  no  other  aim  but  to  discern  in  them  their  own  duty, 
and  no  concern  but  to  understand  the  will  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  in  order  to  ot>ey  it.  If,  with  these  dispositions,  we 
approach  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  although  some  un« 
avoidable  errors  should  still  adhere  to  the  frailty  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  we  cannot  materially  swerve  from  that 
system  of  truth  which,  as  disciples  of  Christ,  we  are  called 
to  defend.  And  in  that  field  of  human  infirmity  in  which  we 
may  be  permitted  to  err,  we  shall  find  ground  for  the  mutual 
exercise  of  charity  with  our  fellow-christians. 

Are,  then,  all  portions  of  scripture,  all  the  tenets  which 
enter  into  the  body  of  our  creed,  equally  the.  objects  of  that 
boly  zeal  required  by  the  apostle  in  defence  oC  VVi^^  ^^dSci^. 
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Everr  trofh  of  the  goipel  is  preciom  fo  a  real  beliefir. 
Bu  peculiarly  precioui  are  those  fundamental  docfriDes  on 
wbch  the  whole  fidbric  of  Ghiistianity  reati.  If  I  mmy  be 
peitnirted  to  make  thia  aelectiooy  they  are  the  doctrioea  of 
the  atooement— of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spiril^-of  the  re- 
geoeratioD  of  the  heart— of  the  free  grace  of  Ood  in  the  aat 
▼ation  of  the  world— of  the  final  judgments— of  the  resorree- 
tion  ct  the  body — and  the  life  everhatiog.  They  are  to 
him,  in  the  language  of  a  great  reformer,  artictdm  sianiisawi 
cadetUis  ecctouB,  articles  by  which  the  church  must  stand 
or  fall. 

To  truth,  a  pure  mind  attaches  itself  with  a  powerful  at- 
traction. It  is  the  image  of  the  divine  wisdom.  It  is  the 
^ory  of  God  that  he  b  the  fountain  of  truth.  To  declare 
the  truth  to  the  world  the  Saviour  became  iocamate.  To 
give  it  efficacy  on  the  hearts  of  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  shed  upon  his  church.  The  pursuit  and  discovery  of 
truth,  with  wider  and  still  wider  extent,  will  be  among  the 
most  delightful  employments  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

ith  the  progress  of  evangelic  truth  upon  earth,  is  connected 
the  glory  of  Ood,  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer,  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  mankind^  objects  peculiarly  dear  to 
every  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  fervour,  there- 
fore will  he  embrace  it  from  the  hearty  and  with  unceasing 
seal  will  he  study  to  promote  it. 
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A  aoperior  duty  is  impoaed  upon  the  mbiflten  ci  religioD 
who  are  appointed  as  waichmen  tyoft  the  walls  of  Zion^  and 
as  heralds  to  the  world  of  <he  gkid  tidings  of  salvation^ 
Thej  are  se/9  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, /or  the  defence 
€fthe  gospel.  Among  their  first  cares,  it  ought  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  preserve  the  church  from  corruption  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  cultivate  within  it  that  unity  of  sentiment,  and 
harmony  in  interpreting  the  great  doctrines  of  religion,  so 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  body  of  Christ 
When  conflicting  doctrines  are  preached  in  the  same  church, 
the  principles  of  the  people  become  unsettled.  To  tempo- 
rary  scepticism,  succeeds  indiflference  to  truth ;  a  state  of 
mind  not  much  less  dangerous  than  error  itself. 

I  fear  not  to  be  charged  with  illiberality,  though  I  assert 
that,  if  among  those  who  are  otherwise  agreed  in  the  distin- 
gubhing  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  are  such  diifereaces 
of  opinion,  even  upon  minor  points,  as  would  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  their  devotions,  let  them  worship  God  in  separate 
communions.  The  existence  of  various  denominations  may 
even  be  attended  with  some  advantages ;  and  where  their 
members  are  found  walking  agreeably  to  the  commandment 
of  Christ,  they  may  embrace  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  chris* 
tian  charity.  But  union  in  the  same  body  ought  sacredly  to 
be  preserved.  Division  on  the  other  hand,  and  00  the  other 
that  extreme  of  charity,  which  indicates  an  indifference  to 
truth,  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  pernicious.    <<  Be  of  one 


mind.    Endeavour  to  keep  the  unily  of  (he  Rpirit,  in  Ihe  boaii 
of  peace.'.* 

Bill  the  injunction  of  Ihe  sacred  wriler,  in  Ibis  passage,  iffl- 
plies  an  obligation  nol  only  to  maintain  Ihe  purily  of  the  failh, 
and,  as  far  as  potnnible,  ita  unity  ;  but  to  defend  it  agaiott 
every  enemy,  ami  lo  promole  with  all  our  poivers  of  penuc 
fiion  and  reason,  its  holy  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  humble  and  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  al- 
ways obnoxious  to  Ihe  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  is 
obliged  incessantly  lo  combat  tvith  open,  or  insidious  enemies, 
and  fo  meet  Ihem  in  their  ever  new,  and  ever  varying  modes 
of  atlacb.  It  is  assailed  by  in*elerate  foes  from  nilhoul,  or 
betrayed  by  false  and  pretended  friends  within  Ihe  bosom  of 
the  church  itself.  In  no  age  have  enemies  more  numerous, 
or  more  subli),  erected  Ihemselves  against  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  Nol,  indeed,  armed  wilh  power,  and  followed  by 
flames,  as  in  ages  past ;  but  more  lo  be  dreaded,  perhap«,  by 
pure  and  undefiled  religion,  they  come  armed  nith  all  the 
Bubtilly  of  a  false  and  ostentatious  science,  and  supported  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  public  n 


The  press  is  often  a  good  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  and  the  public  taste.  Look  over  Ihe  list  of  new 
publications  io  Europe.  Examine  the  catalogues  of  those 
wrilings  tvhicb  oblain  Ihe  favour  of  the  most  numerous  class 
~'  readers,  bolh  Ihete,  anA  vn  q\k  o-sti  (;aa\it.^^ .     What  do 
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you  see  in  these  writers  but  continual  incentives  thromi  out 
to  corrupt  the  imagination,  and  inflame  the  passions  6f  the 
young  ?  What  but  a  shameless  sophistry  designed  to  eman- 
cipate every  lust  of  the  heart  from  the  remaining  restraints  of 
religion  ?  What  but  continual  efforts  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  the  gospel,  and  boldly  to  tear  down  the  walls  and 
the  ramparts  of  our  christian  Zion  ?   Even  the  fences  of 
natural  religion  are  attempted  to  be  overthrown.    The  ex- 
istence of  God  has  been  called  in  question  by  a  delirious  phi- 
losophy ;  bis  providence  over  the  world  has  been  resolved 
into  contingency,  or  fate ;  the  apprehensions  of  futurity  have 
been  derided  as  childish  fears  ;  and  human  nature  robbed  of 
its  most  precious  treasure  in  the  hopes  of  a  happy  and  immor- 
tal existence,  only  that  religion  may  not  derive  from  them  any 
edfectual  control  over  the  consciences  of  men.     All  the  pow- 
ers of  learning,  wit,  and  perverted  genius,  have  been  assem- 
bled against  the  glory  of  the  Saviour.     A  kind  of  traditionary 
respect,  indeed,  is  still  pretended  to  be  paid  to  the  name  of 
virtue :  but  a  name  it  is,  and  nothing  more.     It  does  not  pre- 
vent the  outrage  of  almost  every  duty  which  a  creature  owes 

to  his  Creator.  It  does  not  impede  the  indulgence  of  the 
I  most  atrocious  passions  under  the  abused  name  of  honour ; 
nor  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of  society,  of  friend- 
ship, of  humanity  under  the  pretence  of  an  innocent  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  A  deluge  of  infidelity  in  the  old  world  is  sweep- 
ing before  it  principles  and  morals,  and  has,  long  since,  be- 
gun to  roll  its  fearful  tide  to  the  new.  Along  with  ancient 
^miptiona  in  government  and  it^^^Ti)  \\  ^^oft'^^tc^  ^^  ^^^ 
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\lroy  kH^oo  and  governmenf  themselves ;  »nd  to  onr- 
whelm,  in  uodislingiiiabing  ruia,  irfaalever  is  rendered  ven- 
erable b;  time,  and  sacred  by  its  relations  to  God,  anil  tbe 
felirily  of  tiuman  society.  And  the  new  clouds  wfaicb  ire 
galheriog  in  our  horizon  at  this  luomeol,  lo^k  dark  aad  dis- 
mal. Id  this  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  hl&spbeinf, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  f  Are 
they  not  called  to  increasing  diligeoce,  to  higher  eSurta  of 
failh  and  constancy,  to  more  fervent  zea),  to  greater  ucrifr 
ces  in  the  cause  of  ihe  Redeemer,  more  earnestly  Iban  era 
to  contend  for  the  failh  once  delivered  (o  the  saints  7  Truth, 
indeed,  which  is  eternal,  although  it  may  seem,  for  a  season, 
lo  be  vanquished  by  the  povrers  of  darkness,  will  erentually 
prevail  over  all  Ihe  variable  forms  of  error ;  but  its  weapooE 
require  lo  be  trielded  by  shilfut,  and  by  honest  hands. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  requisition  of  the  text,  therefore, 
the  ministry  of  ihc  gospel,  ought  lo  possess  both  taltnis, 
Trhich  trill  enable  ibeui  lo  meet  the  foe  upon  equal  grouod; 
inii  fidelili/,  which  will  never  shrink  from  any  labour,  or  any 
danger,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  encounter  ro  Ihe  Re- 
deemer's cause. 

'Will  it  not  then  be  esleemed  reasonable  to  assert,  that  tin 
oiiril^ters  of  religion  ought  ainaya  to  stand  in  the  foremoit 
rank^  of  lllerature  and  science  !□  their  country.  And  it  is 
a  fact  which  will  hardly  t>e  disputed,  that,  hitherto,  the 
iporld  has  owed  mow  VoA%TC\\^\»wiRK.*%wJa.ftcaUiTalioD, 
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and  progress  of  letters,  than  to  all  other  classes  of  socidy  • 
This  is  a  general  proposition  which  extends  beyond  the  chris- 
tian churchy  to  those  in  every  nation  who  are  supremely  oc- 
cupied' in  the  studies  and  concerns  of  religion.  The  Ma- 
gians  and  the  Bramins,  the  priests  of  India  and  of  Persia 
were  the  scholars,  and  instructors  of  those  great  nations* 
The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  the  seminaries  of  litera- 
ture among  the  people  of  Israel.  The  sacerdotal  colleges 
of  Egypt  were  the  schools  of  Greece,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  school  of  the  universe.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  tribes,  nothing  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  extend  among  (hose  ignorant  and  rude  bar* 
bariansy  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  by  degrees  to  ame- 
liorate their  savage  manners,  as  the  superior  knowledge^  tt 
well  as  piety  of  the  great  body  of  the  ci^ristian  clergy.  In 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  to  whatever  objections  the 
latter  afterwards  becaone  liable,  were  preserved  those  sparks 
of  ancient  learning  which  served  to  re*kiodle  the  flame  of 
modem  science.  To  the  clergy,  almost  exclusively,  we 
owe  the  brilliant  resurrection  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  And  in  their  hands,  ever  since,  has 
been  deservedly  placed  the  direction  of  learning  ;  and  with 
them  it  is  likely  to  remain.  Is  thb  a  language  which  ought  to 
create  offence'  to  any  order  of  men  ?  No ;  it  ought  only  to 
awaken  a  generous  emulation  among  the  real  friends  of  reli- 
gion and  learning  of  all  professions.     And  I  am  wilting  to 

urge  this  point  the  farther,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  so  ma- 
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uy  youDg  men  wbo  are  bere  before  you,  with  tbe  view  of  de- 
toting  theouelves  to  the  holj  ministry. 

To  tbem  permit  me  to  say,  that  true  piety  is  first,  and! 
ftboire  all  things  necessary  in  ft  minister  of  Christ.  But, 
next  to  this,  and  not  much  less  important,  is  sound  science, 
and  general  literature,  tbat  be  may  be  able  to  contirm  the 
irulh,  and  convince  gainsayerSi  and  that,  in  delivering  and 
defending  the  gospel,  he  may  be  able  to  britig  from  his 
treasures  things  new  and  old  ;  and  acquire  thai  asceodeocy 
over  the  minds  of  men,  which  acknowledged  virtue,  a  lumin- 
ous eloquence,  and  extensive  information  alone  can  give. 
That  on  trite  subjects,  he  may  be  always  new.  Thaf,  hav- 
lAg  fixed  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by  faithfulness 
in  every  duty  of  the  pastoral  office,  be  may  take  possession  of 
their  understandings  also,  by  his  ability  to  teach.  Lamenta- 
ble is  the  falling  off  when  a  young  poator,  who  has  at  first 

« 

been  well  received,  exhausts  his  little  fund,  in  a  few  of  his 
^arly  discourses.  The  repetition  of  the  same  truths,  how- 
ever important,  in  nearly  the  same  language  becomes  insipid 
even  to  a  pious  audience.  To  every  candidate  for  this  holy 
office,  therefore,  let  lue  insist,  that  his  preparations  for  ap- 
pearing in  it  with  dignity  and  usefulness,  should  be  neither 
superficial,  nor  hasty  ;  and  to  every  tninisterf  may  1  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  his  studies  never  should  end  but  with 
his  life. 
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If  those  who  publish  the  gospel  to  mankiod  ought  to  b^ 
scribes  well  instructed  io  the  law  of  Christ,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church,  not  less  requisite  is  it  that  they  be  fur- 
nished with  all  the  resources  of  human  science,  in  order  to 
repel  those  enemies  of  the  faith,  who,  by  an  abuse  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  shameful  misapplication  of  the  talents  which  God 
has  given  them,  are  endeavouring  to  overturn,  to  their  foun- 
dations, his  glorious  city,  and  'emple.     The  philosophers 
are  setting  themselves  against  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
flchools  against  the  altars.     But  wielding  as  you  do,  in  this 
spiritual  conflict,  the  mighty  force  of  truth,  your  encour- 
agement is,  that,  you  must  prevail,  if  you  are  not  reproach- 
fully delinquent  to  the  king  of  Zion.     I  am  aware  that  many 
pious  men  regard  all  considerations  of  (his  nature  as  partslk- 
ing  too  much  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  world.     They 
profess  to  plnce  all  their  reliance,  not  on  any  human  means, 
but  solely  on  the  omnipotence  of  divine  grace ;  and  strangely 
seek  a  refuge  for  their  own  indolence  in  the  abused  doctrine 
of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Almighty  Ood  has  es- 
tablished,  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  a  certain  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end ;  and  never  does  he  depart 
from  this  order,  which  is  his  will,  except  where  the  occasion 
demands  a  miracle.      Shall  we  then  faithlessly  suffer  the 
temple  of  the  Living  God  to  be  levelled  to  the  dust,  by  the 
attacks  of  so  many  insidious  adversaries  as  assail  it  on  every 
aide,  while  we  look  on  with  a  lazy  and  indifierent  gaze,  under 
pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace  ? 
Or  since  the  church  shall  last  while  Uit  %\nk  ^w&l^^ga  \QSKi^«^        ^ 
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dure)  will  nof  God  wrest  ber  interetfa  oat  of  our  htiidi,  and 
commit  them  to  hands  more  worthy  to  defend  them  ? 

IVill  if  be  said,  what  learning  can  dO|  has  been  done  al* 
readj  f  That  the  learned  and  pious  divines  of  the  la!«t,  and 
precedine  centui  j  have  furnished  the  church  with  the  ablest 
defences  of  revelation,  wilh  (he  most  admirable  elucidations 
of  the  sacred  writingf),  witl^  the  most  victorious  refuta lions  of 
the  principles  of  inGdelity  ?    It  is  true,— and  the  praise  of 
these  wise  and  holy  men  is  in  all  the  churches.     But  if  we 
have  not  ourselves  skill  and  force  for  the  combat,  how  shall 
wc  be  able  to  wield  the  armour  of  Saul?  God  most  justly  ex- 
pecls,  thai  we  should  bring;  to  the  service  of  his  altar  every 
human  aid,  as  well  as  every  divine  grace.      Be  ?/«  rvise  as 
sayentSf  saith  the  Saviour,  and  harmless  as  doi^es.     And 
what  doth  the  apostle,  who  possessed  all  ihc  swin  of  OreecCf 
and  all  the  divine  Irarning  of  Israel,  intend  by  these  injunc- 
tions to  his  son  Timothy  ;  "  Till  1  come,  give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.      Neglect  not  the  gift 
thai  is  in  thee.     IVleditate  upon  these  things.     Give  thyself 
wholly  io  them,  that  thy  p  ofifing  may  appear  unto  all !"  Can 
the  divine  author  intend,  'ccording  to  the  views  of  some  weak 
and  enthusiastic  i^ects,  that,  in  devoutly  reading  the  sacred 
writings,  God  imparts  some  extraordinary  influx  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  to  render  their  meaning;  clear ;  thus  making  one  in« 
spirafion  necessary  originally  to  ro'nmunicate  the  scriptiires 
to  the  apostles  and   prophets  of  old,   and   another  to  the 
church  in  the  present  day,  to  euabie  it  to  understand  them  ? 


Ml 

VnOk  {xmjer  tod  pbus  meditatioDi  indeed,  every  chriatian 
ought  devouUj  to  study  thecn.     The  more  nearly  we  can 

I 

raise  the  soul  to  the  tone  of  pious  fervour,  and  sublime  devo- 
tion,  in  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  composed  their  sa- 
cred hymns,  their  divine  histories,  and  epbtles,  the  more  we 
shall  perceive  the  spiritual  beauties  of  the  word  of  God ; 
the  more  clear,  and  impressive  will  its  heavenly  truths  be  to 
the  heart*  But  let  all  who  are  preparing  to  enter  into  this 
holy  office  be  assured  that  there  is  hardly  an  art,  or  branch 
of  knowledge,  in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  or  of  literature, 
from  which  some  useful  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings 
may  not  be  drawn. 

* 

In  earnestly  contending  for  the  faiths  in  the  next  place, 
talents  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  acquit  your  high  and  holy 
duties  to  God  and  (he  church.  Fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  functions  of  tlm  sacred  ministry  is  not  less  necessary. 
That  is,  plainness  and  integrity  in  declaring  the  whole  coon- 
Bel  of  God,  a  spirit  of  warm  and  unaffected  devotion,  and  un* 
wearied  diligence  in  the  offices  of  your  holy  calling,  arising 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  sacred  cause  in  which  yoy  are  en* 
gaged.  Without  genuine  piety,  and  holy  zeal,  the  labour  of 
preaching  the  gospel  must  be  both  unpleasant  and  unfruit- 
ful. With  what  comfort,  or  effect  can  a  cold,  formal,  or 
worldly  minded  man  preach  the  doctrines  of  repentance,  of 
self-denial,  of  purity  of  heart,  of  sanctity  of  life  ?  But  divine 
tnith  illustrated  with  clearness,  declared  with  faithfubess* 
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mankind— to  recal  the  dejMrtilit.  gk)ry  to  our  cbarclies — to 
exalt  the  grace  of  (he  ever  blessed  Redeemer-^to  reanimate 
the  almoat  extinguished  love  of  bis  disciples  to  him,  and  to 
one  another.  My  brethren  in  the  holjr  ministry !  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  ihiftgs  J  Although  we  might  justly  trem- 
ble when  we  contemplate  the  weaknen  of  the  human  instru- 
ment, be  encouraged,  holy  brethren !  by  (he  example  oi  the 
apostle,  who  hath  said  through  Christ  nt  can  do  all  things. 

The  political,  the  moral,  and  religioua  horizon  looks  dark 
and  gloomy.  The  tempest,  which  has  shaken  half  the  world, 
threatens,  ns  wc  have  long  foreseen,  to  extend  its  tury  to  us. 
Yet,  in  the  gafheriiig  cloud,  1  seem  to  see  some  luminous 
spots  nkich  invite  us  not  to  despair.  In  evcr^  c\ent,  how- 
ever, which  may  chequer  the  mysterious  aspect  of  divine 
proviflenrc,  one  truth  is  certain,  one  truth  «sho2jld  console 
you,  my  dear  brethren,  "  *ir  y««  niithfui  unto  death,  and 
yon  shall  rccei\  e  a  crown  of  life." 

Now  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  imd  to  the  Holt;  Gliosis 
be  glory,  as  it  n^as  in  the  beginnings  is  non,  and  ever  shall 
he  world  without  end  ! — AMKIS  ! 


TJIK  ENJ?». 
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